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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  favotuable  manner  in  which  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  has  been  leceived,  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  author  ； 
and  the  strong  inteiest  existing,  at  the  present  moment, 
on  the  subject  of  ru!ral  improvement  gives  us  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  during  the  next  twenty  years,  our 
advance  towards  a  national  taste  in  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Aichitectnre,  will  be  as  rapid  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  increase  of  population  and  general  prosperity.  Those, 
vrho  have  reflected  how  much  the  happy  condition  of  a 
nation  depends  on  the  nature  of  its  "  country  homes,"  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  moral  and  social  value  of  such  a 
progress  in  taste. 

In  the  present  edition,  a  large  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  has  been  re-Mmtten,- some  modification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art  have  been  introduced, ~ considerable  new 
matter  has  been  added, ― the  whole  has  been  revised,  and 
newly  and  more  copiously  illustrated,  from  examples  now 
existing  in  this  country, ~ and  the  work  is  now  offered  in  a 
much  moie  complete  form,  than  it  was  heretofore  possible  ta 
present  it. 


A.  J.  D. 


Gaideu^ 
Y.,  Aug.  1844. 
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PREFACE 


A  TASTE  for  rural  improvements  of  every  description  is 
advancing  silently,  but  with  great  rapidity  in  this  country. 
While  yet  in  the  far  west  the  pioneer  constructs  his  rude 
hut  of  logs  for  a  dwelling,  and  sweeps  away  with  his  aze 
the  lofty  forest  trees  that  encumber  the  ground,  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  Union,  bordering  the  Atlantic,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxuries  and  refinements  that  belong  to 
an  old  and  long  cultivated  country.  Within  the  last  ten. 
years,  especially,  the  evidences  of  the  growing  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  citizens  hare  become  apparent  in  the  great 
increase  of  elegant  cottage  and  rilla  residences  on  the  banks 
of  our  noble  rivers,  along  our  rich  valleys,  and  wherever 
natcure  seems  to  invite  us  by  her  rich  and  varied  charms. 

In  all  the  expenditxue  of  means  in  these  improvements, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  an  immense  sum,  professioiftd 
talent  is  seldom  employed  in  Architecture  or  Landscape 
Gardening,  but  almost  every  man  fancies  himself  an  ama- 
teur, and  endeavours  to  plan  and  arrange  his  own  residence. 
With  but  little  practical  knowledge,  and  few  correct  princi- 
ples for  his  guidance,  it  is  not  suiprising  that  we  witness 
much  incongruity  and  great  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  foreign  works  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  labour  under  many  obstacles  in  practice, 
which  grow  out  of  the  difference  in  our  soil  and  climate,  or 
OUT  social  and  political  position. 

These  views  have  so  often  presented  themselves  to  me  of 
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late,  and  have  been  so  frequently  urged  by  persons  desiring 
advice,  that  I  have  ventured  to  prepare  the  present  volume, 
in  the  hope  of  supplying,  in  some  degree,  the  desideratum  so 
much  felt  at  present.  While  we  have  treatises,  in  abun- 
doQce,  on  the  various  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
there  has  not  appeared  even  a  single  essay  on  the  elegant  art 
of  Landscape  Gardening.  Hundreds  of  individuals  who  wish 
to  ornament  their  grounds  andeoabeUush  their  places,  are  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed,  from  the  want  of  some  leading  pririr 
ciples,  with  the  knowledge  of  which  they  would  find  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  produce  delightfi^  and  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  foUowiag  pages  1  have  attempted  ta  trace  out  such 
principles,  and  to,  suggest  pcacticabk  mettiodcM>£  ombdlishing 
our  Rural  Resideaees,  on  a  scab  GommeBSumte  to  the.  riews 
aad  means  of  ous  proj^cietors;.  While  I  have  availed  myself 
of  tibie  works,  of  Europe^a  wihors,  audi  eq)c»ia]ly  those  of 
Britain,  where  Landsca^  GardNiuig  was  first  raised  to  the 
lank  of  a  fine  act,  I  have  also  endeaveured  to  adapt  my  sug- 
gestions especially  to  tbi»  Gou&try  ood  to*  the  peculiar  wants 
of  its  inhabitants. 

As  a  people  descended  from  tbe  Engtjsh  stock,  we  ioherit 
much  of  the  ardent  lowe  of  rural  life  and  ite  pursuits  which 
belongs  to  that  nation  ;  biU  owe  poaulias  position,  in  a  new 
world  that  required  a  populc^ioa  full  of  ee^rprise  and  onei- 
gy  to  subdue  and  improve  its  vast  tendtdc;,  haS;  until  lately, 
left  but  little  time  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  Rural  Embdlishr 
meat.  But  in  the  oldsr  states,  as  wealth,  has  accumulated, 
the  country  become  populous,  and  society  moie  fixed  in  its 
character,  a  return  to  those  simple  and  fasciaating  enjoy- 
ments to  be  found  ia  country  life  and  rural  pursuits,  is 
witnessed  on  every  side.  Anui  to  this  innate  feeling,  out 
of  which  grows  a  strong  attachment  to  natal  soil,  we  must 
look  for  a  counterpoise  to  the  pmt  tendency  towards  con- 
stant change,  and  the  restless  spirit  o£  enugmtion,  which 
form  part  of  our  national  charaeter  ；  and  which,  though  to  ft 
certain  extent  highly  necessary  to  our  national  prosperity, 
axe,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  to  social  and  492Qjestic  hap- 
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piness.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which 
agitates  a  democratic  community,"  says  the  most  philosophi- 
cal writer  who  has  yet  discussed  our  institutions,  "  the  tie 
which  unites  one  generation  to  another,  is  relaxed  or  broken  ； 
every  man  readily  loses  the  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  fore- 
fathers, or  takes  no  care  about  them." 

The  love  of  country  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
love  of  home.  Whatever,  therefore,  leads  man  to  assemble 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  around  his  habitation, 
tends  to  inciease  local  attachments,  and  render  domestic  life 
more  delightful  ；  thus  not  only  augmenting  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, but  strengthening  his  patriotism,  and  making  him  a 
better  citizen.  And  there  is  no  employment  or  recreation 
which  affords  the  mind  greater  or  more  permanent  satisfac- 
tion, than  that  of  cultivating  the  earth  and  adorning  our  own 
property.  "  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden  ；  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  parent  of  human  pleasures,"  says  Lord  Bacon. 
And  as  the  first  man  was  shut  out  from  the  garden,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  no  alloy  was  mixed  with  his  happiness, 
the  desire  to  return  to  it  seems  to  be  implanted  by  nature, 
more  or  less  strongly,  in  every  heart. 

In  Landscape  Gardening  the  country  gentleman  of  leisure 
finds  a  resource  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  While  there 
is  no  more  rational  pleasure  than  that  derived  from  its  prac- 
tice by  him,  who 

**  Plucks  life's  rosea  in  his  quiet  fields," 

the  enjoyment  diawn  from  it,  (unlike  many  other  amuse- 
ments,) is  iinembittered  by  the  after  recollection  of  pain  or 
injury  inflicted  on  others,  or  the  loss  of  moral  rectitude.  In 
rendering  his  home  more  beautiful,  he  not  only  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  his  own  family,  but  improves  the  taste, 
and  adds  loveliness  to  the  country  at  large.  There  is, 
perhaps,  something  exclusive  in  the  taste  for  some  of  the 
fine  arts.  A  collection  of  pictures,  for  example,  is  compara- 
tively shut  up  from  the  world,  in  the  private  gallery.  But 
the  sylvan  and  floral  collections, ― the  groves  and  gardens, 
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which  surround  the  country  residence  of  the  man  of  taste, ― 
are  confined  by  no  barriers  narrower  than  the  blue  heaven 
above  and  around  them.  The  taste  and  the  treasures,  grad- 
ually, but  certainly,  creep  beyond  the  nominal  boundaries  of 
the  estate,  and  re-appear  in  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window, 
or  the  luxuriant,  blossoming  vines  which  clamber  over  the 
porch  of  the  humblest  cottage  by  the  way  side. 

In  the  present  volume  I  have  sought,  by  rendering  fami- 
liar to  the  reader  most  of  the  beautiful  sylvan  materials  of  the 
art,  and  by  describing  their  peculiar  effects  in  Landscape 
Gardening,  to  encourage  a  taste  among  general  readers. 
And  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  amateur 
such  directions  and  guiding  principles  as,  it  is  hoped,  will 
assist  him  materially  in  laying  out  his  grounds  and  arrang- 
ing the  general  scenery  of  his  residence. 

The  lively  interest  of  late  manifested  in  Rural  Architec- 
ture, and  its  close  connection  with  Landscape  Gardening, 
have  induced  me  to  devote  a  portion  of  this  work  to  the  con- 
sideration of  buildings  in  rural  scenery. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  and  re- 
turning thanks  to  my  valued  correspondent,  J.  C.  Loudon, 
Esq,,  F.  L,  S.，  etc.  of  London,  the  most  distinguished  garden- 
ing author  of  the  age,  for  the  illustrations  and  description  of 
the  English  Suburban  Cottage  in  the  Appendix  ；  to  the  seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  this  country  who  have  kindly  famished 
me  with  plans  or  drawings  of  their  residences  ；  and  to  A.  J. 
Davis,  Esq.  of  New- York,  and  J.  Notman,  Esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia, architects,  for  architectural  drawings  and  descriptions. 
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most  sacred  associations,"  says  the  amiablB  ISxs.  Hofluid, 
"  srs  connected  with  gardens  ；  our  most  sim[de  and  most 
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refined  perceptions  of  beauty  are  combined  with  them." 
And  we  may  add  to  this,  that  Landscape  Gardening,  which 
is  an  artistical  combination  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art ~ an  union  of  natural  expression  and  harmonious  culti- 
vation~ is  capable  of  affording  us  the  highest  and  most  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  to  be  found  in  any  caies  or  pleasures 
belonging  to  the  soil. 

The  development  of  the  Beautiful  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  as  it  is  of  all  other  fine  arts.  The 
ancients  sought  to  attain  this  by  a  studied  and  elegant 
regularity  of  design  in  their  gardens  ；  the  modems,  by  the 
creation  or  improvement  of  grounds  which,  though  of  limit- 
ed extent,  exhibit  a  highly  graceful  or  picturesque  epitome 
of  natural  beauty.  Landscape  Gardening  differs  from  gar- 
dening in  its  common  sense,  in  embracing  the  whole  scene 
immediately  about  a  country  house,  which  it  softens  and 
refines,  or  renders  more  spirited  and  striking  by  the  aid  of 
art.  In  it  we  seek  to  embody  our  ideal  of  a  rural  home  ； 
not  through  plots  of  fruit  trees,  and  beds  of  choice  flowers, 
though  these  have  their  place,  but  by  collecting  and  combi- 
ning beautifol  forms  in  trees,  surfaces  of  ground,  buildings, 
and  walks,  in  the  landscape  surrounding  us.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  Beautiful,  embodied  in  a  home  scene.  And  we  attain  it 
by  the  removal  or  concealment  of  every  thing  uncouth  and 
discordant,  and  by  the  introduction  and  preservation  of 
forms  pleasing  in  their  expression,  their  outlines,  and  their 
fitness  for  the  abode  of  man.  In  the  orchaxd,  we  hope  to 
gratify  the  palate,  in  the  flower  garden,  the  eye  and  the 
smell,  but  in  the  landscape  garden  we  appeal  to  that  sense 
of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Perfect,  which  is  one  of  the  high- 
est attributes  of  our  nature. 

This  embellishment  of  nature,  which  we  call  Landscape 
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Gardening,  springs  naturally  from  a  love  of  country  life, 
an  attachment  to  a  certain  spot,  and  a  desire  to  render  that 
place  attractive ~ a  feeling  which  seems  more  or  less 
strongly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  meo.  But  we  should 
convey  a  false  impression,  were  we  to  state  that  it  may  be 
applied  with  equal  success  to  residences  of  ©very  class  and 
size,  in  the  country.  Lawn  and  trees,  being  its  two  essen- 
tial elements,  some  of  the  beauties  of  Landscape  Gfaurdening 
may,  indeed,  be  shown  wherever  a  rood  of  grass  suifkce^  and 
half  a  dozen  trees  are  within  our  reach  ；  we  may,  even  with 
such  scanty  space,  have  tasteful  grouping,  Taried  surface, 
and  agreeably  curved  walks  ；  but  our  art,  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, requires  some  extent  of  surface ~ its  lines  should 
lose  themselves  indefinitely,  and  unite  agreeably  and  gra- 
dually with  those  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  case  of  Icu^  landed  estates,  its  capabilities  may 
be  displayed  to  their  full  extent,  as  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred acres  may  be  devoted  to  a  park  or  pleaBure  grounds. 
Most  of  its  beauty,  and  all  its  charms,  may,  however,  be 
enjoyed  in  ten  or  twenty  acres,  fortunately  situated,  and 
well  treated  ；  and  Landscape  Gardening,  in  America,  com- 
bined and  working  in  harmony  as  it  is  with  our  fine 
scenery,  is  alieady  beginning  to  give  us  results  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  those  produced  by  its  finest  efforts  abroad. 
The  lovely  villa  residences  of  our  noble  river  and  lake 
margins,  when  well  treated ~ even  in  a  few  acres  of  tasteful 
foie-ground, ~ seem  so  entirely  to  appropriate  the  whole 
adjacent  landscape,  and  to  mingle  so  sweetly  in  their  out- 
lines with  the  woods,  the  valleys,  and  shores  around  them, 
that  the  effects  aie  often  truly  enchanting. 

But  if  Landscape  Gardening,  in  its  proper  sense,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  embellishment  of  the  smallest  cottage 
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residences  in  the  country,  its  principles  may  be  studied 
with  advantage,  even  by  him  who  has  only  three  trees  to 
plant  for  ornament  ；  and  we  hope  no  one  will  think  his 
grounds  too  small,  to  feel  willing  to  add  something  to  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  beauty  in  the  country.  If  the  possessor  of  the 
cottage  acre,  would  embellish  in  accordance  with  propriety, 
he  must  not,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  render  the  whole 
ridiculous  by  aiming  at  ambitious  and  costly  embellish- 
ments ；  but  he  will  rather  seek  to  delight  us  by  the  good 
taste  evinced  in  the  tcLsteful  simplicity  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment. And  if  the  proprietors  of  our  country  villas,  in  their 
improvements,  are  more  likely  to  run  into  any  one  error  than 
another,  we  fear  it  will  be  that  of  too  great  a  desire  for  dis> 
play ~ too  many  vases,  temples,  and  seats ― and  too  little 
purity  and  simplicity  of  general  effect. 

The  enquiring  reader  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  have  a 
glance  at  the  history  and  progress  of  the  art  of  tasteful  gar- 
dening ；  a  recurrence  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts,  will  afford  abundant  proof  that,  in  the  first 
stage  or  infancy  of  all  these  arts,  while  the  perception  of  their 
ultimate  capabilities  is  yet  crude  and  imperfect,  mankind 
has  in  every  instance  been  completely  satisfied  with  the 
mere  exhibition  of  design  or  art  Thus  in  Sculpture,  the  first 
statues  were  only  attempts  to  imitate  rudely  the/orm  of  a 
human  figure,  or  in  painting,  to  represent  that  of  a  tree : 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  in  effecting  an  imitation  successfully, 
being  sufficient  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
those  who  had  not  yet  made  such  advances  as  to  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  superior  beauty  of  expression. 

Landscape  Gardening  is,  indeed,  only  a  modem  word, 
first  coined,  we  believe,  by  Shenstone,  since  the  art  has 
been  based  upon  natural  beauty  ；  but  as  an  extensively 
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embellished  scene,  filled  with  rare  trees,  fountains  and 
statues,  may,  however  artificial,  be  termed  a  landscape  gar- 
den, the  classical  gardens  are  fairly  iDcluded  in  a  retrospec- 
tive view. 

All  late  authors  agree  in  these  two  distinct  and  widely 
difkring  modes  of  the  art;  1st,  the  Ancient,  Formal  or 
Geometric  Style  ；  2d,  the  Modem,  Natural  or  Irregular  Style. 

The  Ancibnt  Styi*k.  A  predominance  of  regular  fonns 
and  right  lines  is  the  chaiateristic  feature  of  the  ancient 
style  of  gardening.  The  value  of  art,  of  power,  and  of 
wealth,  wese  at  once  easily  and  strongly  shown  by  an  artifi- 
cial aRangement  of  all  the  materials  ；  an  arrangement  the 
moie  striking,  as  it  differed  most  widely  from  nature.  And 
in  an  age  when  costly  and  stately  architecture  was  most 
abundant,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empiie,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  that  the  symmetry  and  studied  elegance  of  the 
palace,  or  the  villa,  would  be  transferred  and  continued  in 
the  surrounding  gardens. 

Nothing  fills  so  grand  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  gar- 
dening of  antiquity,  as  the  great  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon. A  series  of  terraces  supported  by  stone  pillars,  rising 
one  above  the  other  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
planted  with  rows  of  all  maimer  of  stately  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  interspersed  with  seats,  and  \rateied  and  supplied 
with  fountains  from  the  Euphrates  ；  all  this  was  indeed  a 
princely  effort  of  the  great  king  to  recall  to  his  Medean 
queen  the  beauties  of  her  native  country.  The  "  Paradises" 
of  the  Persians,  seem  not  only  to  have  had  straight  walks 
bordeied  with  blossoming  trees,  and  overhung  with  exquisite 
lines  of  roses  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  but  to  have  been 
interspersed  with  occasional  thickets,  and  varied  with  foun- 
tains, prospect  towers,  and  aviaries  for  singing  birds. 
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The  Athenians  borrowed  their  taste  in  gardens  from 
Persia,  The  lime  tree  and  the  box  lined  iheir  walks,  and 
bore  patiently  the  shears  of  symmetry  ；  and  a  passion 
for  fragrant  flowers  seems  to  have  been  greatly  indulged 
by  them.  Their  most  celebrated  philosophers  made  the 
sylvan,  or  landscape  gardens  of  their  time,  their  favourite 
schools.  And  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  and  Plato  appear 
to  have  been  symmetrical  groves  of  the  olive,  plane,  and 
elm,  enriched  by  elegant  statues,  monuments  and  temples, 
the  beauty  of  which,  for  their  peculiar  purpose,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  example  of  more  modem  times. 
Among  the  Romans,  ornamental  gardening  seems  to  have 
been  not  a  little  studied.  The  villas  of  the  Emperors  Nero 
and  Adrian  were  enriched  with  every  thing  magnificent 
and  pleasing  in  their  grounds  ；  and  the  classically  famous 
villas  of  Cicero  at  Aipium,  and  of  Pliny  at  Thuscum,  with 
Caesar's 

"  Private  fuft)on,  and  new  planted  orchaidB, 
On  this  tide  Tiber," 

Are  among  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  taste 
among  the  ancients.  Pliny's  garden,  of  which  a  pretty 
minute  account  remains, ~ filled  with  cypresses  and  bay 
trees,  planted  to  form  a  coursing  place  or  hippodrome, 
adorned  with  vis-chvis  figures  of  animals  cut  in  box  trees,  and 
decorated  with  fountains  and  marble  alcoves,  shaded  by 
vines ~ seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  true  classical  type  of 
all  the  later  efforts  of  modem  continental  nations  in  their 
geometric  gardens. 

Of  the  latter,  the  Italians  have  been  most  successful  in 
their  ornamental  grounds.  Their  beautiful  marbles  seem 
to  have  been  supplied  by  Art  in  too  great  profusion  to  be 
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confined  even  to  the  colonnades  of  their  villas,  and  broad 
enriched  terraces,  vases,  and  statues,  every  where  enliven, 
and  contrast  with,  the  verduie  of  the  foliage  ；  trees  and  plants 
being  often  less  abundant,  than  the  sculptural  ornaments 
which  they  servfe  to  set  off  to  advantage.  An  island ~ Isola 
Bella ~ in  one  of  their  little  lakes,  has  often  been  quoted 
as  the  most  highly  wrought  type  of  the  Italian  taste  ；  "  a 
barren  rock,"  says  a  spirited  writer,  "  rising  in  the  midst  of 
a  lake,  and  producing  but  a  few  poor  lichens,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  pyramid  of  terraces  supported  on 
arches,  and  ornamented  with  bays  and  orange  trees  of 
amazing  size  and  beauty."  The  Villa  Borghese,  at  Rome, 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  later  examples,  with  its 
pleasure  grounds  three  miles  in  circumference,  filled  with 
symmetrical  walks  and  abounding  with  an  endless  pro- 
fusion of  sculpture. 

The  old  French  gardens  differ  little  from  those  of  Italy, 
if  we  except  that,  with  the  same  formality,  they  have  more 
of  theatrical  display ~ frequently  substituting  gilt  trellises 
and  wooden  statues  for  the  exquisite  marble  balustrades 
and  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  Italians.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Geometric  style,  the 
gardens  of  Louis  XIT.  at  Yersailles.  A  prince  whose  grand 
idea  of  a  royal  garden  was  not  compassed  under  two  hun- 
dred acres  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  who,  when  shown 
the  bills  of  cost  in  their  formation,  amounting  to  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs,  quietly  threw  them  into  the  fire, 
could  scarcely  fail,  whatever  the  style  of  art  adopted,  in 
producing  a  scene  of  great  splendor.  He  was  fortunate,  too, 
in  his  gardener,  Le  Notre,  whose  ideas,  scarcely  less  superb 
than  those  of  his  master,  kept  pace  so  closely  with  his 
fancies,  that  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  was 
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made  general  director  of  all  the  buildings  and  gardens  of 
the  time. 

"  The  gardens  of  Versailles,"  says  a  tasteful  English 
reviewer,  "  may  indeed  be  taken  as  the  great  exemplar  of 
this  style  ；  and  magnificent  indeed  they  are,  if  expense 
and  extent  and  variety  suffice  to  make  up  magnificence. 
To  draw  petty  figures  in  dwaif-box  and  elaborate  pat- 
terns in  parti-colored  sand,  might  well  be  dispensed  with 
where  the  formal  style  was  carried  out  on  so  grand  a  scale 
as  this,  but  otherwise  the  designs  of  Le  Notre  differ  little 
from  that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  geometric  style,  save  in 
their  monstrous  extent.  The  great  wonder  of  Versailles 
was  the  well  known  labyrinth,  not  such  a  maze  as  is  really 
the  source  of  so  much  idle  amusement  at  Hampton  Court, 
but  a  mere  ravel  of  interminable  walks,  closely  fenced  in 
with  high  hedges,  in  which  thirty-nine  of  JSsop's  fables 
were  represented  by  painted  copper  figures  of  birds  and 
beasts,  each  group  connected  with  a  separate  fountain,  and 
all  spouting  water  out  of  their  mouths  ！  Every  tree  was 
planted  with  geometrical  exactness,  and  parterre  answered 
to  parterre  across  half  a  mile  of  gravel.  "  Such  symmetry," 
says  Lord  Byron,  "  is  not  for  solitude  ；"  and  certainly,  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  were  not  planted  with  any  such  in- 
tent. The  Parisiaiis  do  not  throng  there  for  the  contempla- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  "  trim  gardens"  of  Milton.  There 
is  indeed  a  melancholy,  but  not  a  pleasing  one,  in  wander- 
ing alone,  through  those  many  acres  of  formal  hornbeam, 
when  we  feel  that  it  requires  the  "  galliard  and  clinquant" 
air  of  a  scene  of  Watteau  ；  its  crowds  and  love-making ~ its 
hoops  and  minuets ― a  ringing  laugh  and  merry  tambourine 
― to  make  us  recognise  the  real  genius  of  the  place. 
Taking  Versailles  on  the  gigantic  type  of  the  French 
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school,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  embraces  broad 
gravelled  terraces,  long  alleys  of  yew  and  hornbeam,  vast 
orangeries,  groves  planted  in  the  quincunx  style,  and 
water-works  embellished  with,  and  conducted  through 
every  variety  of  sculptured  ornament.  It  takes  the  middle 
line  between  the  other  two  geometric  schools ~ admitting 
more  sculpture  and  other  works  of  art  than  the  Italian,  h}Xt 
not  overpowered  with  the  same  number  of  "  huge  masses 
of  littleness"  as  the  Dutch.  There  is  more  of  promenade^ 
less  of  parterre  ；  more  gravel  than  turf  ；  more  of  the  de- 
ciduous than  the  evergreen  tree.  The  practical  water-wit 
of  drenching  the  spectators  was  in  high  vogue  in  the 
ancient  French  gardens  ；  and  Evelyn,  in  his  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu's  villa,  describes  with  some  relish 
how  '  on  going,  two  extravagant  musketeers  shot  at  us 
with  a  stream  of  water  from  their  musket  barrels.'  Contri- 
vances for  dousing  the  visitors "~ ( especially  the  ladies' ― 
which  once  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  catalogue  of  every 
show  place,  seem  to  militate  a  little  against  the  national 
character  for  gallantry  ；  but  the  very  fact  that  every  thing 
was  done  to  surprise  the  spectator  and  stranger,  evinces 
how  different  was  their  idea  of  a  garden  from  the  home  and 
familiar  pleasures  which  an  Englishman  looks  to  in  his." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  new  splen- 
dor of  the  French  in  their  gardens  was  more  or  less  copied, 
at  the  time,  all  over  Europe.  "  Ainsi  font  les  Frangais ― 
vail^  ce  quefai  vuen.France^^^  was  the  law  of  fashion  in  the 
gaxdening  taste  from  which  there  was  no  higher  court  of 
appeal.  But,  in  copying,  every  nation  seems  to  have  min- 
gled with  the  "  grand  style"  some  elementary  notions  of 
its  own,  expressive  of  national  character  or  locality. 
The  most  marked  of  these  imitators  were  the  Dutch,  whose 
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Style  of  ornamental  gardening  seems  sufficiently  unique  to 
be  worthy  of  being  considered  a  separate  school. 

And  how  shall  we  characterize  the  Dutch  school,  which 
even  to  this  day,  in  the  Low  Countries,  has  scarcely  given 
way  to  the  continental  admiration  for  the  "jardin  Anglais  /' 
this  double  distilled  compound  of  laboured  symmetry,  regu- 
larity, and  stiffiiess  which  seems  to  convey  to  the  quiet  own- 
ers so  much  pleasure,  and  the  tasteful  traveller  and  critic  so 
much  despair  ！  A  stagnant  and  muddy  caned,  with  a  bridge 
thrown  over  it,  and  often  connected  with  a  circular  fish- 
pond ；  a  grass  slope  and  a  mound  of  green  turf;  on  which 
is  a  pleasure  or  banqueting  house  with  gilt  ornaments  ；  num- 
berless clipped  trees,  and  every  variety  of  trellis  work  lively 
with  green  paint  ；  in  the  foreground  beds  of  gay  bulbs  and 
florist's  flowers,  interspersed  with  huge  orai^  trees  in  tubs, 
and  in  the  distance  smooth  green  meadows ― such  are  the 
unvarying  features  of  the  Hollander's  garden  or  grounds.* 
The  trae  Dutchman  looks  upon  his  garden  as  a  quiet  place 
to  smoke  and  be  "  content"  in  ；  if  he  lazily  saunters  through, 
it  is  rather  to  enjoy  the  gay  pencillings  of  some  new  bed  of 
tulips  than  to  enjoy  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  its  design, 
the  variety  of  scenery,  or  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
foliage.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  neither  exclusive  nor  secret 
with  the  stores  of  enjoyment  which  he  has  within  its  bounds  ； 
and  very  many  of  the  private  villas  near  Rotterdam,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Holland,  have  mottoes  like  these  inscribed 
over  the  gateways ~ "  Tranquil  and  Content,"  "  My  desire 
is  satisfied" ~ {genegentkeiel  is  volden,) ― "  Friendship  and 
sociability,"  and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  import. 

*  In  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  not  a  long  time  since,  was  the  Tilla  of  M. 
Smets,  where,  amoog  many  thing*  that  were  pretty,  was  the  odd  conceit  of  a  lawn 
on  which  were  a  shepherd,  hi*  flock  of  aheep,  and  hii  dog  cut  in  ilone,  and  alwmyi 
looking  "  paitonl  and  country  like." 
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The  ornamental  gardening  of  England  in  the  early  ages, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles, 
was  in  the  same  courtly  and  formal  taste.  Always  fonder 
than  any  other  people  of  great  landed  estates,  their  parks, 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys,  were  grand  wooded  sur- 
faces, Ml  of  wild  sylvan  beauty  ；  but  that  part  considered 
the  ornamental'  grounds,  near  the  house,  was  always  laid 
out  in  right  lined  avenues,  labyrinths,  parterres,  and  knot- 
ted gardens.  "  Nonsuch,"  a  royal  residence,  was  the  gar- 
dening wonder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  ；  and  the 
chroniclers  have  left  enthusiastic  notes  of  its  rarions  charms. 
Keutzner,  in  his  account  of  these  gardens,  says,  "  in  the 
grove  of  Diana  is  a  very  agreeable  fountain,  with  Acteon 
turned  into  a  stag,  as  he  was  sprinkled  by  the  goddess  and 
her  nymphs,  with  inscriptions  ；  besides  another  pyramid  of 
marble,  full  of  concealed  pipes,  which  spirt  on  all  who  come 
within  theii  reach." 

Charles  U.  startled,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the 
fame  of  Versailles,  sent  for  Le  Notre,  who,  it  is  said,  plant- 
ed St  James  and  Greenwich  parks,  and  inspired  the  nobility 
with  a  taste  for  same  of  the  more  splendid  formalities  of 
the  French  school  of  design. 

Vegetable  sculptuie,  and  all  the  acccmipaniments  of  Dutch 
taste  were  introduced  with  King  WilUam,  and  had  their  hey- 
day of  fiiahion  ；  and  we  may  get  a  good  notion  of  the  subjects 
most  in  vogae,  by  an  extract  from  Pope's  keen  satire  on 
the  popular  taste,  written  as  late  as  1713,  when  it  was  be- 
ginning to  get  into  disrepute. 

Inventory  of  a  Virtuoso  Gardener.  Adam  and 
Eve  in  yew  ；  Adam,  a  little  shattered  by  the  fall  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great  storm  ；  Eve  and  the 
serpent,  very  flourishing.  Noah's  ark  in  Holly  ；  the 
ribs  a  little  damaged  for  vrani  of  water* 
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The  tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finished 

St.  George,  in  box  ；  his  arm  scarce  long  enough,  but  will 

be  in  a  condition  to  stick  the  dragon  by  next  April. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  cypress. 
A  pair  of  giants  stunted^  to  be  sold  cheap. 
An  old  maid  of  honor,  in  wormwood. 
A  topping  Ben  Jonson,  in  laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modem  poets,  in  bays  ；  somewhat 
blighted. 

A  quick  set  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine,  by  being  for- 
got a  week  in  rainy  weather. 
A  layender  pig,  with  s&ge  growing  in  his  belly. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient 
etyle,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  connection  with  highly 
decorated  architecture,  its  effect,  when  in  the  best  taste ~ as 
the  Italian ~ is  not  only  splendid  and  striking,  but  highly 
suitable  and  appropriate.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  an  essay 
on  landscape  embellisment,  says,  "  if  we  approve  of  Pallar 
dian  architecture,  the  vases  and  balustrades  of  Vitravius, 
the  enriched  entablatures  and  superb  stairs  of  the  Italian 
school  of  gardening,  we  must  not,  on  this  account,  be  con- 
strued as  vindicating  the  paltry  imitations  of  the  Dutch, 
who  clipped  yews  into  monsters  of  every  species,  and  re- 
lieved them  with  painted  wooden  figures.  The  distinction 
betwixt  the  Italian  and  Dutch  is  obvious.  A  stone  hewn 
into  a  gracefully  omamented  vase  or  urn,  has  a  value 
which  it  did  not  befoie  possess  ；  a  yew  hedge  clipped  into 
a  fortification,  is  only  defaced.  The  one  is  a  production  of 
art,  the  other  a  distortion  of  nature," 

The  Modern  Style.  Down  to  the  time  of  Addison, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  formal  style 
reigned  triumphant.  The  gaxdener,  the  architect,  and  the 
； sculptor ~ all  lovers  of  regularity  and  symmetry,  had  re- 
tained complete  mastery  of  its  arrangements.   And  it  is 
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worthy  of  moie  than  a  passing  remark,  that  when  the 
change  in  taste  did  take  place,  it  emanated  from  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  tasteful  scholar,  rather  than  from  the 
practical  man.  In  the  poetical  imagination,  indeed,  the 
ideal  type  of  a  modem  landscape  garden  seems  always  to 
have  been  more  or  less  shadowed  forth.  The  Yaucluse  of 
Petrarch,  Tasso's  garden  of  Aimida,  the  vale  of  Tempe  of 
j£lian,  vere  all  exquisite  conceptions  of  the  modem  style. 
And  Milton,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  splendid  formali- 
ties of  the  gardens  of  his  time,  copied  from  no  existing 
models,  but  feeling  that  Eden  must  have  been  free  and  ma- 
jestic in  its  outlines,  he  drew  from  his  inner  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  from  nature  as  he  saw  her  developed  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator.   Theie,  the  crisped  brooks, ― 

•  With  masy  error  under  ptndant  ifaadM 
Ban  nectar,  minting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  P&ndiie,  which  not  ntoe  Art 
£i  heda  oiut  cwriouM  faioCff,  bat  Nature  boon 
PoorM  forth  piofiite,  ob  hill  and  dal*  and  plain, 
Both  wherB  the  morning  fun  fint  warmly  nnota 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbnmn'd  the  noontide  bowers  ；  An*  war  lU 뇨  plus 
Aliappif  rwnd Meat  qf  waiouM  viem** 

But  it  required  more  than  poetical  types  to  change  the 
long  rooted  fashion.  The  lever  of  satire  needed  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  golden  links  that  bind  Nature  and  Art  more 
clearly  revealed,  before  the  old  system  could  be  made  to 
waver.  Lord  Bacon,  who  looked  deeper  into  the  essence  of 
all  things  than  most  men  of  his  age,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
feel  uneasy  under  the  dominion  of  the  formal  taste  ；  and,  in 
his  essay  on  gardens,  full  of  a  stately  and  noble  plan,  he 
ventured,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  tilt  at  the  popular  taste. 
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•"  As  for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures  with  divers  colored 
earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows  of  the  house, 
they  be  but  toys  ；  you  may  see  as  good  sights  many  times 
in  tarts.  I，  for  my  port,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in 
juniper  or  other  garden  stuff  ；  they  are  for  children," 

Without  a  doubt,  however,  the  glory  and  merit  of  the 
gardening  revolution  belong  mainly  to  Addison  and  Pope. 
In  1712  appeared  Addison's  papers  on  Imagination,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  works  of  Nature  and  Art 
With  a  delicate  and  masterly  hand,  at  a  time  when  he  pos- 
sessed, through  the  "  Spectator,"  the  ear  of  all  refined  and 
tasteful  England,  he  lifted  the  veil  between  the  garden  and 
natural  charms,  and  showed  how  beautiful  were  their  rela- 
tions~ how  soon  the  imagination  wearies  with  the  stiffitiess 
of  the  former,  and  how  much  gmce  may  be  caught  from  a 
free-er  imitation  of  the  swelling  wood  and  hill. 

The  next  year  Pope,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  painter, 
opened  his  quiver  of  satire  in  the  celebrated  article  on  ver- 
dant sculptuie  in  the  Guaidian,  where  he  ridiculed  with  no 
sparing  hand  the  sheared  alleys,  formal  groves,  and 

"  StetoM  growing  thit  noble  place  in, 
All  heathen  goddenei  moit  nre, 
Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Nebachadnemr, 
Standing  naked  in  the  open  air  ！" 

Pope  was  a  refined  and  skilful  amateur,  and  his  garden 
at  Twickenham  became  a  celebrated  miniature  type  of  the 
natural  school.  In  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Burlington,  he  de- 
veloped sound  principles  for  the  new  art  ； ~ the  study  of 
nature  ；  the  genius  of  the  place  ；  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
good  sense  ；  the  latter  a  rule  which  the  whimsical  follies 
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of  that  day  in  gardening,  seemed,  doubtless,  to  render  espe- 
cially necessary,  but  which  the  discordant  abortions  of  am- 
bitious, would-be  men  of  taste,  prove  is  one  soonest  violated 
in  every  succeeding  age. 

The  change  in  the  popular  feeling  thus  created,  sooYi 
gave  rise  to  innovations  in  the  practical  art.  Bridgeman, 
the  fashionable  garden  artist  of  the  time,  struck,  as  Horace 
Walpoie  thinks,  by  Pope's  criticisms,  banished  verdant 
sculptuie  from  his  plans,  and  introduced  bits  of  forest  scene- 
ry in  the  gardens  at  Richmond.  And  Loudon  and  Wise, 
the  two  noted  nurserymen  of  the  day,  laid  out  Kensington 
gardens  anew  in  a  manner  so  much  more  natural  as  to 
elicit  the  warm  commendations  of  Addison  in  the  Specta- 
tor. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Kent  was  the  leader  of 
this  class.  Originally  a  painter,  and  the  friend  of  Lord 
Buiiington,  he  next  devoted  himself  to  the  subject,  and 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  professional  landscape  gardener 
in  the  modem  style.  Previous  artists  had  confined  their 
efforts  within  (he  rigid  walls  of  the  garden,  but  Kent,  who 
saw  in  all  nature  a  garden-landscape,  demolished  the  walls, 
introduced  the  ha-ka,  and  by  blending  the  park  and  the 
garden,  substituted  for  the  primness  of  the  old  enclosure, 
the  freedom  of  the  pleasure-ground.  His  taste  seems  to 
have  been  partly  formed  by  Pope,  and  the  Twickenham 
garden  was  the  prototype  of  those  of  Carlton  House,  Kent's 
chef  cP(Buvre.  And,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  "his  tem- 
ples, obelisks,  and  gazabos  of  every  description  in  the  park, 
all  stuck  about  in  their  respective  high  plaices,"  notwith- 


absurdity  of  sometimes  planting  an  old  dead  tree  to  make 
the  aUusion  more  perfect,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cording to  Kent  the  merit  of  first  fully  establishing,  in 
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practice,  the  reform  in  taste  which  Addison  and  Pope  had 
so  completely  developed  in  theory. 

Among  the  landmarks  of  the  progress  of  the  taste,  we  must 
not  refuse  a  passing  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  been  an 
unique  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  new  feeling  for  em- 
bellished nature ― Leasowes,  the  "  sentimental  farm"  of  Shen- 
stone.  From  contemporary  accounts,  it  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  grazing  farm,  from  which,  by  tasteful 
arrangement  and  planting,  and  pretty  walks,  seats,  root- 
house,  urns,  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  the  poet  created  a 
scene  of  much  pastoral  and  poetical  beauty. 

The  modem  style,  was  now  running  high  in  popular 
favour  in  England,  but  the  next  professor  of  the  art,  Brown, 
seems  to  have  been  a  mannerist  with  so  little  true  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  as  to  be  made  the  jest  of  every  succeed- 
ing generation ~ great  and  fashionable,  as  the  fortune  he 
amassed,  and  the  long  list  of  royal  and  noble  places 
which  he  remodelled,  sufficiently  prove  him  to  have  been  in 
his  day.  "  Capability"  Brown,  as  he  was  nicknamed^  saw 
in  every  new  place  great  capabilities,  but  unfortunately  his 
own  mind  seems  to  have  furnished  but  one  model ~ a  round 
lake,  a  smooth  bare  lawn,  a  clump  of  trees  and  a  boundary 
belt ~ which  he  expanded,  with  few  variations,  to  suit  the 
compass  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  or  a  cottage  with 
a  few  roods.  His  works  were  often  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
he  boasted  that '  the  Thames  would  never  forgive  him  for 
the  rival  he  had  created  in  the  artificial  lake  at  Blenheim. 
"  The  places  he  altered,"  says  Loudon,  "  are  beyond  all 
reckoning.  Improvement  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  ；  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  country  gentleman  who  did  not,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  consult  the  gaxdeniug  idol  of  the  day." 
Mason,  the  poet,  piaises  this  artist,  and  Horace  Walpole  apolo- 
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gis^  for  not  prdising  him."  Daines  Barnngton  says,  "  Kent 
hath  been  succeeded  by  Brown,  who  hath  tindoQbtedly, 
great  merit  in  laying  out  pleasure  grounds  ；  but  I  conceive, 
that,  in  some  of  his  plans,  I  see  traces  rather  of  the  kitchen 
gardener  of  old  Stowe,  than  of  Pous8i%  or  Claude  Lorraine." 

This  mannerism  gave  rise  finally,  to  the  celebrated  work 
On  the  Picturesque  by  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  who^  in  a  series  of 
elegant  md  masterly  essays,  pointed  out  the  faults  and  follies 
of  this  Brown  and  his  imitators,  analyzed  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  in  nature  and  art,  and  founded  a  new  sehool, 
more  spirited  and  free  in  its  aim,  deriving  its  principles 
directly  from  nature  and  painting.  These,  with  Ejiight's 
elegant  Poem,  the  Landscape,  the  English  Garden  by 
Mason,  and  Whately's  Observations  on  Modern  Gardevr 
ing,  all  published  between  1750  and  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1800,  established  the  new  style  firmly  in  the  public  mind. 
On  the  Continent,  especially  in  France,  though  the  old 
fashioned  gardens  were  not  demolished,  as  in  England, 
new  ones  were  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  dawning  taste, 
and  none  of  the  antique  establishments  were  thought  perfect 
without  a  spot  set  apart  as  a  jardin  Anglais. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  taste  in  gar- 
dening, which  was  first  made  known  to  the  English  public 
about  diis  time,  is  by  far  the  nearest  previous  approach  to 
the  modem  style.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  asserted  that 
the  English  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  ideas  of  the  modem 
style.  However  Hiis  may  be^  and  we  confess  it  has  very- 
little  weight  with  us,  the  harmonious  system  which  the  taste 
of  the  English  has  evolved  in  the  modern  style,  is  at  Ihe 
present  day,  too  far  beyond  the  Chinese  manner  to  admit  of 
any  comparison.  The  first  is  imbued  with  beauty  of  the 
most  graceful  and  agreeable  character,  based  upon  nature, 
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and  refined  by  art  ；  while  the  latter  abounds  in  puerilities 
and  whimsical  conceits ~ rocky  hills,  five  feet  high ~ imma- 
ture bridges ~ dwarf  oaks,  a  hundred  years  old  and  twenty 
inches  in  altitude ~ which,  whatever  may  be  our  admiration 
for  the  curious  ingenuity  and  skill  tasked  in  their  produc- 
tion, leave  on  our  mind,  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  taste  which  designed  them. 

The  most  distinguished  English  Landscape  Gardeners  of 
more  recent  date,  are  the  late  Humphrey  Repton,  who  died 
in  1818  ；  and  since  him  Jdm  Claudius  Loudon,  better  known 
in  this  country,  as  the  celebrated  gardening  author.  Repton's 
taste  in  Landscape  gardening  was  cultivated  and  elegant,  and 
many  of  the  finest  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  England, 
at  the  present  day,  bear  witness  to  the  skill  and  hannony  of 
his  designs.  His  published  works  are  fiill  of  instructive 
hints,  and  at  Cobham  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  seats  ia 
Britain,  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  by  Lord  Damley. 

Mr*  Loudon's*  writings  and  labours  in  tasteful  gardening, 
are  too  well  known,  to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should 
do  more  than  allude  to  them  here.  Much  of  what  is  known 
of  the  art  in  this  country  undoubtedly  is,  more  or  less  directly 
to  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  his  published  works.  Al- 
though he  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  somewhat  deficient  as  an 
artist,  in  imagination,  no  previous  author  ever  deduced,  so 
elearly,  sound  artistical  principles  in  Landscape  Gardening, 
and  Rural  Architecture  ；  and  fitness,  good  sense,  and  beauty, 
,  are  combined  with  a  remarkable  unity  of  feeling  in  all  his 
works. 

•  While  we  are  revising  this  edition,  we  regret  deeply  to  learn  the  death  of  Mr. 
Loadon.  His  herculean  laboan  at  an  author,  have  at  Uat  destroyed  him  ；  and 
in  his  death  we  lose  one  who  hai  done  more  than  any  other  penon  that  ever 
lived  to  popularise,  and  render  universal,  a  taste  for  Gardening  and  Domeatic 
Architecture. 
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As  the  modem  style  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  English, 
90  it  has  also  been  developed  and  carried  to  its  greatest  per- 
fbction  in  the  British  Islands.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
Triikfa  has  there  so  long  existed,  in  itself,  contributes  greatly 
to  the  coDitiaual  improvement  and  embellishment  of  those 
vast  landed  estates,  that  remain  perpetually  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family.  Magnificent  buildings,  added  to  by  each 
succeeding  generation,  who  often  preserve  also  the  older 
portioDS  with  the  most  scrnpulous  eare  ；  wide  spread  parks, 
clothed  with  a  Uiick  velvet  turf,  which  amid  their  moist 
almo^pheTe,  preseires  during  great  part  of  the  year  an  eme* 
raid  greenness ~ studded  with  noble  oaks  and  other  forest 
trees  which  number  centuries  of  growth  and  maturity  ；  these 
advantages,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
wealdiiest  aristocracy  in  the  worMj  have  indeed  made, 
almost,  an  entire  landscape  garden  of  "  meny  England." 
Among  a  multitude  of  splendid  examples  of  these  noble  resi， 
denoeS)  we  will  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  celebrated 
Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  where  the 
lake  alone  (probably  the  lai^st  piece  of  artifieial  water  in 
the  world)  coTeis  a  surface  of  two  hundred  acres :  Warwick 
Castle,  a  veneiable  pile,  porti<»is  of  which  have  been  built 
a  thousand  years,  standing  on  a  hill  from  whence  the  eye, 
though  ranging  over  a  wide-spread  landscape,  only  beholds 
the  park  lind  irooded  demesne  of  one  proprietor :  and  Wobum 
Abbejj  the  grounds  of  which  aie  full  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  trees  and  plants,  and  where  the  park,  like  that  of 
Ashbridge,  Chatsworth,  and  several  other  private  residences 
in  England,  is  only  ^braced  within  a  circumference  of 
from  ten,  to  twenty  miles. 

On  the  cantinent  of  Europe,  though  there  are  a  multitade 
of  examples  of  the  modern  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
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which  is  there  called  the  English  or  natural  style,  yet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  many  of  the  capitals,  especially  those 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  taste  for  the  geometric  or  ancient 
style  of  gardening  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  ； 
partially  no  doubt  because  that  style  admits,  with  more 
facility,  of  those  classical  and  architectural  acompaniments 
of  vftses,  statues,  busts,  etc.,  the  passion  for  which  per- 
vades a  people  rich  in  ancient  and  modem  sculptural  works 
of  art.  Indeed  loany  of  the  gardens  on  the  continent  are 
more  striking  from  their  numerous  sculpturesque  orna, 
ments,  interspersed  with  fountains  and  jetjwi'eau,  than  from 
the  beauty  or  rarity  of  their  vegetation,  or  from  their  ar- 
rangement. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  we  shall 
ever  witness  such  splendid  examples  of  landscape  gardens 
as  those  ^.broad,  to  which  we  hare  alluded.  Here  the  rights 
of  man  are  h^ld  to  be  equal  ；  and  if  there  are  no  enormous 
parks,  and  no  class  of  men  vhose  wealth  is  hereditary,  there 
is,  at  least,  what  is  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  a  very  poor  class 
in  the  country  ；  while  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
class  of  independent  landholders,  who  are  able  to  assemble 
around  them,  not  only  the  useful  and  convenient,  but  the 
agreeable  and  beautiful,  in  country'  life. 

The  number  of  individuals  among  us  who  possefts  wealth 
and  refinement  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  a  country  life,  and  who  desiie  in  their  private  resi- 
dences so  much  of  the  beauties  of  landscape  gardening  and 
rural  embellishment  ajs  may  be  had  without  any  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  means,  is  every  day  increasing.  And 
although,  until  lately,  a  very  meagre  plan  of  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  a  residence,  was  all  that  we  could  lay  claim 
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to,  yet  the  taste  for  elegant  rural  improvements  is  advancing 
now  so  rapidly,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that 
in  half  a  century  more,  there  will  exist  a  greater  number  of 
beautiful  TiUas  and  country  seats  of  moderate  extent,  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  England 
alone  excepted.  With  us,  a  feeling,  a  taste,  or  an  improve- 
ment, is  contagious  ；  and  once  fairly  appreciated  and  esta- 
blished in  oD€  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  disseminated  with 
a  celerity  that  is  indeed  wonderful,  to  every  other  portion. 
And  though,  it  is  necessarily  the  case  where  amateurs  of  any 
art  are  more  numerous  than  its  professors,  that  there  will 
be,  in  devising  and  carrying  plans  into  exeeution,  many 
specimens  of  bod  taste,  and  perhaps  a  sufficient  number  of 
efforts  to  improve  without  any  real  taste  whatever,  still  we 
are  convinced  the  effect  of  our  rural  embellishments  vriil  in 
the  end  be  highly  agreeable,  as  a  &lse  taste  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  penDanent  one  in  a  community  where  every  thing  is  so 
much  the  subject  of  criticism. 

With  regard  to  the  literature  and  practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening  as  an  art,  in  North  America,  almost  every  thing 
is  yet  before  us，  comparatively  little  having  yet  been 
done.  Almost  all  the  improvements  in  the  grounds  of  our 
finest  country  residences,  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  suggested  by  their 
own  good  taste,  in  many  instances  improved  by  the  study 
of  European  authors,  or  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  finest 
places  abroad.  The  only  American  work  previously  published 
which  treats  diiectly  of  Landscape  Gardening,  is  the  Ameri- 
can Gardener's  Calendar,  by  Bernard  McMahon  of  Phila- 
deljAiia.  The  only  practitioner  of  the  art,  of  any  note,  was 
ihe  late  M.  Paimentier  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 

M.  Andr^  Pannentier  was  the  brother  of  that  celebrated 
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horticulturist,  the  Chevalier  Parmentier,  Mayor  of  Enghieil, 
Hollftnd.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  year 
1824,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Nurseries  which  he  esta- 
blished at  Brooklyn,  he  gave  a  specimen  of  the  natural  style 
of  laying  out*  grounds,  combined  with  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  which  excited  public  curiosity,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little,  to  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  the  na- 
tural mode  of  landscape  gardening.  • 

During  M.  Parmentier's  resid^ce  on  Long  Island,  he  was 
almost  constantly  applied  to  for  plans  for  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  country  seats,  by  persons  in  varions  parts  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  New- York. 
In  many  cases  he  not  only  surveyed  the  demesne  to  be  im* 
proved,  but  furnished  the  plants  and  trees  necessary  to  cany 
out  his  designs.  Several  plans  were  prepared  by  him  for  re* 
sidences  of  note  in  the  Southern  States  ；  and  two  or  three 
places  in  Upper  Canada,  especially  near  Montieal,  were,  we 
believe,  laid  out  by  his  own  hands  and  stocked  from  his 
nursery  grounds.  In  his  periodical  catalogue,  he  arranged 
the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  flourish  in  this  latitude  ia 
classes,  according  to  their  height,  etc.,  and  published  a  short 
treatise  on  the  superior  claims  of  the  natural,  over  the  formal 
or  geometric  style  of  laying  out  grounds.  In  short  we  con, 
aider  M.  Pannentier's  labours  and  example  as  having  effected^ 
directly,  far  more  for  landscape  gardening  in  America,  than 
those  of  any  other  individual  whatever. 

The  introduction  of  tasteful  gardening  in  this  country  is, 
of  course,  of  a  very  recent  date.  But  so  long  ago  as  from 
25  to  50  yeaxs,  there  were  several  country  residences  highly 
remajrkable  for  extent,  elegance  of  arrangement,  and  the 
highest  order  and  keeping.  Among  these,  we  desire  espe* 
dally,  to  record  here  the  celebrated  seats  of  Chancellor  Liv-  . 
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ingston,  Wm.  Hamilton  Esq.,  Theodoie  Lyman  Esq.,  and 
Judge  Peters. 

Woodlands,  the  seat  of  the  Hamilton  family,  near  Philar 
delphia,  was,  so  long  ago  as  1805,  highly  celebrated  for  its 
gardening  beauties.  The  refined  taste  and  the  wealth  of  its 
accomplished  owner,  were  freely  lavished  in  its  improvement 
and  embeUiidunent  ；  and  at  a  time  when  the  introduction  of 
rare  exotics  was  attended  with  a  vast  deal  of  risk  and  trouble, 
the  extensive  grem-houses  and  orangeries  of  this  seat,  con- 
tained ail  the  richest  treasures  of  the  exotic  flora,  and 
among  other  excellent  gardeners  employed,  was  the  distin- 


science  was  prcMnoted  and  aided  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  were  judiciously  planted  singly 
and  in  groups,  with  a  great  variety  of  the  finest  species  of 
trees.  The  attention  of  the  visitor  to  this  place  is  now  arrest- 
ed by  two  Teiy  large  specimens  of  that  curious  tree,  the 
Japanese  Ginko,  {ScUisburia)  60  or  70  feet  high,  periiaps 
the  finest  in  Ewrope  or  America,  by  the  noble  magnolias, 
and  the  rich  park-like  appearance  of  some  of  the  plantations 
of  the  finest  native  and  foreign  oaks.  Prom  the  recent 
mdiealthmess  of  this  portion  of  tbe  Schuylkill,  Woodlands 
has  fallen  into  decay,  bat  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  tasteful  and  beautiful  residence 
in  America. 

The  seat  of  the  late  Judge  Peters,  about  five  miles  from 
Philadelphia^  was,  30  years  ago,  a  noted  specimen  of  the 
ancient  school  of  landscape  gardening.  Its  proprietor 
had  a  most  extended  reputation  as  a  scientific  agricul- 
turist, and  his  place  was  also  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
design  and  culture  of  its  pleasure-grounds,  than  for  the 
excellence  of  its  farm.    Long  and  stately  avenues,  with 
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vistas  tenninated  by  obelisks,  a  garden  adorned  with  marble 
ya;ses,  busts  and  statues,  and  pleasuie  grounds  filled  with 
the  rarest  trees  and  shrubs,  were  conspicuous  features  here. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  now  so  remarkable  as  to  attract 
strongly  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  Among  them,  is  the 
chestnut  planted  by  Washington,  which  produces  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit;  very  large  hollies ；  and  a  curious 
old  box  tree  much  higher  than  the  mansion  near  which 
it  stands.  But  the  most  striking  feature  now^  is  the  still 
remaining  grand  old  avenue  of  hemlocks,  {Abies  catUidenr 
sis.)  Many  of  these  trees,  which  were  planted  100  years 
ago,  are  now  venerable  specimens,  ninety  feet  high,  whose 
huge  trunks  and  wide  spread  branches,  aie  in  many  cases 
densely  wreathed  and  draped  with  masses  of  English  Ivy, 
forming  the  most  picturesque,  sylvan  objects  we  ever  be- 
held. 

Lemon  HiH，  half  a  mile  above  the  Fairmount  water- 
works of  Philadelphia,  was,  20  years  ago,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  geometric  mode  in  America,  and  siace  its 
destruction  by  the  extensicm  of  the  city,  a  few  years  since, 
there  is  nothing  comparable  with  it,  in  that  style,  among  us. 
All  the  symmetry,  uniformity,  and  high  art  of  the  old 
school,  were  displayed  here  in  artificial  plantations,  formal 
gardens  with  trellises,  grottoes,  sjHing-houses,  temples^ 
statues  and  vases,  with  numerous  ponds  of  water,  jets-d'eau 
and  other  waterworks,  parterres  and  an  extensive  range  of 
hothouses.  The  effect  of  this  garden  was  brilliant  and 
striking,  its  position,  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
admirable,  and  its  liberal  proprietor  Mr.  Pratt,  by  opening 
it  freely  to  the  public^  greatly  increased  the  popular  taste  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

On  the  Hudson,  the  show  place  of  the  last  age  was  the 
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still  interesting  Clermont^  then  the  residence  of  Chancellor 
Livingston.  Its  level  or  gently  undulating  lawn,  four  or 
five  miles  in  length,  the  rich  native  woods,  and  the  long 
vistas  of  planted  avenues,  added  to  its  fine  water  view,  ren- 
dered this  a  noble  {dace.  The  mansioD,  the  green-houses, 
and  the  gardens,  show  something  of  the  French  taste  in 
design,  which  Mr.  Livingston's  residence  abroad,  at  the  time 
when  that  mode  was  popular,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  adopt 
The  finest  yellow  locusts  in  America  are  now  standing  in 
die  pleasure-grounds  here,  and  the  gardens  contain  many 
specimens  of  fruit  trees,  the  first  of  their  sorts  introduced 
into  the  Union. 

Waltham  Sbuse^  about  nine  miles  from  Boston,  was,  25 
years  ago,  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  places,  as  regards 
Landscape  Gaidening^  Its  owner,  the  late  Hon.  T.  Lyman, 
was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  and  the  grounds  at  Wal- 
diam  House  bear  witness  to  a  lefined  and  elegant  taste  in 
raral  improvement  A  fine  level  park,  a  mile  in  length,  en- 
riched with  groups  of  English  limes,  e^ms  and  oaks,  and 
rich  masses  of  native  wood,  watered  by  a  fine  stream  and 
stocked  with  deer,  were  the  leading  features  of  the  place  at 
that  time;  and  this,  and  Woodlands,  were  the  two  best 
specimens  of  the^  modem  style,  as  Judge  Peters'  seat,  Lemon 
HiU,  and  Clennont,  were  of  the  ancient  style,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  history  of  Landscape  Gardening  among  us. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Union  where  the  taste  in  Land- 
scape Gardening  is  so  far  advanced,  as  on  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Hudson.  The  natural  scenery  is  of  the  finest  cha- 
racter, and  places  but  a  mile  or  two  apart  often  possess,  from 
the  constantly  Tarying  forms  of  the  water,  shores,  and  dis< 
taut  hills,  widely  different  kinds  of  home  landscape  and 
distant  view.   Standing  in  the  grounds  of  some  of  the 
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finest  of  tiiese  seats,  the  eye  beholds  ooly  the  soft  foreground 
of  smooth  lawn,  the  rich  groups  of  trees  shutting  out  all 
ijeighbouring  tracts,  the  lakerlike  expanse  of  watery  and, 
closing  the  distance,  a  fine  range  of  wooded  mountain, 
A  residence  Ijere  of  but  a  hundred  acres,  so  fortunately  aie 
these  disposed  by  nature,  seems  to  appropriate  the  whx)le 
i^enery  around,  and  to  be  a  thousand  in  extent. 

At  the  present  time,  our  handsome  villa  residences  aije 
becoming  evexy  day  more  numerous,  and  it  would  require 
much  more  space  than  our  present  limits,  to  enumerate  all 
the  tasteful  rural  .country  plc^  within  our  knowledge, 
many  of  which  have  been  newly  laid  out,  or  greatly  im- 
proved within  a  few  years.  But  we  consider  it  so  im- 
portant and  instructive  to  the  novice  in  the  art  of  Landscape 
Gardening  to  examine,  personally,  country  seats  of  a  highly 
tasteful  character,  tbat  we  shall  venture  to  refer  the  reader 
to  a  few  of  those  which  have  now  a  reputation  among  us  as 
elegant  country  residences. 

Hyde  Park^  on  the  Hudson,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  now  of  "W.  Laxigdon,  Esq.,  has  been  justly 
celebrated  ,as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  modem 
style  of  LjEtndspape  Gardening  in  America.  Nature  has, 
indeed,  done  much  for  this  place,  as  the  grounds  are  finely 
varied,  beautjtfuUy  watered  by  a  lively  stream,  and  the  views 
are  inexpressibly  striking  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  itself,  including,  as  they  do,  the  noble  Hudson  for 
sixty  miles  in  its  course,  through  rich  valleys  and  bold 
mountains.  (See  Fig.  1.)  But  the  efforts  of  art  are  not 
unworthy  so  rare  a  locality  ；  and  while  the  native  woods, 
and  beautifully  undulating  surface,  are  preserved  in  their 
original  state,  the  pleasure-grounds,  roads,  walks,  drives,  and 
new  plantations,  have  been  laid  out  in  such  a  judicious 
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Fig,  2    The  Manor  of  LiviDBston. 
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manner  as  to  heighten  the  charms  of  nature*  Large  and 
costly  hot-houses  were  erected  by  Dr.  Hosack,  with  also 
entrance  lodges  at  two  points  on  the  estate,  a  fine  bridge  over 
the  stream,  and  numerous  pavilions  and  seats  commanding 
extensive  prospects  ；  in  shorty  nothing  was  spared  to  render 
this  a  complete  residence.  The  park,  which  at  one  time 
contained  some  fine  deer,  afforded  a  delightful  drive  within 
itself,  as  the  whole  estate  numbered  about  seven  hundred 
acres.  The  plans  for  laying  out  the  grounds  were  fur* 
nished  by  Parmentier,  and  architects  from  Nevf^-York  were 
employed  in  designing  and  erecting  the  buildings.  For  a 
long  timej  this  was  the  finest  seat  in  America,  but  there  are 
now  many  rivals  to  this  claim. 

The  Manor  of  Livingston^  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mary  Liv- 
ingston, is  seven  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Hudson.  The 
mansion  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park,  rising  gradually 
from  the  level  of  a  rich  inland  country,  and  commanding 
prospects  for  sixty  miles  around.  This  pork  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  in  America^  for  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  character,  and  the  perfect  order  in  which  it  is  kept. 
The  turf  is,  every-wh«re,  short  and  velvet-like,  the  gravel- 
roads  scrupulously  firm  and  smooth,  and  near  the  house 
are  the  largest  and  most  superb  evergreens.  The  mansion 
is  one  of  the  chastest  specimens  of  the  Grecian  style,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  grace  about  the  whole 
demesne.    (Fig.  2.)  ♦ 

JBlithewood,  the  seat  of  R.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  near  Barry- 
town  on  the  Hudson,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  villa  resi- 
dences in  the  Union.  The  natural  scenery  here,  is  nowhere 
surpassed  in  its  enchanting  union  of  softness  and  dignity ― 
the  river  being  four  miles  wide,  its  placid  bosom  broken  only 
by  islands  and  gleaming  sails,  and  the  horizon  grandly 
closing  in  with  the  tall  blue  summits  of  the  distant  Kaats- 
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kills.  The  smiling,  gently  varied  lawn  is  studded  with 
groups  and  masses  of  fine  forest  and  omAznental  trees,  be- 
neath  which  are  walks  leading  in  easy  curves  to  rustic 
seats,  and  summer  houses  placed  in  secluded  spots,  or  to 
openings  aJSTording  most  lovely  prospects.  (See  Frontis* 
piece).  In  various  situations  near  the  house  and  upon  the 
lawn,  sculptured  vases  of  Maltese  stone  are  also  disposed  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  give  a  refined  and  classic  air  to  the 
grounds. 

As  a  pendant  to  this  graceful  landscape,  there  is  within 
the  grounds  scenery  of  an  opposite  character,  equally  wild 
and  pictuiesque ~ a  fine,  Ixdd  stream,  fringed  with  woody 
banks,  and  dashing  over  several  rocky  cascades^  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  falling,  altogether,  a  hundred  feet  in  half 
a  mile.  (See  view,  Sect,  viii.)  There  are  also,  within  the 
grounds,  a  pretty  gardener's  lodge,  in  the  rural  cottage  style, 
and  a  new  entrance  lodge  by  the  gate,  in  the  bracketted 
mode  ；  in  short,  we  can  recall  no  place  of  moderate  extent, 
where  nature^  and  tasteful  art,  are  both  so  prodigal  of  beauty, 
and  so  harmonious  in  effect. 

Montgomery  Place  is  directly  south  of  Blithewood.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  rich  masses  of  wood,  with  dark  and 
shadowy  w^ks  of  great  length  and  variety,  the  interest  of 
which  is  heightened  by  numerous,  tastefiil  rustic  seats, 
arbours,  and  root-houses.  Near  tbe  house  are  a  stately 
Conservatory  and  flower^arden,  and  the  views  from  the 
lawn  are  rich  and  extensive.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  Mis. 
Edward  Livingston,  and  like  the  neighbouring  one  of  J.  R. 
Livingston,  Esq.,  abounds  in  magnificent  single  trees, 
groups,  masses,  and  rolling  woods,  disposed  in  the  modem 
style  over  an  extensive  rolling  surface,  having  much  the 
air  of  an  old  European  residence. 
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These  places  owe  almost  their  entire  beauty  to  natuie,  as 
thia  wood  is  the  native  growth  of  the  soil— ji^t  so  much  of 
the  natuial  foliage  haying  been  retained,  as  clothes  the  es- 
tate with  an  ample  garniture  ；  and  much  of  the  eSkct  ci  the 
finest  perk,  carefdlly  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  modem 
style,  is  obtained,  by  judiciously  managing  the  materials,  of 
which  nature  has  here  been  so  extremely  prodigal. 

The  seat  of  Mr,  Wadsworth,  at  Geneseo,  is  the  first  in 
the  interior  of  this  state.  The  park  is  large,  on  a  fine . 
sweeping  outline  of  surface,  and  contains  many  oaks  of 
extraoidinaiy  size  and  beauty.  The  Genesee  valley  is, 
itself,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  quite  park-like,  and  for 
natuial,  sylvan  beauty,  there  is  little  in  the  country,  sur- 
passing portions  of  the  grounds  of  this  extensive  estate. 

Eeaverwyck,  a  little  north  of  Albany,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  is  the  seat  of  Wm.  P.  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq. 
(Fig.  3.)  The  whole  estate  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  square,  in- 
cluding the  village  ci  Bath  on  the  river  shore,  and  a  large 
farming  district.  The  home  residence  embraces  several  hun- 
dred acres,  with  a  large  level  lawn,  bordered  by  highly  varied 
surface  of  hill  and  dale.  The  mansion,  one  of  the  first 
class,  is  newly  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Diaper,  and  in 
its  interior ~ its  hall  with  mosaic  floor  of  polished  woods, 
hs  marble  staircase,  frescoed  apartments,  and  spacious  adjoin- 
ing conservatory ~ is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  in  the  Union. 
The  grounds  are  yet  newly  laid  out,  but  with  much  judg- 
ment ；  and  six  or  seven  miles  of  winding,  gravelled  roads 
and  walks  have  been  formed ~ their  boundaries  now  leading 
over  level  meadows,  and  now  winding  through  woody  dells. 
The  drives  thus  afforded,  are  almost  unrivalled  in  extent  and 
variety,  and  give  the  stranger  or  guest,  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  near,  and  distant  views,  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Dutchess  county,  bordering  the  Hudson,  abounds  with 
many  beautiful  seats.  Near  Bhinebeck  are  Mr.  James's  and 
Mr.  Emmet's,  charmingly  located,  with  much  simple  beauty 
of  lawn  and  trees  ；  and  Mr.  Kelly's,  remarkable  for  the  rich 
park-like  view  from  the  terrace,  in  front  of  the  house.  Near 
New-Hamburgh,  the  seats  of  Mr.  Sheafe  and  Mr.  Lenox, 
evince  high  keeping,  and  tasteful  culture. 

At  Tarrytown,  is  the  cottage  residence  of  Washington 
Irving,  which  is,  in  location  and  accessories,  almost  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  cottage-om^e.  The  charming  manner  in  which 
the  wild  foot-paths,  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  cottage,  are 
conducted  among  the  picturesque  dells  and  banks,  is  pre- 
cisely what  one  would  look  for  here.  A  little  below,  Mr. 
Sheldon's  cottage,  with  its  pretty  lawn  and  its  charming 
brook, ― is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  resi- 
dence on  the  river.  At  Hastings,  four  or  five  miles  south, 
is  the  agreeable  seat  of  Judge  Constant. 

About  twelve  miles  from  New-'York,  on  the  Sound,  is 
Hunter's  Island,  the  seat  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  a  place  of 
much  simplicity  and  dignity  of  character.  The  whole  island, 
may  be  considered  an  extensive  park,  carpeted  with  soft 
lawn,  and  studded  with  noble  trees.  The  mansion  is  sim- 
ple in  its  exterior,  but,  internally,  is  filled  with  rich  treasures 
of  art.  The  seat  of  James  Munroe,  Esq.,  on  the  East  river 
in  this  neighbourhood,  abounds  with  beautiful  trees,  and 
many  other  features  of  interest. 

The  Cottage  residence  of  William  H.  Aspinwall,  Esq', 
on  Staten  Island,  is  a  highly  picturesque  specimen  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  The  house  is  in  the  English  cot- 
tage style,  and  from  its  open  lawn  in  front,  the  eye  takes 
in  a  wide  view  of  the  ocean,  the  Narrows,  and  the  blue 
hills  of  Neversink.   In  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  the  sur* 


Fig.  4    Ottsge  RSBiileD«  of  Wm.  H.  AsjiiDirBll,  Esq. 
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face  is  much  broken  and  varied,  and  finely  wooded  and 
planted.  In  improving  this  picturesque  site,  a  nice  sense 
of  the  charm  of  natural  expression  has  been  evinced  ； 
and  the  sudden  vsgriations  from  smooth  open  surface,  to 
wild,  wooded  banks^  with  rocky,  moss-covered  flights  of 
steps,  strike  the  stranger,  equally  with  surprise  and  delight 
A  charming  greenhouse,  a  knotted  flower  garden,  and  a 
pretty,  rustic  moss-house,  are  among  the  interesting  points 
of  this  spirited  place.   (See  Pig.  4). 

In  Connecticut,  Monte  Video,  the  seat  of  Daniel  Wads， 
worth,  Esq"  near  Hartford,  is  i«rorthy  of  commendation,  as 
it  evinces  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  its  grounds,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  in  the  state.  The  residence  of  James 
HUlhouse,  Esq.,  near  New-Haven,  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  simplest  kind  of  Landscape  Gardening,  where  grace, 
fill  forms  of  trees,  and  a  gently  sloping  surface  of  grass, 
are  the  principal  features.  The  villa  of  Mr.  Whitney,  near 
New-Haven,  is  one  of  the  most  tastefully  managed  in  the 
state.  In  Maine,  the  most  remarkable  seat,  as  respects 
landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  is  that  of  Mr,  Gar- 
diner, of  Gardiner. 

The  environs  of  Boston,  are  more  highly  cultivated  than 
those  of  any  other  city  in  North  America.  There  are  here, 
whole  rural  neighborhoods  of  pretty  cottages  and  villas, 
admirably  cultivated,  and,  in  many  cases,  tastefully  laid  out 
and  planted.  The  character  of  even  the  finest  of  these 
places,  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  suburban,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  regard  them  as  furnish' 
ing  admirable  hints  for  a  class  of  residence  likely  to  become 
more  numerous  than  any  other  in  this  country the  taste- 
ful, suburban  cottage.  The  owner  of  a  small  cottage  resi- 
dence, may  have  almost  every  kind  of  beauty  and  enjoyment 
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in  his  grounds,  that  the  largest  estate  will  affotd,  so  far 
as  regards  the  interest  of  trees  and  plants,  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, recreation,  and  occupation.  Indeed,  we  have  little 
doubt  that  he,  who  directs,  personally,  the  curve  of  every 
walk,  selects  and  plants  every  shrub  and  tree,  and  watches 
with  solicitude  every  evidence  of  beaut7  and  progress, 
succeeds  in  extracting  from  his  tasteful  grounds  of  half  a 
dozen  acres,  a  more  intense  degree  of  pleasure,  than  one 
who  is  only  able  to  direct  and  enjoy,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
anangement  of  a  vast  estate. 

Belmont,  the  seat  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  is  a  residence 
of  more  note  than  any  other  near  Boston  ；  but  this  is, 
chiefly,  on  account  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass,  the 
forced  fruits,  and  the  high  culture  of  the  gardens,  A  new 
and  spacious  mansion  has  recently  been  erected  here,  and 
the  pleasure-grounds  are  agreeably  varied  with  fine  groups 
and  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  a  pleasing  lawn.   (Pig.  5.) 

The  seat  of  Col.  Perkins,  at  Brookline,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  very  beautiful 
lawn  here,  abounds  with  exquisite  trees,  finely  disposed  ； 
among  them,  some  larches  and  Norway  firs,  with  many  other 
rare  trees  of  uncommon  beauty  of  foniL  At  a  short  dis- 
tance is  the  villa  residence  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  re- 
markable for  the  unusually  fine  avenue  of  Elms  leading  to 
the  house,  and  for  the  beautiful  architectural  taste  displayed 
in  the  dwelling  itself.  The  seat  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
at  Roxbury,  possesses  also,  many  interesting  gardening 
features.* 

*  We  Americans  aie,  proverbially  impatient  of  delay,  and  a  few  yean  in 
piotpect,  appears  an  endlea  ftLturity.  So  much  is  this  the  feeling  with  many, 
that  we  verily  believe  there  are  hondredi  of  oar  ooontry  placet,  which  oinre 
their  barenen  and  deititation  of  foliage  to  the  idea,  ao  common^  that  it  requirot 
"  an  age"  for  forest  trees  to  ^  gromup,^^ 

Tba  middle  agad  man,  hesitates  about  the  good  of  planting  what  he  imagmet, 


■  Fig.  3.    B<:linoiit  Plmos,  iMftpBsstsu.  the  Hait.  of  J.  P.  Cushmg,  Ef'i 


,e  Qrauads  at  FLls  Bfuilc. 
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JPine  Bank,  the  Perkins  estate,  on  the  border  of  Jamaica 
lake,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  near  Boston. 
The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  is  exceedingly  flowing 
and  graceful,  and  it  is  varied  by  two  or  three  singular  little 
dimples,  or  hollows,  which  add  to  its  effect.  Luxuri- 
ant specimens  of  the  white  pine  aboiind,  so  as  to  give  a 
name  to  the  place,  which  is  otherwise  charmingly  planted 
and  grown.  The  perfect  order  of  the  grounds  ；  the  beauty 
of  the  walks,  sometimes  skirting  the  smooth  open  lawn,  en- 
riched with  rare  plants  and  shrubs,  and  then  winding  by 
the  shadowy  banks  of  the  water  ；  the  soft  and  quiet  cha- 
racter of  the  lake  itself, ― its  margin  richly  fringed  with 
trees,  which  conceal  here  and  there  a  pretty  cottage,  its  firm 
clean  beach  of  gravel,  and  its  water  of  crystal  purity  ；  all 
these  features  make  this  place  a  little  gem  of  natural  and 
artistical  harmony,  and  beauty.  (Pig.  6.) 
^  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  is  the  cottage  of  Thomas 
Lee^  Esq.  Enthusiastically  fond  of  botany,  and  gardening 
in  all  its  departments,  Mr.  Lee  has  here  formed  a  residence  of 

he  slwll  noTer  toe  arriving  nutarity,  and  even  many  who  are  younger, 
conceive  that  it  reqaim  more  than  an  ordinary  lifetime,  to  rear  a  fine  wood  of 
planted  trees.  About  two  yean  sincei  we  had  the  plesaure  of  vuiting  the  seat 
of  the  late  Mr.  Lowell,  whom  we  found  in  a  green  old  age,  itill  enjoying,  with 
the  anthnsiasm  of  youth,  the  pleamrea  of  Horticaltore  and  a  country  life.  For 
the  encouragement  of  those,  who  are  ever  complaining  of  the  tardy  pace  with  which 
the  growth  of  treei  advuicea,  we  Will  here  record  that  we  accompanied  Mr.  L. 
through  a  belt  of  fine  woodi  (skirting  part  of  his  residence,)  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length,  conafating  of  alhiost  all  onr  finer  hardy  troen,  many  of  them  apparently 
foil  grown,  the  whole  of  which  bad  been  planted  by  him  when  he  was  thirty-two 
yeaw  old.  At  that  time,  a  solitary  elm,  or  two  were  almoet  the  only  treei  upon 
hu  estate.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  ratioDal  source  of  pride  or  enjoyment, 
than  to  be  able  thus  to  walk,  in  the  decline  of  yean,  beneath  the  shadow  of  um- 
bfageotu  woods  and  gropes,  planted  by  our  own  hands,  and  wboie  growth  hu 
become  Almcwt  identified  with  our  own  progrera  and  existence. 
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as  much  variety  and  interests  we  ever  saw  in  so  moderate 
a  compass ~ about  20  acres.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only  a  most 
instructive  place  to  the  amateur  of  landscape  gardening,  but 
to  the  naturalist  and  lover  of  plants.  Every  shrub  seems 
placed  precisely  in  the  soil  and  aspect  it  likes  best,  and 
native  and  foreign  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  other  rare 
shrubs,  are  seen  here  in  the  finest  condition.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  in  the  surface  here,  and  while  the  lawn- 
front  of  the  house  has  a  polished  and  graceful  air,  one  or 
two  other  portions  are  quite  picturesque.  Near  the  entrance 
gate  is  an  English  oak,'  only  fourteen  years  planted,  now 
forty  feet  high. 

The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  of  Brookline  is  a  kind 
of  landscape  garden,  and  there  is  nothing  in  America,  of  the 
sort,  so  inexpressibly  channing  as  the  lanes  which  lead 
from  one  cottage,  or  villa,  to  another.  No  animals  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  and  the  open  gates,  with  tempting 
vistas  and  glimpses  under  the  pendant  boughs,  give  it  quite 
an  Arcadian  air  of  rural  freedom  and  enjoyment.  These 
lanes  are  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  wild  shrub- 
bery, often  almost  to  the  carriage  tracl 원,  and  curve  and  wind 
about,  in  a  manner  quite  bewildering  to  the  stranger  who 
attempts  to  thread  them  alone  ；  and  there  are  more  hints 
here  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  lanes,  than  we  ever 
saw  assembled  together  in  so  small  a  compass. 

In  the  environs  of  New-Bedford  are  many  beautiful 
residences.  Among  these,  we  desire  particularly  to  notice 
the  residence  of  James  Arnold,  Esq.  There  is  scarcely  a 
place  in  New-England,  where  the  pletisure-grounds  are  so 
artistically  laid  out,  so  full  of  variety,  and  in  such  perfect 
order  and  keeping,  as  at  this  channing  spot  ；  and  its  winding 
walks,  open  bits  of  lawn,  shrubs  and  plants  grouped  on  turf, 


□  the  Orounda  of  Jtanea  Arnold.  Etq  Kaw.  Bed  lord 
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shady  boweis,  and  rustic  seats,  all  most  agreeably  combined, 
lender  this  a  very  interesting  |nd  instructive  suburban  seat 

In  New-Jersey,  the  grounds  of  the  Count  de  Survilliers, 
atBoidentown,  are  very  extensive  ；  and  although  the  surface 
is  mostly  fiat,  it  has  been  well  varied  by  extensive  plan- 
tations. At  Mount  Holly,  about  twenty  miles  from  Camden, 
is  Mr.  Dunn's  unique,  semi-oriental  cottage,  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  pleasure  ground,  newly  planted,  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Notman.  (Pig.  8.) 

About  Philadelphia  there  are  several  very  interesting  seats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  Schuylkill,  and  the 
district  between  these  two  rivers. 

The  country  seat  of  Geo.  Sheaff,  Esq.^  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Pennsylvania,  in  many  respects,  is  twelve 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  house  is  a  large  and 
respectable  mansion  of  stone,  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds 
and  plantations  of  fine  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees.  The 
conspicuous  ornament  of  the  grounds,  however,  is  a  mag- 
nificent white  oak,  of  enormous  size,  whose  wide  stretching 
branches,  and  grand  head,  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the  whole 
place.  (Pig.  9.)  Among  the  sylvan  features  here,  most  in- 
teresting, are  also  the  handsome  evergreens,  chiefly  Balsam 
or  Balm  of  Gilead  firs,  some  of  which  are  now  much 
higher  than  the  mansion.  These  trees  were  planted  by  Mr. 
Sheaff  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  were  then  so  small,  that  they 
were  brought  by  him  from  Philadelphia,  at  various  times,  in 
his  carriage ~< a  circumstance  highly  encouraging  to  despair- 
ing planters,  when  we  reflect  how  comparatively  slow  grow- 
ing is  this  tree.  This  whole  estate  is  a  striking  example  of 
science,  skill  and  taste,  applied  to  a  country  seat,  and  there  are 
few  in  the  Union,  taken  as  a  whole,  superiour  to  it.* 

•  The  bim  is  300  acrei  in  extent,  and,  in  the  time  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  wm  pio- 
noonced  by  him  the  model  form  of  the  United  States.  At  the  preient  time  we 
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Cottage  residence  of  Mrs.  Camac.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  places,  withiij  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
The  house  is  a  picturesque  cottage,  in  the  rural  gothic  style, 
with  very  charming  and  appropriate  pleasure  grounds,  com- 
prising many  groups  and  masses  of  large  and  finely  grown 
trees,  interspersed  with  a  handsome  collection  of  shrubs  and 
plants  ；  the  whole  very  tastefully  arranged.  (Pig.  10.)  The 
lawn  is  prettily  varied  in  surface,  and  there  is  a  conservatory 
attached  to  the  house,  in  which  the  plants  in  pots  are 
hidden  in  beds  of  soft  green  moss,  and  which,  in  its  whole 
effect  and  management,  is  more  tasteful  and  elegant  than 
any  plant  house,  connected  with  a  dwelling,  that  we  re- 
member to  have  seen. 

Stenton,  near  Germantown,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia 
is  a  fine  old  place,  with  many  picturesque  features.  The 
farm  consists  of  700  acres,  almost  without  division  fences ― 
admirably  managed ~ and  remarkable  for  its  grand  old 
avenue  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  110  years  old,  leading  to  a 
family  cemetery,  of  much  sylvan  beauty.  There  is  a  large, 
and  excellent  old  mansion,  with  paved  hall,  built  in  1731, 
which  is  preserved  in  its  original  condition.  This  place  was 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Logan,  the  friend  of  William  Penn, 
and  is  now  owned  by  his  descendant,  Albanus  Logan. 

know  nothing  superior  to  it,  and  Capt  Barclay,  in  his  agricultural  tour,  says  it  w&s 
the  only  instonee  of  regular,  icientific  vystem  of  hiubandry  in  the  Englinh  man- 
ner, he  raw  in  America.  Indeed,  the  laige,  and  regular  fields,  filled  with  luxuriaat 
crops,  every  where  of  an  exact  evenneM  of  growth,  and  every  where  free  from 
weedB  of  any  sort  ；  the  perfect  syBtem  of  manuring  and  culture  ；  the  nmple  and 
complete  fences  ；  the  fine  stock  ；  the  very  ipacions  bami,  every  season  newly 
whitewashed  internally  and  extemally,  paved  with  wood,  and  w  clean  m  ft 
gentleman's  stable,  (with  stalls  to  &tten  90  hoad  of  cattle  ；)  theie,  and  the 
maaterly  way  in  which  the  whole  ia  managed,  both  as  regards  culture  and  profit, 
render  this  estate  one  of  no  common  interest  in  sn  agricultnnl,  ai  well  ai  ornamental 
point  of  view. 


a，  Camac's  lit^i'Wit?'!, 
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The  villa  residence  of  Alexander  Brown,  Esq.,  is  situated 
on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  Philadelphia.  There 
is  ^ere,  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  the  natural  style,  made  up 
chiefly  by  lawn  and  forest  trees.  A  pleasing  drive  through 
plantations  of  26  yeant  growth,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features ~ and  there  is  much  elegance  and  high  keeping 
in  the  giounds. 

Below  Philadelphia,  the  lover  of  beautiful  places  will 
find  a  good  deal  to  admiie  in  the  country  seat  of  John  R. 
Latimer,  Esq.,  near  Wilmington,  which  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  finest  in  Delaware.  This  place  has  all 
the  advantages  of  high  keeping,  richly  stocked  gardens  and 
conservutories,  and  imuch  natural  beauty,  heightened  by 
judicious  planting,  arrangenijent  and  culture. 

At  the  south  are  many  ^extensive  country  residences  re- 
markable for  trees  of  unusual  grandeur  and  beauty,  among 
which  the  live  oak  is  very  conspicuous  ；  but  they  are,  in  gene- 
ral, wanting  in  that  high  keeping  and  care,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  charm  of  a  landscape  garden, 

Of  smaller  villa  residences,  suburban  chiefly,  there  are 
great  numbers,  springing  up  almost  by  magic,  in  the  borders 
of  our  towns  and  cities,  Though  the  possessors  of  these  can 
scarcely  hope  to  introduce  any  thing  approaching  to  a  land- 
scape garden  style,  in  laying  out  their  limited  grounds,  still 
they  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties,  and  the  pleasures,  of  this  species  of  rural  embellish- 
ment. When  we  aie  once  master  of  the  principles,  and  aware 
of  the  capabilities  of  an  art,  we  axe  able  to  infuse  an  expression 
of  tasteful  design,  or  on  air  of  more  correct  elegance,  even 
into  the  most  humble  works,  and  with  very  limited  means. 

While  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give 
such  a  view  of  modem  Landscape  Gardening,  as  will  enable 
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the  improver  to  proceed  with  his  fascinating  operations,  in 
embellishing  the  country  residence,  in  a  practical  mode,  based 
upon  what  are  now  generally  received  as  the  correct  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  we  would  desire  the  novice,  after  making  him, 
self  acquainted  with  all  that  can  be  acquired  from  written 
works  within  his  reach,  to  strengthen  his  taste  and  add  to  his 
knowledge,  by  a  practical  inspection  of  the  best  country  seats 
among  us.  In  an  infant  state  of  society,  in  regard  to  the  fine 
arts,  much  will  be  done  in  violation  of  good  taste  ；  but  here 
where  nature  has  done  so  much  for  us,  there  is  scarcely  a 
large  country  residence  in  the  Union,  from  which  useful  hints 
in  Landscape  Gardening  may  not  be  taken.  And  in  nature, 
a  group  of  trees,  an  accidental  pond  of  혁 ter,  or  some  equally 
simple  object,  may  form  a  study  more  convincing  to  the  mind 
of  a  true  admirer  of  natural  beauty,  than  the  most  carefully 
drawn  plan,  or  the  most  elaborately  written  description. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICES 
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Gapacitiw  of  the  art.  The  beautiea  of  th0  ancient  style.  The  modern  stylo.  General 
bMLVty,  and  Picturesque  beauty  ：  thfeir  diaUnctive  chancteruUci.  HhutrmUons  drawn  flrom 
Nature  and  Painting.  Nature  and  principles  of  Landieape  Gardening  sb  an  Imitative  art. 
The  Graceflil  Khocrf.  The  Pietareaqae  lehooL  Simple  beauty  of  the  art.  The  prindplM 
of  Unit/,  HarnMMBjr,  and  Variety. 


Here  Nature  in  her  unaffected  dreue, 
Plaited  with  yalliei  and  imboat  with  biliir, 
Enchaat  with  lUver  Btreams,  and  fiiitged  with  woods, 
Site  lo¥ely."-^ 

Chahbbelatnk. 


nn  art  plus  enchanteor. 
Celt  peu  de  channer  I'oBil,  ii  &ut  purler  au  coar. 
ATex-voos  doQC  connu  ces  rapports  imrimbles. 
Dm  corps  manim^a  et  dei  dtres  leiuiblei  ？ 
ATes-Toni  entenda  det  eaux,  de,  pr^  dei  boU, 
La  muette  Eloquence  et  la  Mci^te  Yoiz  ？ 
Rendes-iuKiB  cm  effete."  1m  JardinB^  Book  1. 


E  P  O  R  E  we  proceed  to  a  detailed,  and  more 
practical  consideration  of  the  subject,  let  us  oc- 
cupy ourselves  for  a  moment  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  results  which  are 
to  be  sought  after,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
kinds  of  beauty  we  may  hope  to  produce  by 
Landscape  Gardening.  To  attempt  the  smallest  work  in  any 
art,  without  knowing  either  the  capacities  of  that  art,  or  the 
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schools,  or  modes,  by  which  it  has  previously  been  character- 
ized, is  but  to  be  groping  about  in  a  dim  twilight,  without 
the  power  of  knowing,  even  should  we  be  snccessful  in  oar 
effiwtS)  the  real  excellence  of  our  prodnctum  ；  or  o(  judging  its 
merit,  c<Hiipanitively,  as  a  work  of  taste  and  imagiiutticHL 


tr^n.]  riBOi—mi  iiji^anmiMyin. 

The  beauties  elicited  by  the  ancient  style  <^  gai- 
dening  were  those  of  regularity,  symmetry,  and  the  display 
of  laboured  art.  These  were  attained  in  a  merely  me- 
dumical  manner,  and  usnally  involved  little  or  no  Uieoiy. 
The  geometrical  form  and  lines  of  the  buildings, were  only 
extended  and  carried  out,  in  the  garden.  In  the  best 
classical  models,  the  art  of  the  sculptor  conferred  dignity 
and  elegance  on  the  garden,  by  the  fine  forms  of  marble 
TBSes,  and  statues  ；  in  the  more  intricate  uid  laboured 


time  of  William  IV.,  (Pig.  11,)  the  results  evince  a  fertility  of 
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odd  conceits,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  taste  or  imagination  ； 
and  to  level  ground  naturally  uneven,  or  to  make  an 
avenue,  by  planting  rowS  of  trees  on  each  side  of  a  broad 
walk,  requires  only  the  simplest  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
mathematical  forms.  In  short,  to  lay  out  a  garden  in  the 
geometric  style,  was  little  mote  than  a  formal  routine,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  superiour  interest  of  a  more  natural  man- 
ner was  enforced  by  men  of  genius,  that  beauty  of  expres- 
sion was  recognized,  and  Landscape  Gardening  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 

The  ancient  style  of  gardening  may,  however,  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  in  certain  cases.  In  public  squares 
and  gardens,  where  display,  grandeur  of  effect,  and  a  highly 
artificial  character  are  desirable,  it  appears  to  us  the  most 
suitable  ；  and  no  less  so  in  very  small  gardens,  in  which 
variety  and  irregularity  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  a  taste 
for  imitating  an  old  and  quaint  style  of  residence  exists,  the 
symmetrical,  and  knotted  garden,  would  be  a  proper 
accompaniment  ；  and  pleached  alleys,  and  sheared  trees, 
would  be  admired,  like  old  armour,  as  curious  specimens  of 
antique  taste  and  custom. 

The  earliest  professors  of  modem  Landscape  Gardening, 
have  generally  agreed  upon  two  species  of  beauty,  of  which 
the  art  is  capable ~ variations  no  less  certainly  distinct,  on 
the  one  hand,  than  they  are  capable  df  intermingling  and 
combining,  on  the  other.  These  are  general,  nndpicturesque 
beauty :  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  the  beauty  characterized 
by  simple  and  flowing  forms,  and  the  expressed  by  striking, 
irregular,  spirited  forms. 

The  admirer  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  lover  of  pictures  and 
engravings,  will  at  once  call  to  mind  examples  of  scenery 

distinctly  expressive  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  beauty.  In 
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nature,  perhaps  some  gently  undulating  plain  covered  with 
emerald  turf,  partially  or  entirely  encompassed  by  rich,  roll- 
ing outlines  of  forest  canopy, ~ its  widest  expanse  here  broken 
occasionally  by  noble  groups  of  round-headed  trees,  or  there 
interspersed  with  single  specimens  whose  trunks  support 
heads  of  foliage  flowing  in  outline,  or  drooping  in  masses  to 
the  very  turf  beneath  them.  In  such  a  scene  we  often  be- 
hold the  azure  of  heaven,  and  its  silvery  clouds,  as  well  as 
the  deep  verdure  of  the  luxuriant  and  shadowy  branches,  re- 
flected in  the  placid  bosom  of  a  sylvan  lake  ；  the  shores  of 
the  latter  swelling  out,  and  receding,  in  gently  curved 
lines  ；  the  banks,  sometimes  covered  with  soft  turf  sprinkled 
with  flowers,  and  in  other  portions  clothed  with  luxuriant 
masses  of  verdant  shrubs.  Here  are  all  the  elements  of  what 
is  termed  natural  beauty, or  a  landscape  characterized  by 
simple,  easy,  and  flowing  lines. 

For  an  example  of  the  opposite  character,  let  us  take  a  stroll 
to  the  nearest  woody  glen  in  your  neighbourhood ~ perhaps 
a  romantic  valley,  half  shut  in  on  two  or  more  sides  by  steep 
rocky  banks,  partially  concealed  and  overhung  by  clustering 
vines,  and  tangled  thickets  of  deep  foliage.  Against  the  sky 
outline  breaks  the  wild  and  irregulai  form  of  some  old,  half 
decayed  tree  near  by,  or  the  horizontal  and  unique  branches 
of  the  larch  or  the  pine,  with  their  strongly  marked  forms. 
Rough  and  irregular  steins  and  tranks,  rocks  half  covered 
with  mosses  and  flowering  plants,  open  glades  of  bright  ver- 
dure opposed  to  dark  masses  of  bold  shadowy  foliage,  form 
prominent  objects  in  the  foreground.  If  water  enlivens  the 
scene,  we  shall  hear  the  murmur  of  the  noisy  brook,  or  the 
cool  dashing  of  the  cascade,  as  it  leaps  over  the  rocky  barrier. 
Let  the  stream  turn  the  ancient  and  well  worn  wheel  of  the 
old  mill  in  the  middle  ground,  and  we  shall  have  an  illus- 
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tration  of  pictuiesque  beauty,  not  the  less  striking  from  its 
familiarity  to  every  one. 

To  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  the  name  of  Claude  Lor- 
laine  cannot  fail  to  suggest  examples  of  beauty  in  its  purest 
and  moQt  elegant  forms.  In  the  inimitable  pictures  of  this 
great  master,  we  see  portrayed  all  those  graceful  and  flowing 
fonns,  and  all  that  finely  accordant  colouring,  which  delight 
so  much  the  mind  of  refined  taste  and  sensibility ~ composi- 
tions emanating  from  a  beautifully  harmonious  soul,  and 
inspired  by  a  climate,  and  a  richness  of  nature  and  art, 
nowhere  surpassed. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  shall  we  find  all  the  elements  of 
the  picturesque,  more  graphically  combined,  than  in  the  vigo- 
rous landscapes  of  Sal vator  Rosa!  In  those  rugged  scenes, 
even  the  lawless  aspects  of  his  favourite  robbers  and  ban- 
ditti, are  not  more  spirited  than  the  bold  rocks  and  wild 
passes  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  And  in  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pencil,  we  see  the  influence  of  a  romantic  and 
yigoTOUs  imagination,  nursed  amid  scenes  teeming  with  the 
grand  as  well  as  the  picturesque ~ both  of  which  he  em- 
bodied in  the  most  striking  manner. 

In  giving  these  illustrations  of  general,  and  of  pictu- 
resque beauty,  we  have  not  intended  them  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  exact  models  for  imitation  in  Landscape  Gar- 
dening~ only  as  striking  examples  of  expression  in  natural 
scenery.  Although  in  nature  many  landscapes  partake  in 
a  certain  degree  of  both  these  kinds  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  effect  is  more  satisfactory,  where  either 
the  one  or  the  other  character  predominates.  The  accom- 
plished amateur,  should  be  able  to  seize  at  once  upon  the 
characteristics  of  these  two  species  of  beauty  in  all  scenery. 
To  assist  the  reader  in  this  kind  of  discrimination,  we  shall 
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keep  these  expressions  constantly  in  view,  and  we  hope  we 
shall  be  able  fully  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  expression 
of  even  single  trees,  in  this  respect.  A  few  strongly  marked 
objects,  either  picturesque,  or  simply  beautiful,  will  often 
confer  their  character  upon  a  whole  landscape  ；  as  the  de- 
struction of  a  single  group  of  bold  rocks,  covered  with  wood, 
may  render  a  scene,  once  picturesque,  completely  insipid. 

The  early  writers  on  the  modem  style  were  content  with 
trees  allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural  forms,  and  with  an 
easy  assemblage  of  sylvan  scenery  in  the  pleeusure-grounds, 
which  resembled  the  usual  woodland  features  of  nature. 
The  effect  of  this  method  will  always  be  interesting,  and  an 
agreeable  effect  will  ever  be  the  result  of  following  the 
simplest  hints  derived  from  the  free  and  luxuriant  forms  of 
nature.  No  residence  in  the  country  can  fail  to  be  pleasing, 
whose  features  are  natural  groups  of  forest  trees,  smooth 
lawn,  and  hard  gravel  walks. 

But  this  is  scarcely  Landscape  Gardening  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  although  apparently  so  understood  by  many 
writers.  By  Landscape  Gardening,  we  understand  not  only 
an  imitation,  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence,  of  the 
general  forms  of  nature,  but  an  expressive,  harmonious,  and 
refined  imitation.*  In  Landscape  Gardening,  we  should  aim 

*  "ThcMf  there  u  a  beauty  pf  nature  and  a  beauty  of  art  To  copy  the 
beaaty  of  nature  cannot  be  called  being  an  aitiit  in  the  higheft  mxum  of  the  woid, 
ai  a  mechanical  talent  only  is  reqniaite  for  thiB.  The  beautiful  in  art  depends 
on  ideas,  and  the  true  Bitist,  therefore,  must  possess,  together  with  the  talent 
for  technical  execution,  that  genial  power  which  revels  freely  in  rich  fonni,  and 
IB  capable  of  producing  and  amnuUing  them.  It  ii  by  thii,  that  the  merit  of  the 
artist  and  hii  production  ii  to  be  judged;  and  these  cannot  be  properly  esti- 
mated among  those  barren  copyists  which  we  find  so  many  of  our  flower,  land- 
scape, and  portrait  painten  to  be.  But  the  aitut  stands  much  higher  in  the 
■cale,  who,  though  a  copyist  of  viaible  natnre,  u  cajMibla  of  leiiing  it  with  poetic 
feeling,  and  representing  it  in  its  more  dignified  Mine  ；  luch  for  example  m 
Raphael,  Poanin,  Claude,  &c."— Wun»kunbb>. 
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to  sepeiate  the  accidental,  and  extraneous  in  nature,  and  to 
preserve  only  the  spirit,  or  essence.  This  subtle  essence  lies, 
we  believe,  in  the  expression,  more  or  less  pervading  every 
attractive  portion  of  nature.  And  it  is  by  eliciting,  preser- 
ving, or  heightening  this  expression,  that  we  may  give  our 
landscape  gardens  a  higher  charm,  than  even  all  the  polish 
of  art  can  bestow. 

Now  the  two  expressions  in  nature  most  suitable  for  • 
imitation,  lie  in  Beauty's  flawing,  graceful  outlines  ；  and  in 
the  irregular,  spirited  forms  of  the  Picturesque.  The 
Sublime,  and  the  Grand,  characters  that  abound  in  nature, 
scarcely  come  within  the  limits  of  artificial  imitation ― 
certainly  not  in  the  extent  of  most  places  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  graceful,  and  the  picTUREsauE, 
are  characters  abounding  even  in  small  portions  of  nature. 
In  the  grounds  of  a  country  residence,  the  force  of  these 
expressions  may  often  be  greatly  increased.  Frequently  a 
group  of  trees,  a  rounded,  or  an  abrupt  knoll,  situated 
prominently,  will  give  a  hint  for  all  future  improvement. 

If  we  choose  a  bit  of  scenery  naturally  flowing  and 
beautiful  in  its  outlines,  we  heighten  that  expression  by  the 
refinements  of  caie  and  culture  ；  by  our  smoothly  mown 
lawns,  curved  walks,  rich  groups  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees.  If  we  fall  upon  a  picturesque  locality,  we  may  add 
to  its  charm,  both  by  the  removal  of  every  thing  inharmo- 
nious or  out  of  keeping,  and  by  winding  the  walks,  select- 
ing and  planting  the  shrubs  and  trees,  adapting  the  style 
of  the  buildings,  and,  in  short,  conducting  all  our  improve- 
ments, with  an  eye  to  picturesque  expression. 

There  is  no  surface  of  ground,  however  bare,  which  has 
not,  naturally,  more  or  less  tendency  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  expressions.   And  the  improver  who  detects  the  true 
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character,  and  plants,  builds,  and  embellishes,  as  he  should ― 
constantly  aiming  to  elicit  and  strengthen  it ~ will  soon 
arrive  at  a  far  higher  and  more  satisfactory  result,  than  one, 
who,  in  the  common  manner,  works  at  random.  The  latter 
may  succeed  in  producing  pleasing  grounds "~ he  will  un- 
doubtedly add  to  the  general  beauty  and  tasteful  appearance 
of  the  country,  and  we  gladly  accord  him  our  thanks.  But 
•  the  improver  who  unites  with  pleasing  forms,  an  expression 
of  sentiment,  will  affect  not  only  the  common  eye,  but,  much 
more  powerfully,  the  imagination,  and  the  refined  and  deli- 
cate taste. 

Expression  being  the  master  key  to  the  heart,  in  all  land- 
scapes, it  follows  that  the  highest  imitative  sphere  of  the  art 
of  Landscape  Gardening,  consists  in  arranging  the  materials 
so  as  to  awaken  emotions  of  grace,  elegance,  or  picturesque- 
ness,  joined  with  unity,  harmony,  and  variety,  more  distinct 
and  forcible,  than  are  suggested  by  natural  scenery.  This 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  difficult,  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature  ； 
but  a  moment's  thought  will  convince  him,  that  the  very 
fact  of  art  and  man's  habitation  being  contrasted,  as  it  is 
in  a  Landscape  Garden,  with  a  natural  expression,  will  at 
once  heighten  the  force  of  the  latter.  The  sunny,  peaceful 
lake  is  less  smiling,  and  the  impetuous  mountain  cascade  less 
stirring,  when  we  cross  them  in  a  wild  journey,  than  when 
they  open  upon  us,  unlooked  for,  in  the  luxuriant  grounds 
of  a  well  kept,  rural  home. 

With  these  views  regarding  expression  in  natu]»l  scene- 
ry, we  shall  divide  the  modem  style  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing into  two  kinds,  founded  on  the  two  leading  expressions 
to  be  imitated,  viz :  the  graceful  and  the  picturesque  ； 
and,  these  two  divisions  having  each  their  especial  admirers, 
we  shall  distinguish  them  as  the  Graceful,  and  the  Pictu- 
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resque  schools  of  the  art.*  We  have  already  suggested  that 
almost  all  our  country  places  have,  naturally,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  characteirs  ；  and  the  unity  and  harmony ― in 
short,  the  whole  beauty  and  success  of  improvements,  will 
depend  on  our  feeling  and  understanding  those  character- 
istics before  we  commence  exercising  our  taste.  The  fore- 
going hints  on  expression  in  wild  landscape,  will  perhaps 
assist  our  readers  in  reading  nature's  physiognomy.  Let 
us  now  examine,  a  little,  the  character  of  the  two  schools 
founded  on  these  expressions. 

The  graceful  school  of  Landscape  Gardening,  (Fig. 
12,)  aims  at  the  production  of  outlines  whose  curves  are 
expressive  of  grace,  surfaces  of  softness,  and  growth  of 
richness  and  luxuriance.  In  the  shape  of  the  ground,  it 
is  evinced  by  easy  undulations,  melting  gradually  into  each 
other.  In  the  form  of  trees,  by  smooth  stems,  full,  round 
or  symmetrical  heads  of  foliage,  and  luxuriant  branches, 

^TikiogLandacape  Gudening,  u  we  do  in  thii  country,  on  new  itaitixig  ground, 
we  condder  ounelyM  fiurly  at  liberty  to  define,  and  clear  up,  the  conftuedand 
doadj  views  of  the  end  or  aim  of  imitatum,  perrading  moit  Europemn  authon 
on  this  rabject  Price,  whose  work  on  the  PietiirMqae  (lee  late  edition  of 
Sir  T.  Lander,)  is  most  fall  and  complete,  we  consider  th«  master,  and  able 
exponent  of  the  Pictnroflqne  school.  Rapton,  who  ftdvocatei  in  his  worlu  a 
more  polished  and  cultivated  style,  (lee  London't  edition  of  Repton,)  we  hold  to 
be  the  fint  authority  in  the  Graceful  School.  Mr.  London*!  Oardenesque  ityle, 
is  bm  anolhor  word  for  what  we  term  the  Gnceful  ichool  ；  except  that  we  con- 
lider  the  latter  exemplified  in  all  flowing,  Inxiiriantly  developed  forms  ；  while 
Mr.  London,  who  prefers  mere  aitUtical  beauty  to  that  of  expreuion,  properly  limits 
the  gardenaquB  to  artifidBl  planting  only.  The  dininctkm  between  thejncfurw^, 
and  the  heaui\ftU,  ii  perhaps  open  to  some  difference  of  opinion,  and  all  Land- 
scape Gardening  aims  at  the  production  of  the  beantiftil.  Bat  in  the  graceful  out- 
Udm  of  highly  cultivated  fbrmg  of  trees,  and  beaotiftil  curvet  of  aar&ce  and  walks, 
in  highly  polished  icen«s,  lies  to  different  a  kind  of  beauty  from  that  of  the  irregu- 
lar gnmnd,  trees,  etc.,  of  pictaresqae  landscape,  that  we  conceive  the  two  terms 
will  be  fonnd,  at  leait  for  the  moderate  scale  of  the  art  with  ut,  at  once  precue 
and  rignificant 
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often  drooping  to  the  ground, ~ which  is  chiefly  attained  by 
planting  and  grouping,  to  allow  free  development  of  form  ； 
and  by  selecting  trees  of  suitable  character,  as  the  elm,  the 
ash,  and  the  like.    In  walks  and  roads,  by  easy  flowing 
curves,  following  natural  shapes  of  the  surface,  with  no 
sharp  angles  or  abrupt  turns.    In  water,  by  the  smooth  lake 
with  curved  margin,  embellished  with  flowing  groups  of 
trees,  and  full  masses  of  flowering  shrubs ~ or  in  the  easy 
winding  curves  of  a  brook.    The  keeping  df  such  a  scene 
should  be  of  the  most  polished  kind, ~ grass  mown  into  a 
softness  like  velvet,  gravel  walks  scrupulously  firm,  dry, 
and  clean,  and  the  most  perfect  order  and  neatness,  should 
reign  throughout,   ^mong  the  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be 
conspicuous  the  finest  foreign  sorts,  distinguished  by  beauty 
of  form,  foliage,  and  blossom  ；  and  rich  groups  of  shrubs, 
and  flowering  plants,  should  be  arranged  in  the  more  dressed 
portions   near  the  house.     And  finally,  considering  the 
house  itself  as  a  feature  in  the  scene,  it  should,  properly, 
belong  to  one  of  the  classical  modes— the  Italian,  Tuscan, 
or  Venetian  forms  are  preferable,  because  these  have  a 
domestic  air,  and  readily  admit  of  the  graceful  accompani- 
ments of  vases,  urns,  and  other  harmonious  accessories. 
Or,  if  we  are  to  have  a  plainer  dwelling,  it  should  be  sim- 
ple in  its  character,  and  its  veranda  may  be  festooned 
with  masses  of  the  finest  climbers. 

The  Picturesque  School  of  Landscape  Gardening,  Fig. 
13,  aims  at  the  production  of  outlines  of  a  certain  spirited 
irregularity  ；  surfaces,  comparatively  abrupt  and  broken  ； 
and  growth,  of  a  somewhat  wild  and  bold  character.  The 
shape  of  the  ground  sought  after,  has  its  occasional  smooth- 
ness varied  by  sudden  variations,  and,  in  parts,  runs  into 

dingles,  rocky  groups,  and  broken  banks.   The  trees,  should, 
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in  many  places,  be  old  and  irregular,  with  rough  stems, 
and  bark  ；  and  pines,  larches,  and  other  trees  of  striking, 
iiTeg:ular  growth,  must  appear,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give 
chaiacter  to  the  woody  outlines.  As,  in  the  Graceful  school 
the  trees  are  planted  singly,  in  open  groups,  to  allow  full 
expansion,  so  in  the  Picturesque  school,  the  grouping  takes 
eveiy  variety  of  form;  every  object  should  group  with 
another  ；  trees  and  shrubs  are  often  planted  closely  together  ； 
and  intricacy,  and  variety ~ thickets ― glades ~ and  under- 
wood~ as  in  wild  nature,  are  all  indispensable.  Walks  and 
loads  are  more  abrupt  in  their  windings,  turning  off  fre- 
quently at  sudden  angles,  where  the  form  of  the  ground,  or 
some  inviting  object,  directs.  In  water,  all  the  wildness  of 
romantic  spots  in  nature,  is  to  be  imitated  or  preserved  ；  and 
the  lake  or  stream  with  bold  shore,  and  rocky,  wood-fringed 
margin,  or  the  cascade  in  the  secluded  dell,  are  the  character- 
istic forms.  The  keeping  of  such  a  landscape  will,  of  course, 
be  less  careful  than  in  the  graceful  school.  Firm  gravel 
walks  near  the  house,  and  a  general  air  of  neatness  in  that 
quarter,  are  indispensable  to  the  fitness  of  the  scene  in  all 
modes,  and,  indeed  properly  evince  the  recognition  of  art 
in  all  Landscape  Gardening.  But  the  lawn  may  be  less  fre- 
quently mown,  the  edges  of  the  walks  less  carefully  trimmed, 
in  the  pictuiesque  mode.  While  in  portions  more  removed 
from  the  house,  the  walks  may  sometimes  sink  into  a  mere 
footpath  without  gravel,  and  the  lawn  change  into  the  forest 
glade  or  meadow.  The  architecture  of  the  Picturesque 
school,  is  the  Gothic  mansion  and  old  English  cottage,  or  the 
Swiss,  or  some  other  bracketted  form,  with  bold  projection, 
deep  shadows,  and  irregular  outlines.  Rustic  baskets,  and 
similar  ornaments,  may  abound  near  the  house,  and  in  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  the  place. 
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The  recognition  of  art,  as  Loudon  justly  observes,  is  a 
first  principle  in  Landscape  Gardening,  as  in  all  other  arts  ； 
and  those  of  its  professors  have  erred,  who  supposed  that 
the  object  of  this  art  is,  merely,  to  produce  a  fac-simile  of 
nature,  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  wild  scene. 
But  we  contend  that  this  principle  may  be  equally  attained 
in  either  school ~ the  picturesque  cottage  being  as  much  a 
work  of  art,  as  the  classic  villa  ；  its  baskets,  and  seats  of 
rustic  work,  indicating  the  hand  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
marble  vase,  and  balustrade  ；  and  a  walk,  sometimes  narrow 
and  crooked,  is  as  quickly  recognized  as  man's  work,  as  one 
always  regular  and  flowing.  Foreign  trees,  of  picturesque 
growth,  are  as  readily  obtained,  as  those  of  graceful  forms. 
The  recognition  of  art  is,  therefoie,  always  apparent  in  both 
modes.  The  evidences  are  indeed  stronger,  and  more  multi- 
plied, in  the  careful  polish  of  the  Graceful  school  ；  and 
looking  at  the  effects,  with  this  principle  mainly  in  view,  as 
many  persons  will,  whose  only  standard  is  cost  and  expense, 
this  school  must  be  acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect.*  But,  assuming  the  principle  of  beauty  of  expres-* 
sion  to  be  the  higher,  many  imaginative  persons  will  prefer 
the  picturesque  school,  as  affecting  the  mind  with  much  of 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  wild  nature,  combined  with  the  ad- 

•The  heau  ideal  in  Landac^  GardeniDg,  ai a  fine  art,  appean  toiii,to  be  em* 
braced  in  the  creation  of  icenery  exprearive  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  beauty,  aa 
the  graceful,  or  pictnreiqne,  the  materials  of  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
diffmnt  from  tfaoM  In  wild  nature,  Mng  eompoied  of  the  floral  and  aiborieal- 
tural  riches  of  aU  cUmatea,  u  fiir  aa  powible  ；  uniting,  in  the  tame  soetM,  a 
richnees  and  a  variety  never  to  be  found  in  any  one  portion  of  nature  ； —a  leeno 
characterised  as  a  work  of  art,  by  the  variety  of  the  materials,  af  foreign  trees, 
plant*,  Ac.,  and  by  the  polish  and  keeping  of  the  groonds  in  the  nataral  ityle, 
aa  difltiactly  as  by  the  unifonn  and  lymmetrioal  aRangement,  in  the  aacirat 
ftyle. 
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vantages  of  a  suilabla  convenience  fbi  habitation.  A  certain 
artist-like  feeling  is  necessary,  to  enable  one  to  relish  the 
picturesque.  For  this  reason,  the  many,  see  and  feel  the 
power  of  beauty  in  her  gmcefol,  flowing  forms  ；  but  it  is 
only  the  imaginative  few,  who  appreciate  her  more  free 
and  spirited  charms.  There  are  perhaps  a  thousand,  who 
admire  the  smoothness,  softness,  and  flowing  outlines,  that 
predominate  in  the  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds,  as  we  usually 
see  them,  where  there  is  one  who  would  prefer  a  cottage  in 
a  highly  insular  and  pictuiesque  valley,  or  a  castle  on  a 
rocky  crag  ；  though  the  latter,  may,  to  certain  minds,  be 
incomparably  more  enchanting. 

We  shall,  therafore,  keep  distinctly  in  view  the  two 
schools,  in  treating  of  the  practice  of  the  art.   There  are 
always,  ciicumstances  which  most  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  amateurs,  in  this  country,  in  choosing  between  the 
two.   These  are,  fixed  locality,  expense,  individual  prefer- 
ence in  style  of  building,  and  many  others  which  leadSy 
occur  to  all.   The  great  variety  of  attractive  sites,  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country,  afford  an  abundance  of  indica- 
tions for  either  taste.   Within  the  last  five  years,  we  think 
the  picturesque  is  beginning  to  be  preferred.  It  has,  when 
a  suitable  locality  offers,  great  advantages  for  us.   The  raw 
materials  of  wood,  water,  and  surface,  by  the  margin  of 
many  of  our  rivers  and  brooks,  are  at  once  appropriated 
with  so  much  effect,  and  so  little  axt,  in  the  picturesque 
mode  ；  the  annual  tax  on  the  purse  too,  is  so  comparatively 
little,  and  the  charm  so  great  ！ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  residences  of  a  country  of  level 
plains,  usually  allow  only,  the  beauty  of  simple,  and  graceful 
forms  ；  and  the  larger  demesne,  with  its  swelling  hills  and 
noble  masses  of  wood,  (may  we  not,  prospectively,  say  the 
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prairie  too,)  should  always,  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of 
wealth,  be  made  to  display  all  the  fieeness  and  beauty  of  the 
Graceful  school. 

But  there  are  many  persons  with  small,  cottage  places, 
of  little  decided  character,  who  have  neither  room,  time, 
nor  income,  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  grounds 
fully,  after  either  of  those  two  schools.  How  shall  they 
render  their  places  tasteful  and  agreeable,  in  the  easiest 
maimer?  We  answer,  by  attempting  atUy  the  simple  and 
the  natural  ；  and  the  unfailing  way  to  secuie  this,  is  by 
employing  only  trees  and  grass.  A  soft  verdant  lawn,  and 
a  few  forest  or  ornamental  trees,  well  grouped,  give  universal 
pleasure ― they  contain  in  themselves,  in  fact,  the  basis  of 
all  our  agreeable  sensations  in  a  landscape  garden ~ (natural 
beauty,  and  the  recognition  of  art,)  and  they  are  the  most 
enduring  sources  of  enjoyment  in  any  place.  There  are 
no  country  seats,  in  the  United  States,  so  unsatisfactory  and 
tasteless  as  those  in  which,  without  any  definite  aim,  every 
thing  is  attempted  ；  and  a  mixed  jumble  of  discordant  forms, 
materials,  ornaments,  and  decorations,  is  assembled ~ a  part  • 
in  one  style  and  a  bit  from  another,  without  the  least  feeling 
of  unity,  or  congruity.  These  rural  bedlams,  full  of  all 
kinds  of  absurdities,  without  a  leading  character  or  expies- 
sion  of  any  sort,  cost  their  owners  a  vast  deal  of  trouble, 
and  money,  without  giving  a  tasteful  mind,  a  shadow  of 
the  beauty  which  it  feels,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a  neat  cot- 
tage residence,  with  its  simple,  sylvan  character  of  well  kept 
lawn  and  trees.  If  the  latter  does  not  rank  high  in  the 
scale  of  Landscape  Gardening,  as  an  art,  it  embodies  much  of 
its  essence,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment the  production  of  the 
beautiful  in  country  residences. 

Besides  the  beauties  of  form  and  expression  in  the  diffe- 
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rent  modes  of  laying  out  gprounds,  there  are  certain  universal 
and  inherent  beauties,  common  to  all  styles,  and,  indeed, 
to  every  composition  in  the  fine  arts.  Of  these,  we  shall  es- 
pecially point  out  those  growing  out  of  the  principles  of 

UNITY,  HARMONY,  and  VARIETY. 

Unitt,  or  the  production  of  a  whole^  is  a  leading  principle 
of  tfie  highest  importance,  in  every  art  of  taste  or  design, 
without  which,  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  realized.  This 
arises  firom  the  fajct,  that  the  mind  can  only  attend,  with  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction,  to  one  object,  or  one  composite  sensation, 
at  the  same  time.  If  two  distinct  objects,  or  class  of  objects 
present  themselves  at  once  to  us,  we  can  only  attend  satisfac- 
torily to  one,  by  withdrawing  our  attention,  for  the  time,  from 
the  other.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  this  leading 
principle  of  unity. 

To  illustrate  the  subject,  let  us  suppose  a  building,  partially 
built  of  wood,  with  square  windows,  and  the  lemainder  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  long  and  narrow  windows.  However 
well  such  a  building  may  be  constructed,  or  however  nicely 
the  different  proportions  of  the  edifice  may  be  adjusted,  it  is 
evident,  it  can  never  form  a  satisfactory  whole.  The  mind 
can  only  account  for  such  an  absurdity,  by  supposing  it  to 
have  been  built  by  two  individuals,  or  at  two  different  times, 
as  there  is  nothing  indicating  an  unity  of  mind  in  its  com- 
position. 

In  Landscape  Gardening,  violations  of  the  principle  of  unity 
are  often  to  be  met  with,  and  they  are  always  indicative  of 
the  absence  of  correct  taste  in  art.  Looking  upon  a  landscape 
fiom  the  windows  of  a  villa  residence,  we  sometimes  see  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  view  embraced  by  the  eye,  laid 
out  in  natural  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  upon  one  side, 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  scene,  a  formal  avenue 
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leading  directly  up  to  the  house.  Such  a  view  can  never 
appear  a  satisfactory  whole,  because  we  experience  a  con- 
fusion of  sensations  in  contemplating  it.  There  is  an 
evident  incongruity  in  bringing  two  modes  of  arranging 
plantations,  so  totally  different,  under  the  eye  at  one  moment, 
which  distracts,  rather  than  pleases  the  mind.  In  this  exam- 
ple, the  avenue,  taken  by  itaelf,  may  be  a  beautiful  object,  and 
the  groups  and  connected  masses  may,  in  themselves,  be  ele^ 
gant,  yet  if  the  two  portions  are  seen  together,  they  will  not 
form  a  whole,  because  they  cannot  make  a  composite  idea. 
For  the  same  reason,  there  is  something  unpleasing  in  the 
introduction  of  fruit  trees  among  elegant  omam^tal  trees 
on  a  lawn,  or  even  in  assembling  together,  in  the  some  beds, 
flowering  plants,  and  culinary  vegetables ~ aae  class  of 
vegetation  suggesting  the  useful,  and  homely,  alone  to  the 
mind,  and  the  other,  avowedly,  only  the  ornamental. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  large  eictent  of  suiface,  where  a 
great  many  objects  are  necessarily  presented  to  the  eye  at 
once,  the  principle  of  unity  will  suggest  that  there  should  be 
some  grand  or  leading  features  to  which  the  others  should  be 
merely  subordinate.  Thus,  in  grouping  trees,  there  should 
be  some  large  and  striking  masses  to  which  the  others  appear 
to  belong,  however  distant,  instead  of  scotteied  groups,  all 
of  the  same  size.  Even  in  arranging  walks,  a  whole  will 
more  readily  be  recognized,  if  there  are  one  or  two,  of  large 
size,  with  which  the  others  appear  connected  as  branches, 
than  if  all  are  equal  in  breadth,  and  present  the  same 
appearance  to  the  eye  in  passing. 

In  all  works  of  art  which  command  universal  admiiation, 
we  discover  an  unity  of  conception  and  composition,  an  unity 
of  taste  and  execution.  To  assemble  in  a  single  compositioUi 
forms  which  are  discordant,  and  portions  dissimilar  in  jdan, 
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cm  only  afford  pleasure  for  a  short  time,  to  tasteless  minds,  or 
those  fond  of  trifling  and  puerile  conceits.  The  production 
of  an  accordant  whole,  is,  on  the  contrary,  capable  of  affording 
the  most  permaQent  enjoyment  to  educated  minds,  every 
where,  and  at  all  periods  of  time. 

After  unity,  the  principle  of  Variety  is  w<ythy  of  con- 
sideration, as  a  fertile  source  of  beauty  in  Landscape  Garden- 
ing. Variety  must  be  considered  as  belonging  more  to  the 
details,  than  to  the  production  of  a  whole  ；  and  it  may  be 
attained  by  disposing  trees  and  shrubs  in  numerous  different 
ways;  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of 
different  species  of  vegetation,  or  kinds  of  walks,  ornamental  • 
objects,  buildings  and  seats.  By  producing  intricacy,  it 
creates  in  scenery  a  thousand  points  of  interest,  and  elicits  new 
beauties,  through  different  arrangements  and  combinations 
of  foims  and  colours,  light  and  shades.  In  pleasure-grounds, 
while  the  whole  should  exhibit  a  general  plan,  the  different 
scenes  presented  to  the  eye,  one  after  the  other,  should  pos- 
sess sufficient  variety  in  the  detail,  to  keep  alive  the  interest 
of  the  spectator,  and  awaken  further  curiosity. 

Harmony  may  be  considered  the  principle  presiding  over 
variety,  and  preventing  it  from  becoming  discordant.  It, 
indeed,  always  supposes  cmtrastSy  but  neither  so  strong,  nor 
so  firequent,  as  to  produce  discord  ；  and  variety,  but  not  so 
great,  as  to  destroy  a  leading  expression.  In  plantations,  we 
seek  it  in  a  combination  of  qualities,  opposite  in  some  re- 
spects, as  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  similar  in  others, 
as  the  form.  In  embellishments,  by  a  great  variety  of 
objects  of  interest,  as  sculptured  vases,  sun  dials,  or  rustic 
seats,  baskets,  and  arbors,  of  different  forms,  but  all  in 
accordance,  or  keeping,  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

To  iUustrate  the  three  principles,  with  reference  to  Land- 
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scape  Gardening,  we  may  remark,  that,  if  unity,  only,  were 
consiilted,  a  scene  might  be  planted  with  but  one  kind  of 
tree,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  sameness  ；  on  the  other 
hand,  variety  might  be  carried  so  fax  as  to  have  every  tree 
of  a  different  kind,  which  would  produce  a  confused  effect 
Harmony,  however,  introduces  contrast,  and  variety,  but 
keeps  them  subordinate  to  unity,  and  to  the  leading  expres- 
sion, and  is,  thus,  the  highest  principle  of  the  three. 

In  this  brief  abstract  of  the  nature  of  imitation  in  Land- 
scape Gardening,  and  the  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  is  possible 
to  produce  by  means  of  the  art,  we  have  endeavoured  to  elu- 
cidate its  leading  principles,,  clearly,  to  the  reader.  These 
grand  principles  we  shall  here  succinctly  recapitulate, 
premising,  that  a  familiarity  with  them  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  in  the  successful  practice  of  this  elegant  art,  vi2^. 

The  Imitation  op  the  Beauty  of  Expression, 
derived  from  a  refined  perception  of  the  sentiment  of  na- 
ture :  The  Recognition  op  Art,  founded  on  the  immu- 
tability of  the  true,  as  well  as  the  beautiful :  And  the 
Production  op  Unity,  Harmony,  and  Variety,  in 
order  to  render  complete,  and  continuous,  our  enjoyment 
of  any  artistical  work. 

Neither  the  professional  Landscape  Gardener,  nor  the  ama- 
teur, can  hope  for  much  success  in  realizing  the  nobler  effects 
of  the  art,  unless  he  first  make  himself  master  of  the  natural 
character,  or  prevailing  expression,  of  the  place  to  be  im- 
proved. In  this  nice  perception,  at  a  glance,  of  the  natural 
expression,  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  a  residence,  lies  the 
secret  of  the  superior  results  produced  even  by  the  improver, 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  "  is  proud  of  no 
other  art  than  that  of  softening  nature's  harshness,  and  copy- 
ing her  graceful  touch."   When  we  discover  the  picturesque^ 
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indicated  in  the  grounds  of  the  residence  to  be  treated,  let  us 
take  advantage  of  it  ；  and  while  all  harshness  incompatible 
with  scenery  near  the  house  is  removed,  the  original  expres- 
sion may  in  most  cases  be  heightened,  in  all,  rendeied  more 
elegant  and  appropriate,  without  lowering  it  in  force  or  spirit. 
In  like  maimer  good  taste  will  direct  Us  to  embellish  scenery 
expressive  of  graceful  beauty,  by  the  addition  of  forms, 
whether  in  trees,  buildings,  or  other  objects,  harmonious  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  colour  and  outline. 
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M  ONG  all  the  materials  at  our  disposal 


aone  are  at  once  bo  highly  ornamental,  so 
indispensable,  and  to  easily  managed,  as  trees,  or  wood.  We 
introduce  them  in  every  pait  of  the  landscape, ― in  the  fore- 
ground as  well  as  in  the  distance,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
in  the  depAs  of  the  valleys.  They  are,  indeed,  like  the 
drapery  which  coreis  a  stHueniiat  ungainly  figuie,  and  while 
it  conceals  its  defects,  communicates  to  it  new  interest  and 


A  tree,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  most  beaudfol  objects  in 
natuie.   Airy  and  delicate  in  its  youth,  lozuriant  and  majestic 
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in  its  prime,  venerable  and  pictuiesque  in  its  old  age,  it  con- 
stitutes in  its  various  forms,  sizes,  and  developments,  the 
greatest  charm  and  beauty  of  the  earth  in  all  countries.  The 
most  varied  outline  of  surface,  the  finest  combination  of  pic- 
turesque materials,  the  stateliest  country  house  would  be  com- 
paiatively  tame  and  spiritless,  without  the  inimitable  ac- 
companiment of  foliage.  Let  those  who  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  a  richly  wooded  country, ~ whose  daily 
visions  are  deep  leafy  glens,  forest  clad  hills,  and  plains 
luxuriantly  shaded, ― transport  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
the  desert,  where  but  a  few  stunted  bushes  raise  their 
heads  above  the  earth,  or  those  wild  steppes  where  the  eye 
wanders  in  vain  for  some  "  leafy  garniture," ~>> where  the  sun 
strikes  down  with  parching  heat,  or  the  wind  sweeps  over 
with  unbroken  fury,  and  they  may  perhaps  estimate,  by 
contrast,  their  beauty  and  value. 

We  are  not  now  to  enumerate  the  great  usefulness  of 
trees, ~ their  value  in  the  construction  of  our  habitations,  our 
navies,  the  various  implements  of  labour, ~ in  short,  the 
thousand  associations  which  they  suggest  as  ministering  to 
our  daily  wants;  but  let  us  imagine  the  loveliest  scene,  the 
wildest  landscape,  or  the  most  enchanting  valley,  despoiled  of 
trees,  and  we  shall  find  nature  shorn  of  her  fair  proportions, 
and  the  character  and  expression  of  these  favourite  spots 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

TVood,  in  its  many  shapes,  is  then  one  of  the  great  sources 
•  of  interest  and  character  in  Landscapes.  Variety,  which  we 
need  scarcely  allude  to  as  a  fertile  source  of  beauty,  is  created 
in  a  wonderful  degree  by  a  natural  arrangement  of  tiees. 
To  a  pile  of  buildings,  or  even  of  ruins,  to  a  group  of 
locks,  or  animals,  they  communicate  new  life  and  spirit 
by  their  irregular  outlines,  which,  by  partially  concealing 
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some  portions,  and  throwing  others  into  stronger  light,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  produce  intricacy  and  variety,  and  con- 
fer an  expression,  which,  without  these  latter  qualities,  might 
in  a  great  measure  be  wanting.  By  shutting  out  some  parts, 
and  enclosing  others,  they  divide  the  extent  embraced  by  the 
eye,  into  a  hundred  different  landscapes,  instead  of  one  tame 
scene  bounded  by  the  horizon. 

The  different  seasons  of  the  year,  too,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected in  our  minds  with  the  effects  produced  by  them  on 
woodland  scenery.  Spring  is  joyous  and  enlivening  to  us, 
as  natuie'  then  puts  on  her  fresh  livery  of  gieen  and  the  trees 
bud  and  blossom  with  a  renewed  beauty,  that  speaks  with  a 
mute  and  gentle  eloquence  to  the  heart.  In  summer  they 
fier  us  a  grateful  shelter  under  their  umbrageous  arms  and 
leafy  branches,  and  whisper  unwritten  music  to  the  passing 
breeze :  in  autumn  we  feel  a  melancholy  thoughtfulness  as 

"  We  itand  among  the  fallen  leaves," 

and  gaze  upon  their  dying  glories.  And  in  winter  we  see 
in  them  the  silent  rest  of  nature,  and  behold  in  their  leaf- 
less spray,  and  seemingly  dead  limbs,  an  annual  type  of  that 
deeper  mystery ~ the  deathless  sleep  of  all  being. 

By  the  judicious  employment  of  trees  in  the  embelli^ment 
of  a  country  residence,  we  may  effect  the  greatest  alterations 
and  improvements  within  the  scope  of  Landscape  Gaidening. 
Buildings  which  are  tame,  insipid,  or  even  mean  in  appear- 
ance, may  be  made  interesting,  and  often  picturesque,  by  a 
proper  disposition  of  trees.  Edifices,  or  parts  of  them  that  ale 
unsightly,  or  which  it  is  desirable  partly  or  wholly  to  con- 
ceal, can  readily  be  hidden  or  improved  by  wood  ；  and  walks 
and  roads,  which  otherwise  would  be  but  simple  Ways  of  ap- 
proach from  one  point  to  another,  are,  by  an  elegant  arrange- 
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ment  of  trees  on  their  margins,  or  adjacent  to  them^  made  the 
most  inteiesting  and  pleasing  portions  of  the  residence. 

In  Geometric  gardening,  trees  disposed  in  formal  lines,  ex- 
hibit as  strongly  art,  or  design,  in  the  contriver,  as  regular 
aicldtectuiai  edifices  ；  while,  in  a  more  elevated  and  enlight- 
ened taste^  -WB  are  able  to  dispose  them  in  our  pleasuie-grotinds 
and  parks,  around  our  houses,  in  aU  the  variety  of  groups, 
masses,  thicket,  and  single  trees,  in  such  a  matmer  as  to  rival 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  general  nature  ；  producing 
a  portion  of  landscape,  which  unites  with  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  ruial  habitation^  the  superiour  charm  of 
lefined  arrangement,  and  natural  beauty  of  expression. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  present  any  othet  inducement  to  the 
country  gentleman  to  form  plantations  of  trees,  than  the  great 
beauty  and  value  which  they  add  to  his  estate,  we  might  find 
it  in  the  pleasute  which  all  derive  from  their  cultivation. 
Unlike  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratification  of  our  taste 
in  architectuie,  or  any  other  of  the  arts  whose  productions  are 
o£feied  to  us  perfect  and  complete,  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  planting  and  rearing  trees  is  never  weakened.  "  We 
look,"  says  a  wtiter,  "  upon  our  trees  as  our  offspring  ；  and 
nothing  of  inanimate  nature  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
see  them  grow  and  prosper  under  our  care  and  attention, ― 
tiothii^  moie  interesting  than  to  examine  their  progress,  and 
mark  their  several  peculiarities.  In  their  progress  from  plants 
to  trees,  they  every  year  unfold  new  and  characteristic  marks 
of  their  ultimate  Ibeauty,  which  not  only  compensate  for  past 
caies  and  troubles,  but  like  the  returns  of  gratitude,  raise  a 
most  delightful  train  of  sensations  in  the  mind  ；  so  innocent 
and  rational,  that  they  may  justly  rank  with  the  most  exqui- 
site of  human  enjoyments," 
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"  Happy  if  he,  who  in  a  ooontiy  life 
Shims  more  perplexing  toil  and  jarring  itrife  ； 
Who  livef  upon  the  natal  loil  he  loves, 
And  dti  beneath  hiB  old  anceitnl  giovet." 

To  this,  let  us  add  the  complacent  feelings,  with  which  a  man 
in  old  age,  may  look  around  him  and  behold  these  leafy  mon- 
archs,  planted  by  his  boyish  hands,  dnd  nursed  by  him  in  his 
youthful  years,  which  have  grown  aged  and  venerable  along 
with  him  ； 

"  A  wood  eoeval  with  himielf  he  lees, 
And  loYM  hii  own  contempomy  traei." 

Plantations  in  the  Ancient  Style.  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  culture  of  trees  and  plants  in  the  ancient 
style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  we  discover  the  evidences 
of  the  formal  taste, ― abounding  with  every  possible  variety 
of  quaint  conceits,  and  rife  with  whimsical  expedients, 
so  much  in  fashion  during  the  days  of  Henry  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  until  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  and 
which  is  still  the  reigning  mode  in  Holland,  and  parts  of 
France.  In  these  gardens,  nature  was  tamed  and  subdued,  or 
as  some  critics  will  have  it,  tortured  into  every  shape  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  gardener  could  suggest  ；  and  such  kinds 
of  vegetation  as  bore  the  shears  most  patiently,  and  when 
carefully  trimmed,  assumed  gradually  the  appearance  of 
verdant  statues,  pyramids,  crowing  cocks,  and  rampant  lions, 
were  the  especial  favourites  of  the  gardeners  of  the  old 
school.*  The  stately  etiquette,  and  courtly  precision  of  the 
manners  of  our  English  ancestors,  extended  into  their  gardens, 

•  The  unique  ideal  of  the  "  Garden  of  Eden,*'  by  one  of  the  old  Dutch  painUn, 
with  iheared  hedgei,  formal  alleyi,  and  geometric  ploto  of  flowen,  for  the 
witortrinmwrt  of  our  fint  pumti,    doobaMs,  fiunfliar  to  our  readon. 
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and  was  reflected  back  by  the  very  trees  which  lined  their 
avenues,  and  the  shrubs  which  surrounded  their  houses. 
"  Nonsuch,  Theobalds,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  Hatfield, 
Moor-Park,  Chatsworth,  Beaconsfield,  Cashiobury,  Ham,  and 
many  another,"  says  William  Howitt,  "stood  in  all  that 
stately  foimality  which  Henry  and  Elizabeth  admired  ；  and  in 
which  our  Surrys,  Leicesters,  Essexes,  the  splendid  nobles 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  gay  ladies  and  gallants  of  Charles 
II.'s  court,  had  walked  and  talked, ~ fluttering  in  glittering 
processions,  or  flirting  in  green  alleys  and  bowers  of  topiary 
work,  and  amid  figuies,  in  lead  or  stone,  fountains,  cascades,  ― 
copper-trees  dropping  sudden  showers  on  the  astonished  pas- 
sers under,  stately  terraces  with  gilded  balustrades,  and  cu- 
rious quincunx,  obelisks,  and  pyramids  ； -^^^ fitting,  objects  of 
admiration  of  those  who  walked  in  high  heeled  shoes,  ruffs 
and  fardingales,  with  fan  in  hand,  or  in  trunk  hose  and  laced 
doublet," 

Symmetrical  uniformity  governed,  with  despotic  power, 
even  the  trees  and  foliage,  in  the  ancient  style.  In  the 
more  simple  country  residences,  the  plantations  were  al- 
ways arranged  in  some  regular  lines  or  geometrical  figures. 
Long  parallel  rows  of  trees  were  planted,  for  groves  and 
avenues,  along  the  principal  roads  and  walks.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  irregularity.  A 
tree  upon  one  side  of  the  house,  was  opposed  by  another 
vis  d  vis,  and  a  row  of  trees  at  the  right  of  the  mansion  had 
its  always  accompanying  row  on  the  left :  or,  as  Pope  in 
his  Satire  has  more  rythmically  expressed  it ~ 

Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  jnst  reflects  the  other. 


In  the  interior  of  the  pork,  the  plantations  were  generally 
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disposed,  either  in  straight  aveaiues  crossing  each  other,  or 
clumped  in  the  fonn  of  circles,  stars,  equaies,  etc.  ；  and  long 
Tistas  were  obtained  through  the  avenues  divaricating  from 
the  house  in  Tarious  ditections,  aver  level  suifaces.  One  ot 
the  favourite  fencies  of  the  geometric  gaidcner,  ma  the  La- 
byrinth, (fig.  14,)ctf  vhichafewcelebnlfldezaii^deBaiestiU 
in  existence  in  England,  and  which  consisted  of  a  multitode 
(t  trees  diickly  {danted  in  impervious  hedges,  coveriiig  some- 
times several  ociea  of  ground.  These  labyrinths  were  the 
8omM  (tfmnchamnBemettt  to  the  fiunily  and  gnest!!  the  trial 
of  skill  being  to  find  the  centre,  and  &om  that  point  to  le- 
tnm  again  withoat  aasutaDCo  ；  andweaieUddby  ahittoiun 
<tf  Aegtuden  <tf  that  period  that  "  the  stranger  having  once 
entered)  was  wrdy  ptmded  to  get  out." 


Since  the  days  when  these  gardens  were  in  their  glory  the 
taste  in  Landscape  Gardening  has  undergone  a  great  change. 
The  graceful,  and  the  picturesque,  are  the  new  etements 
of  beauty,  irtiicfa,  entering  into  the  composition  o£  our 
gaxdens  and  home  landscapes,  have,  to  refined  minds,  .in- 
creased a  bundled  fold  the  ei^joyinent  derived  from  this  spe- 
cies of  rural  Ksnery.  Still,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the 
ancient  style.   Its  long  and  majestic  awnues,  the  vide- 
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spreading  blanches  interlacing  over  our  heads,  and  forming 
laog,  shadowy  aisles,  aie,  themselves  alone,  among  the  noblest 
and  most  imposing  sylvan  objects.  Even  the  formal  and  cu- 
riously knotted  gardens,  aie  interesting,  from  the  pleasing  as- 
sociaticms  which  they  suggest  to  the  mind,  as  having  been 
the  faTOurite  haunts  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Spenser,  and 
Milton.  They  are  so  inseparably  connected,  too,  in  our 
imaginations,  with  the  quaint  architecture  of  that  era,  that 
Trtieiever  that  style  of  building  is  adopted,  (and  we  observe 
sereial  examples  already  among  us,)  this  style  of  gardening 
may  be  considered  as  highly  appropriate^  and  in  excellent 
keeping  with  such  a  coontiy  house. 

It  has  been  lemarked,  that  the  geometric  style  would  al- 
ways be  preferred  in  a  new  country,  or  in  any  country  where 
the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  is  much  less  than  that 
covered  with  natural  woods  and  forests  ；  as  the  inhabitants 
being  surrounded  by  scenery  abounding  with  natural  beauty, 
would  always  incline  to  lay  out  their  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  regular  forms,  because  the  distinct  exhibition  of 
art  would  give  more  pleasure  by  contrast,  than  the  ele- 
gant imitation  of  beautiful  nature.  That  this  is  true  as 
regards  the  mass  of  uncultivated  minds,  we  do  not  deny. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  affirm  that  it  evinces  a  meagre  taste, 
and  a  lower  state  of  the  art,  or  a  lower  perception  of  beauty 
in  the  individual  who  employs  the  geometrical  style  in  such 
cases.  A  person,  whose  place  is  surrounded  by  inimitably 
grand,  or  sublime  scenery,  would  undoubtedly  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration,  by  attempting  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  such 
scenery,  on  the  small  scale  of  a  park  or  garden  ；  but  he  is  not, 
therefore,  obliged  to  resort  to  right-lined  plantations,  and  regu- 
lar grass  plots,  to  produce  something  which  shall  be,  at  once 

sufficiently  different  to  attract  notice,  and  so  beautiful  as  to 
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command  admiration.  All  that  it  would  be  requisite  for  him 
to  do  in  such  a  case,  would  be  to  employ  rare  and  foreign  orna- 
mental trees  ；  as  for  example,  *>he  horse-chestnut  and  the 
linden,  in  situations  where  the  maple  and  the  sycamore  aie 
the  principal  trees, ~ elegant  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful 
creepers,  instead  of  sumacs  and  hazels, ~ and  to  have  his 
place  kept  in  high  and  polished  order,  instead  of  the  tangled 
wildness  of  general  nature. 

On  the  contrary,  were  a  person  to  desire  a  residence  newly 
laid  out  and  planted,  in  a  district  where  all  around  is  in  a  high 
state  of  polished  cultivation,  as  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  a  spe- 
cies of  pleasure  would  result  from  the  imitation  of  scenery  of  a 
more  spirited  natural  character, ~ as  the  picturesque, ― in  his 
grounds.  His  plantations  are  made  in  irregular  groups, 
composed  chiefly  of  picturesque  trees,  as  the  larch,  the 
oak,  etc. ~ his  walks  would  lead  through  varied  scenes, 
sometimes  bordered  with  groups  of  rocks  overrun  with 
flowering  creepers  and  vines  ；  sometimes  with  thickets  or 
little  copses  of  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  ；  sometimes 
through  wild  and,  comparatively,  neglected  portions  ；  the 
whole  interspersed  with  open  glades  of  turf. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  in  the  United  States,  the  mo- 
dem style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  wherever  it  is  appreci- 
ated, will,  in  practice,  consist  in  arranging  a  demesne  of  from 
five  to  some  hundred  acres, ~ or  rather  that  •  portion  of  it, 
say  one  half,  one  third,  etc.,  devoted  to  lawn  and  pleasure- 
ground,  pasture,  etc., ~ so  as  to  exhibit  groups  of  forest  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  surrounding  the  dwelling  of  the 
proprietor,  and  extending  for  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
especially  towards  the  place  of  entrance  from  the  public 
highway.  Near  the  house,  good  taste  will  dictate  the 
assemblage  of  groups  and  masses  of  the  rarer  or  more  beau- 
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tiful  trees  and  shrubs  ；  commoner  native  forest  trees  occupy- 
ing the  more  distant  portions  of  the  grounds/ 

Plantations  in  the  Modern  Style.  In  fthe  Modem 
Style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  it  is  our  aim,  in  plantations, 
to  produce  not  only  what  is  called  natural  beauty,  but  even 
higher  and  more  striking  beauty  of  expression,  and  of 
indiTidual  foims,  than  we  see  in  nature  ；  to  create  variety, 
and  intricacy,  in  the  grounds  of  a  residence,  by  various  modes 
of  arrangement  ；  to  give  a  highly  elegant,  or  polished  air  to 
places  by  introducing  rare  and  foreign  species  ；  and  to  conceal 
all  defects  of  surface,  disagreeable  views,  unsightly  buildings, 
or  other  offensive  objects. 

As  unifomnty,  and  grandeur  of  single  effects,  were  the  aim 
of  the  old  style  of  arrangement,  so  variety,  and  harmony  of 
the  whole,  are  the  results  for  which  we  labour  in  the  mo- 
dem landscape.  And/ as  the  Avenue,  or  the  straight  line,  is 
the  leading  form  in  the  geometric  arrangement  of  plantations, 
so  let  us  enforce  it  upon  our  readers,  the  Group,  is  equally  the 
key-note  of  the  Modem  style.    The  smallest  place,  having 

•  AUhodgfa  we  】0T6  planting,  nd  avow  that  there  are  few  greater  pleararea 
thanjto  tee  a  dBiiing  tree,  of  one's  own  placing,  every  year  stretching  wider  its 
feathery  head  of  foliage,  and  covering  with  a  darker  shadow  the  loft  turf  beneath 
h|  adU,  we  will  not  let  the  ardent  and  inexperienced  hunter  aftar  a  location  for  a 
ooontiy  rendeDce,  pass  without  a  word  of  advice.  Thii  ii,  afaoay«  to  make  consider- 
able tacr^ice  to  get  aplaet  iome  existing  wood^  or  a  fem  ready  grown  treet  upon 
it  ；  etpedaUy  near  the  nte  for  the  house.  It  is  better  to  yield  a  little  in  tlie  ex- 
tent of  protpect,  or  in  the  direct  proximity  to  a  certain  locality,  than  to  pitch  your 
tent  in  a  plain,— deseit-like  in  its  barenei»— on  which  your  leafy  teiuribiUtiea  mart 
■offer,  for  half  a  dcnen  yean  at  loasfii  before  yon  can  hope  for  any  solace.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  ii  not  almost  ai  much  interest  in  ttndyiog  from  one*! 
window  the  cnriooi  nmificationi,  the  yariety  of  fonn,  and  the  entire  harmony, 
to  be  found  in  a  fine'  old  tree,  as  in  gating  from  a  rite  where  we  hsve  no 
intemiptioD  to  a  puonma  of  the  whole  horizon  ；  and  wo  have  generally  found 
thai  no  planters  have  ao  little  courage  and  ftith,  a，  those  who  have  commenced 
without  the  amaUeft  group  of  large  troei,  as  anuclem  for  their  pUoitationt. 
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only  three  trees,  may  have  these  pleasingly  connected  in  a 
group  ；  and  the  largest  and  finest  park ― the  Blenheim  or 
Chatsworth,  of  seven  miles  square,  is  only  composed  of  a 
succession  of  groups,  becoming  masses ~ thickets ― woods. 
If  a  dmesne  with  the  most  beautiful  surface  and  views,  has 
been  for  some  time  stiffly  and  awkardly  planted,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  give  it  a  natural  and  agreeable  air; 
while  many  a  tame  level,  with  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  distance^ 
has  been  rendered  lovely  by  its  charming  groups  of  tiees^ 
How  necessary  therefore,  is  it,  in  the  very  outset,  that  the 
novice,  before  he  begins  to  plant,  should  know  how  to 
arrange  a  tasteful  group. 

Nothing,  at  first  thought,  would  appear  easier,  than  to  ar- 
range a  few  trees  in  the  form  of  a  natural  and  beautiful  group, ― 
and  nothing  leally  is  easier  to  the  practised  hand.  Yet  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  genaiality  of  persons,  in 
commencing  their  first  esaays  in  ornamental  planting,  almost 
invariably  crowd  their  trees  into  a  close,  regular  clump, 
which  has  a  most  formal  and  unsightly  aiq)earance,  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  easy  flowing  outline  of  the 
group.* 

*  A  Mend  of  onn,  at  NorthampUm,  who  is  &  most  zealoni  planter,  related  to 
08  a  diTerdng  expedient  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  retort,  in  order  to  ensure 
irregular  grotgu.  Biuily  engaged  in  amnging  plantationi  of  young  trees  on  his 
lawn,  he  wo  hastily  obliged  to  leave  home,  and  entnut  the  planting  of  the  groups 
to  lome  common  garden  labourers,  whoee  ideas  he  could  not  raiie  to  a  point  raffi- 
dently  high  to  appreciate  any  beauty  in  plantations,  unless  made  in  regular  forms, 
and  straight  lines.  "  Being  well  aware,"  nys  our  friend,  "  that  if  left  to  them- 
Reives  I  shoold  find  all  my  treei,  on  my  return,  in  hollow  squarei  or  circular 
clampe,  I  hastily  threw  up  a  pedt  of  potatoet  into  the  air,  one  by  one,  and  directed 
my  workmen  to  plant  a  tree  where  every  potatoe  fell  ！  Thai,  if  I  did  not  attain 
the  maxiiniim  of  beauty  in  grouping,  I  at  leait  had  fomething  nol  so  offenrive 
as  geometrical  figaree." 
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"  Were  it  made  the  object  of  study,"  says  Price,  "  how 
to  invent  fiomething,  which,  under  the  name  of  ornament, 

riiould  diafigtiie  a  -whole  pork,  nothing  could 
be  contrived  to  answer  that  purpose  like  a, 
clump.  Natiuml  groups,  being  formed  by  trees 
of  diffeient  ages  and  sizes,  and  at  diflemit  distances  from 
each  other,  oftep.  too  by  a  mixture  of  thoae  of  the  largest  size 
with  others  of  inferior  grcrwth,  are  full  of  variety  in  their  out- 
lines ；  and  from  the  same  causes,  no  two  groups  sure  exactly 
alike.  But  dumps,  from  die  trees  being  geoeisdly  of  the  saine 
Age  fuid  gxowtfa,  from  their  being  planted  nearly  at  the  same 
distance)  in  a  ciicular  form,  and  from  each  tree  being  equally 
pressed  by  his  neighbour,  are  as  like  each  otber,  as  so  ma&y 
puddings  turned  out  of  one  common  mould.  Natural  groaps 
are  full  of  openings  and  hdlows,  of  tises  advancing  before,  or 
retiring  behind  each  other  ；  all  productive  of  intricacy,  of  va- 
riety, of  deep  shadows  and  brilliant  lights  :  in  walking  about 
them  the  form  changes  at  every  step  ；  new  combinations,  new 


But  clumps,  like  compact  bodies  of  soldiers,  resist  attacks  from 
all  quarters  ；  examine  them  in  every  point  of  view  ；  walk 
round  and  round  them  ；  no  opening,  no  vacancy,  no  strag- 
glers ；  but  in  the  true  military  character,  Us  sont  face  par- 
tout 


The  chief  care,  then,  which  is  necessary  in  the  formation 

*Tho§e  who  pemse  Price's  "Enay  on  the  PieCuretque,"  cannot  fiul  to 
be  entertained  with  the  yigour  with  which  ke  adyocatet  the  pietoretqne,  and 
attadui  the  dumping  method  of  laying  ool  groimds,  m  much  practised  in  Eog- 
laud,  OD  the  fint  introdaction  of  the  modern  ityle.  Brown,  wu  the  great  prme- 
thioner  at  that  time,  and  his  fitvomite  mode  leemB  to  have  been  to  cover  the 
whole  nu&ce  of  the  gioundf  with  an  Qimeaniiig  anembltge  of  round,  bunehy 
clumps. 
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of  groups,  is,  not  to  place  them  in  any  regular  or  artificial 
manner, ~ ad  one  at  each  comer  of  at  riangle,  square,  octagon, 
or  other  many-sided  figure  ；  but  so  to  dispose  them,  as  that 
the  whole  may  exhibit  the  variety,  connection,  and  intricacy 
seen  in  nature.  "  The  greatest  beauty  of  a  group  of  trees," 
says  Loudon,  as  far  as  respects  their  steins,  is  in  the  varied 
direction  these  take  as  they  grow  into  trees  ；  but  as  that  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  beyond  the  influence  of  art,  all  we 
can  do,  is  to  vary  as  much  as  possible  the  ground  plan  of 
groups,  or  the  relative  positions  which  the  stems  have  to  each 
other  where  they  spring  from  the  earth.  This  is  consider- 
able, even  where  a  very  few  trees  are  used,  of  which  any 
person  may  convince  himself  by  placing  a  few  dots  on  paper. 
Thus  two  trees,  (fig.  16,)  or  a  tree  and  shrub,  which  is  the 
smallest  group,  (a),  may  be  placed  in  three  different  positions 


[Fig.  U.  Groaplflg  of  TKm.] 
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with  reference  to  a  spectator  in  a  fixed  point  ；  if  he  moves 
round  them,  they  will  first  vary  in  form  separately,  and  next 
unite  in  one  or  two  groups,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  spectator.  In  like  manner,  three  trees  may  be  placed  in 
four  different  positions  ；  four  trees  may  be  placed  in  eight 
different  positiont  (6)  ；  five  trees  may  be  grouped  in  ten 
different  ways,  as  to  ground  plan  ；  six  may  be  placed  in 
twelve  different  ways  (c),  and  so  on."  {Encyclopc&dia  of 
Gard.) 

In  the  composition  of  larger  masses,  similar  rules  must  be 
observed  as  in  the  smaller  groups,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
firom  growing  up  in  heavy  clumpish  forms.  The  outline 
must  be  flowing,  here  projecting  out  into  the  grass,  there  rece- 
ding back  into  the  plantation,  in  order  to  take  off  all  appear- 
ance of  stiffiiess  and  regularity.  Trees  of  medium  and 
smaller  size  should  be  so  interspersed  with  those  of  largegr 
growth,  as  to  break  up  all  formal  sweeps  in  the  line  produced 
by  the  tops  of  their  summits,  and,  occasionally,  low  trees 
should  be  planted  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mass,  to  connect 
it  with  the  humble  verdure  of  the  surrounding  srward. 

In  many  parts  of  the  union,  where  new  residences  are  being 
formed,  or  where  old  ones  are  to  be  improved,  the  grounds 
will  often  be  found,  partially,  or  to  a  considerable  extent, 
clothed  with  belts  or  masses  of  wood,  either  previously  plant- 
ed, or  preserved  from  the  woodman's  axe.  How  easily  we 
may  turn  these  to  advantage  in  the  natural  style  of  Landscape 
Gardening  ；  and  by  judicious  trimming  when  too  thick,  or 
additions  when  too  much  scattered,  elicit  often  the  happiest 
effects,  in  a  magical  maimer  ！  In  the  accompanying  sketch, 
(fig.  16,)  the  reader  will  recognize  a  portrait  of  a  hundred 

familiar  examples,  existing  with  us,  of  the  places  of  persons 
of  considerable  means  and  intelligence,  where  the  house  is 
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not  less  meagre  than  the  stiff  ^tproach  leading  to  it,  border- 
ed with  a  foratal  belt  tt  trees.  The  snoceeding  sketch, 
(fig.  17),  exhibits  this  place  ta  improred  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  modem  Landscape  GaTdening,  not  only  in  the 
jdantBtioiiB,  but  in  the  house, *~ vhich  appesm  tastefiiUy  altei- 
from  a  plain  iinonflaning  pantUdogmn,  to  a  single,  old 
EngUfll^cottagV'WLintheniongiaKfali^ipiOKch.  Efiects 
like  these,  are  within  the  roach  of  very  moderate  means,  and 
are  peculiarly  wtHlh  attenticu  in  this  country,  where  so  much 
has  alsBady  been  pturtiaUy,  and  often  badly  executed. 


£F1|.  IT.  ？ is*  of      HH  BvUaDCt,  iBpnrtd-] 

"WbeiB  there  ore  large  masses  of  wood  to  regulate  end  ar- 
lange,  much  skill,  taste  andjuc^ment,  ue  requisite,  to  enable 
the  pnqtiietoiB  to  preaerre  only  what  is  leaUy  Inuiiifnl  and 
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picturesque,  and  to  remove  all  that  is  superfluous.  Most  of 
our  Dative  woods,  too,  have  grown  so  closely,  and  the  trees 
are  consequently  so  much  drawn  up,  that  should  the  improver 
thin  out  any  portion,  at  once,  to  single  trees,  he  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  he  expects  them  to  stand  long  ；  for 
the  first  severe  autumnal  gale  will  almost  certainly  prostrate 
them.  The  only  method,  therefore,  is  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main  in  groups  of  considerable  size  at  first,  and  to  thin 
them  out  as  is  finally  desired,  when  they  have  made 
stronger  roots  and  become  more  inured  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air* 

But  to  return  to  grouping  ；  what  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  render  familiar  to  the  reader,  may  be  called 
grouping  in  its  simple  meaning ~ for  general  effect,  and 
with  an  eye  only  to  the  natural  beauty  of  pleasing  forms. 
Let  us  now  explain,  as  concisely  as  we  may,  the  mode  of 
grouping  in  the  two  schools  in  Landscape  Gardening  here- 
tofore defined  ；  that  is  to  say,  grouping  and  planting  for 
Graceful  effect,  and  for  Picturesque  effect, ~ as  we  wish  it  un- 
derstood that  these  two  different  expressions,  in  artificial 
landscape,  are  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  our  control. 

Planting  and  Grouping  in  the  Graceful  School. 
The  elementary  principles  in  this  school,  our  readers  will 
remember  to  be  fulness  and  softness  of  outline,  and  perfectly 
luxuriant  development.  To  insure  these  in  plantations,  we 
must  commence  by  choosing,  mainly,  trees  of  graceful  habit, 
and  flowing  outlines  ；  and  of  this  class  of  trees,  hereafter 
more  fully  illustrated,  the  American  elm,  and  the  maple 

*  When,  in  thinning  woods  in  thii  manner,  thote  left  standing  have  a  meagre 
•ppeanoea,  a  Inznriant  growth  mty  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  mannra 
plendfolly  dog  in  about  the  looti.  This  will  bIbo,  by  canang  an  abonduit 
growth  of  new  rooti,  firengthen  the  trees  in  their  poiition. 

u 
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may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Next,  in  disposing  them,  they 
.  must  usually  be  planted  rafher  distant  in  the  groups,  and 
often  singly.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  close  groups 
may  not  occasionally  be  formed,  but  there  should  be  a 
predominance  of  trees  grouped  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  as  to"  allow  a  full  development  of  the  branches  m 
every  side.  Or,  when  a  close  group  is  planted,  the  trees 
composing  it,  should  be  usually  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind,  in  order  that  they  may  grow  up  together  and  form 
one  finely  rounded  head.  Rich  creepers,  and  blossoming 
vines,  that  grow  in  fine  luxuriant  wreaths  and  masses,  axe 
fit  accompaniments  to  occasionkl  groups  in  this  maimer. 
Fig.  18,  repiesentd  a  plan  of  trees  grouped  along  a  road 
or  walk,  in  the  Graceful  mode. 


[Fig.  18.  Grooptaii  la  Om  Gnotfol  node.] 


It  is  proper  that  we  should  here  remark,  that  a  distinct 
species  of  after  treatment  is  required  for  the  two  modes. 
Trees,  or  groups,  in  the  Graceful  school,  should  be  primed 
with  great  care,  and  indeed,  scarcely  at  all,  except  to 
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remedy  disease,  or  to  correct  a  bad  form.  Above  aU,  the 
full  luruiiance  and  development  of  the  tree  should  be  en- 
couraged by  good  soil,  and  repeated  manurings  when 
necessary  ；  and  that  most  expresavely  elegant  fall  and 
droop  of  the  branches,  which  so  entiiely  belongs  to  the 
Graceful  school,  should  nev^r  be  warred  against  by  any 
trixDining  of  the  lower  branches,  which  must  also  be  care- 
fully pieseired  against  cattle,,  whose  browsing  line,  would 
soon  effibce  this  most  beautiful  disposition  in  some  of  our 
fine  lawn  trees.  Clean  sinooth  stems,  fresh  and  tender  baxk, 
and  a  softly  lounded,  pyramidal  or  drooping  head,  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  graceful  tree.  We  need  not  add  that 
gently  sloping  ground,  or  surfaces  rolling  in  easy  undula* 
tions,  should  accompany  such  jdantations. 

Planting  and  grouping  in  the  Picturesque  school. 
All  trees  are  admissible  in  a  pictuiesque  place,  but ,  a 
predomiBance  must  be  used  by  the  planter,  of  what  aie 
truly  called  pictuiesque  trees,  of  which  the  larch  and  fir 
ᄀ bribe,  and  the  oak,  may  be  taken  as  examples.    In  the 


Pktuiesqm  school,  every  thing  depends  on  intricacy,  and 


[Hg.  It.   Greaiing  fai  Um  PkMraiqw  nodi.] 
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risque  school.  The  charm  of  a  refined  and  polished  land- 
scape garden,  as  we  usually  see  it  in  the  graceful  mode, 
with  all  the  richness  and  beauty,  developed  by  high  cul- 
ture~ lovely  and  enchanting  as  it  is,  and  always  must  be ~ 
this  chann,  we  say,  is,  notwithstanding,  always  immediately 
referred,  very  properly,  to  a  certain  perfection  of  growth, 
arising,  mainly,  from  the  superior  care  and  cultivation  which 
is  bestowed  on  every  object  within  our  sight 

But  in  the  Picturesque  landscape  garden,  there  is  visible, 
a  piquancy  of  effect certain  bold  and  striking  growths  and 
combinations,  which  we  feel,  at  once,  if  we  know  them  to 
be  the  result  of  art,  to  be  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  attention ~ not  merely  good,  or  even  refined, 
ornamental  gardening.  In  short,  no  one  can  be  a  pictu- 
tesque  improver  who  is  not,  himself,  something  of  an  artist ~ 
who  has  not  studied  natuie  with  an  artistical  eye ~ and 
who  is  not  capable  of  imitating,  eliciting,  or  heightening,  in 
his  plantations,  or  other  portions  of  his  xesidence,  the  pictu- 
resque in  its  many  yariations.  And  we  may  add  here,  that  effi- 
cient and  charming  as  is  the  assistance,  which  all  ornamental 
planters  will  derive  from  the  study  of  the  best  landscape  en- 
gravings and  pictures  of  distinguished  artists,  they  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  picturesque  improver.  In 
tbeae  he  will  often  find  embodied  the  choicest  and  most 
captivating  studies  from  picturesque  nature,  and  will  see,  at 
a  glance,  the  effect  of  certain  combinations  of  trees,  which 
he  might  otherwise  pmszle  hinuself  a  dozen  years  to  know 
how  to  pioduoe. 

After  all,  as  tha  picturesque  improver,  here,  will  most 
generally  be  found  to  be  him  who  chooses  a  comparatively 
wild  wd  wooded  place,  we  may  safely  say  that,  if  he  has 
the  true  fading  for      work,  he  wiU  always  find  it  vastly 
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easier  than  the  graceful  improver  ；  as  the  majority  of  the 
latter  may  be  said  to  begin  nearly  anew choosing  places 
not  for  wildness,  and  intricacy  of  wo6d,  but  for  open- 
ness, and  the  smiling,  sunny,  iindulatiiig  plain,  where  they 
mti9t,  of  course,  to  a  good  extent,  jdant  anew. 

After  becoming  well  acquainted  with  grouping,  we 
should  bring  ourselves  to  regard  those  principles  which 
govern  our  improvement  as  a  \rhol6.  We  therefore  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  improver  to  tbe  two  following 
principles,  which  are  to  be  constantly  in  view :  the  produc- 
tion of  a  whole  ；  and  the  proper  connection  of  the  parts. 

Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  the  great  diversity  of  sur&ce,  change  of  position, 
aspects,  "Views,  etc.,  in  different  country  Tesidences,  will  at 
once  perceive  how  difficult,  or,  indeed,  hem  impossible  it  is, 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  or  exact  isules  for  arranging  plantar 
tions,  in  the  modem  style.  What  wotdd  be  precisely  adapted 
to  a  hilly  rolling  park,  wovild  c^ten  be  found  entirely  unfit 
for  adoption  in  a  smooth,  level  surface,  and  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  modem  style  is  the  variety 
produced  by  following  a  few  leadings  principles,  and 
applying  fhem  to  different  and  varied  localities  ；  unlike  the 
geometric  style,  which  proceeded  to  level,  and  sunange,  and 
erect  its  avenues  and  squares,  alike  in  every  situatioiQ,  with 
all  the  precision  and  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  all  grounds  to  be  laid  out,  however,  which  are  of  a  lawn 
or  park-like  extent,  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
taste,  the  mansion  or  dwelling-house,  being  itself  the  chief,  or 
leading  object  in  the  scene,  should  form,  asitw^e,  the  cen- 
tral point,  to  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  pluiter  to 
give  importance.   In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  the  large 
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masses,  or  groups  of  wood,  should  cluster  round,  or  form  the 
back-ground  to  the  main  edifice  ；  and  where  the  offices  or  out- 
buildings approach  the  same  neighbourhood,  they  also  should 
be  embraced.  We  do  not  mean,  by  this,  to  convey  the  idea, 
that  a  thick  wood  should  be  planted  around  and  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  or  villa,  so  as  to  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  air  ；  but  its  appearance  and  advantages 
may  be  easily  produced  by  a  comparatively  loose  plantation 
of  groups  well  connectd  by  intermediate  trees,  so  as  to  give 
all  the  effect  of  a  large  mass.  The  front,  and  at  least  that 
side  nearest  the  approach  road,  will  be  left  open  or  nearly 
so  ；  while  the  plantations  on  the  back-ground  will  give 
dignity  and  importance  ta  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
effectually  screen  the  approach  to  the  farm  buildings,  and 
other  objects  which  require  to  be  kept  out  of  view  ；  and 
here,  both  for  the  purposes  of  shelter,  and  richness  of  effect, 
a  good  proportion  of  erergreens'  should  be  introduced. 

From  this  principal  mass,  the  plantations  must  break  off  in 
groups  of  greater  or  less  si 향,  eorresponding  to  the  extent 
covered  by  it  ； if  large,  they  will  diverge  into  masses  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  ；  if  of  moderate  size,  in  groups  made  up 
of  a  number  of  trees.  In  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  appro- 
priate places  will  be  found  for  a  number  of  the  most  elegant 
single  trees,  or  small  groups  of  trees,  lemarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  forms,  foliage,  or  blossoms.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  in  disposing  these,  as  well  as  many  of  the  groups, 
that  they  are  not  placed  so  aa，  at  some  future  time,  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  the  finest  points  of  prospect. 

In  more  distant  parts  of  the  plantations  will  also  appeax 
masses  of  considerable  extent,  perhaps  upon  the  boundary 
line,  perhaps  in  particular  situations  on  the  sides,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  whole  ；  and  the  various  groups  which  are  dis- 
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tributed  between,  should  be  so  managed  as,  though  in  most 
cases  distinct,  yet  to  appear  to  be  the  connecting  links  which 
imite  these  distant  shadows  in  the  composition,  with  the 
larger  masses  near  the  house.  Sometimes  several  small 
groups  will  be  almost  joined  together  ；  at  others  the  effect 
may  be  kept  up  by  a  small  group,  aided  by  a  few  neighbour- 
ing single  trees.  This,  for  a  park-like  place.  Where  the 
place  is  small,  a  pleasuie-ground  character  is  all  that  can  be 
attained.  But  'by  employing  chiefly  shrubs,  and  only  a 
few  trees,  very  similar  and  highly  beautiful  effects  may  be 
attained. 

The  grand  object  in  all  this,  should  be  to  open  to  the  eye, 
from  the  windows  or  front  of  the  house,  a  wide  surface,  par- 
tially broken  up  and  divided,  by  groups  and  masses  of  trees, 
into  a  number  of  pleasing  lawns  or  openings,  differing  in  size 
and  appearance,  and  producmg  a  charming  variety  in  the 
seene,  either  when  seen  from  a  given  point,  or  when  exam- 
ined in  detail.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rale,  the  grass  or  surface  of  the  lawn  answers  as  the  princi- 
pal light,  and  the  woods  or  plantations  as  the  shadows,  in 
the  same  manner  in  natuie  as  in  painting,  and  that  these 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  mansion  as 
the  most  important  object  when  seen  from  without,  or  corres- 
pond to  it  in  grandeur  and  magnitude,  when  looked  upon 
from  within  the  house.  If  the  surface  is  too  much  crowded 
with  groups  of  foliage,  breadth  of  light  will  be  found  want- 
ing ；  if  left  too  bare,  there  will  be  felt,  on  the  other  hand 
an  absence  of  the  nobH  effect  of  deep  and  broad  shadows. 

One  of  the  loveliest  charms  of  a  fine  park  is,  undoubtedly, 
variation  or  undulation  of  surface.  Every  thing,  accordingly, 
which  tends  to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  pleasing  charac- 
ter, should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.    Where,  therefore 
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there  are  no  obvious  objections  to  such  a  course,  the  em- 
inences, gentle  swells,  or  hills,  should  be  planted,  in  preference 
to  the  hollows  or  depressions.  By  planting  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  grounds,  their  apparent  height  is  increased  ； 
but  by  planting  the  hollows,  all  distinction  is  lessened  and 
broken  up.  Indeed,  where  there  is  but  a  trifling  and  scarcely 
perceptible  undulation,  the  importance  of  the  swells  "of 
surface  already  existing  is  surprisingly  increased,  when  this 
course  of  planting  is  adopted;  and  the  whole,  to  the  eye, 
appears  finely  varied. 

Where  the  grounds  of  the  residence  to  be  planted  are  level, 
or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  desirable  to  confine  the  view,  on  any 
or  all  sides,  to  the  lawn  or  park  itself,  the  boundary  groups 
and  masses  must  be  so  connected  together  as,  from  the  most 
striking  part  or  parts  of  the  prospect,  (near  the  house  for  ex- 
ample,) to  answer  this  end.   This  should  be  done,  not  by 
planting  a  continuous,  uniformly  thick  belt  of  trees  round  the 
outside  of  the  whole  ；  but  by  so  arranging  the  various  outer 
groups  and  thickets,  that  when  seen  from  the  given  points, 
they  shall  appear  connected  in  one  whole.    In  this  way, 
there  will  be  an  agreeable  variation  in  the  margin,  made 
by  the  various  bays,  recesses,  and  detached  projections,  which 
could  not  be  so  well  effected,  if  the  whole  were  one  uniformly 
unbroken  strip  of  wood. 

But  where  the  house  is  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  more 
extensive  view  than  is  comprised  in  the  demesne  itself,  another 
course  should  be  adopted.  The  grounds  planted  must  be 
made  to  connect  themselves  with  th^urrounding  scenery, 
so  as  not  to  produce  any  violent  contrast  to  the  eye,  when 
compared  with  the  adjoining  country.  If  then,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground  join,  on 
either  side  or  sides,  cultivated  farm  lands,  the  proper  connec- 
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tion  may  be  kept  up  by  advancing  a  few  groups,  or  even 
scattered  trees,  into  the  neighbouring  fields.  In  the  middle 
states,  there  are  but  few  cultivated  fields,  even  in  ordinary 
farms,  where  there  is  not  to  be  seen,  here  and  there,  a  hand- 
some cluster  of  saplings,  or  a  few  full  grown  trees  ；  or  if  not 
these,  at  least  some  tall  growing  bushes  along  the  fences,  all 
of  which,  by  a  little  exercise  of  this  leading  principle  of  cattr 
nectiotiy  can,  by  the  planter  of  taste,  be  made  to  appear,  with 
few  or  trifling  additions,  to  divaricate  from,  and  ramble  out  of 
the  park  itself.  Where  the  park  joins  natural  woods,  con- 
nection is  still  easier,  and  where  it  bounds  upon  one  of  our 
noble  rivers,  lakes,  or  other  large  sheets  of  water,  of  course 
ccmnection  is  not  expected  ；  for  sudden  contiast  and  transition 
is  there  both  natural  and  beautiful. 

In  all  cases,  good  taste  will  suggest  that  the  more  polished 
parts  of  the  lawns  and  grounds  should,  in  either  school  of 
improvement)  be  those  neaiest  the  house.  There,  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  sorts  of  trees  are  displayed,  and  the  entire 
plantations  agree,  in  elegance,  with  the  style  of  art  evinced 
in  the  mansion  itself.  When  there  is  much  extent,  however, 
as  the  eye  wanders  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  re- 
sidence, the  whole  evinces  less  polish  ；  and  gradually, 
towaids  the  farthest  extremities,  grows  ruder,  until  it  assimi- 
lates itself  to  the  wildness  of  general  nature  around.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  grounds  of  large  extent,  and  must  not 
be  so  much  enforced  where  the  lawn  embraced  is  but  mo- 
derate, and  therefore  comes  more  directly  under  the  eye. 

It  will  be  remembeied  that  in  the  foregoing  section,  we 
staled  it  as  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  art  of  Land- 
scape Gardening,  that  in  every  instance  where  the  grounds 
of  a  country  residence  have  a  marked  natural  character, 
whether  of  graceful  or  picturesque  beauty,  the  efforts  of 
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he  improver  will  be  most  successful,  if  he  contributes,  by 
his  art,  to  aid  and  strengthen  that  expression.  This  should 
ever  be  bome  in  mind,  when  we  are  commencing  any  im- 
provements in  planting  that  will  affect  the  general  expression 
of  the  scene  ；  as  there  are  but  few  country  residences  in  the 
United  States,  of  any  importance,  which  have  not  naturally 
some  distinct  landscape  character,  and  the  labours  of  the  im- 
prover will  be  productive  of  much  greater  satisfaction,  and 
more  lasting  pleasure,  when  they  aim  at  effects  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  scene,,  than  if  no  regard  be  paid  to  this  im- 
portant point.  This  will  be  felt,  almost  intuitively,  by  per- 
sons who,  perhaps,  would  themselves  be  incapable  of 
describing  the  cause  of  their  gratification,  but  would  per- 
ceive the  contrary  at  once  ；  as  many  are  unable  to  analyze 
the  pleasure  derived  from  harmony  in  music,  while  they  at 
once  perceive  the  introduction  of  discordant  notes. 

We  do  not  intend  that  this  principle  should  apply  so  close- 
ly, that  grounds  naturally  picturesque,  shall  have  nothing  of 
the  softening  touches  of  general  beauty  ；  or  that  a  demesne 
characterized  by  the  latter  expression  should  not  be  occasion- 
ally enlivened  with  a  few  smart  touches*^  of  the  former. 
This  is  often  necessary,  indeed,  to  prevent  tame  scenery  from 
degenerating  into  insipidity, ~ or  picturesque,  into  wildness, 
too  great  to  be  appropriated  in  a  country  residence.  Pictu- 
resque trees  give  new  spirit  to  groups  of  merely  beautiful 
ones,  and  the  latter  sometimes  heighten  by  contrast  the  value 
of  the  former.  All  of  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
predominance  of  the  leading  features  of  either  style,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  mark  it  as  such  ；  while,  occasionally,  some- 
thing of  zest,  or  elegance,  may  be  borrowed  from  the  opposite 
character,  to  suit  the  wishes,  or  gratify  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 
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Ground  plans  of  ornamental  plantations.  To 
illustrate,  partially,  our  ideas  on  the  arrangement  of  planta- 
tions, we  place  before  the  reader  two  or  three  examples, 
premising,  that  the  small  scale  to  which  they  are  reduced, 
prevents  our  giving  to  them  any  character  beyond  that  of 
the  general  one  of  the  design.  The  first,  (fig.  20，)  represents 
a  portion,  say  one-third  or  one-half,  of  a  piece  of  property 
selected  for  a  country  seat,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
kept  in  tillage,  as  ordinary  farm  land.  The  public  road,  a、 
is  the  boundary  on  one  side :  dd  are  prettily  wooded  dells  or 
hollows,  which,  together  with  a  few  groups  near  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  house,  c,  and  a  few  scattered  single  trees, 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  the  original  woody  embellish- 
ments of  the  locality. 

In  the  next  figure,  (fig.  21，)  a  ground  plan  of  the  place  is 
given,  as  it  would  appear,  after  having  been  judiciously  laid 
out  and  planted,  with  several  years  growth.  At  a,  the  ap 
proach  road  leaves  the  pubKc  highway,  and  leads  to  the 
house  at  c :  from  whence,  paths  of  smaller  size,  b,  make  the 
circuit  of  the  ornamental  portion  of  the  residence,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wooded  dells,  d,  originally  existing,  which 
offer  some  scope  for  varied  walks,  concealed  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  masses  of  thicket.  It  will  be  seen  here, 
that  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  wood  forms  a  back  ground 
to  the  house,  concealing,  also,  the  out-buildings  ；  while,  from 
the  windows  of  the  mansion  itself,  the  trees  are  so  arranged 
as  to  group  in  the  most  pleasing  and  effective  maimer  ；  at 
the  same  time,  broad  masses  of  turf  meet  the  eye,  and  fine  dis- 
tant views  are  had  through  the  vistas  in  the  lines,  e  e.  In 
this  manner,  the  lawn  appears  divided  into  four  distinct 
lawns  or  areas,  bounded  by  groups  of  trees,  instead  of 
being  dotted  over  with  au  unmeaning  confusion  of  irregular 


masses  of  foliage.  TTie  form  of  these  areas  Taries,  also,  with 
every  change  of  position  in  the  spectetor,  as  seen  from  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  grounds,  or  different  points  in  the  walks  ； 
and  they,  can  be  still  further  Tftried,  at  pleasuie,  by  adding 
mora  single  trees,  or  small  groups,  which  should  alvaya^  to 
produce  variety  of  outline,  be  jdaced  ojqxnite  the  salient  parts 
of  the  wood,  and  not  in  the  recesses,  which  latter  they  would 
appear  to  diminish  or  clog  up.  The  stables  are  shown  at /; 
the  bam  g  ；  and  the  kitchen  gaiden  adjacent  at  h  ；  the  or- 
chard att;  and  a  small  portion  of  the  fanu  lands  at  A;  a 
back  entrance  to  the  oul-buildii^  is  shown  in  the  rear  of 
the  orchard.  The  plan  has  been  givenfor  a  place  of  seventy 
acres,  thirty  of  which  include  the  pleoaure'grounds,  and  forty 
the  adjoining  farm  lands.  - 
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(IV,.  ~"  *— r.'.l  f  -f  r  I  *i  Jill)  Tim.  iBii  !■  jmi'  ^[iiiiwiii  ， 

Figure  22,  is  the  c£  an  American  mansion  residence 
of  considerable  extent,  only  part  of  the  farm  landa,  I,  being 
here  delineated.  In  this  residence,  as  there  is  no  extensive 
view,  vorth  preserving,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  estate,  the 
pleasure  grounds  aie  surrounded  by  an  irregular  and 
picturesque  belt  of  wood.  A  fine  natural  stream  or  htu- 
let,  vhich  ran  through  the  estate,  has  been  formed  into  a  hand- 
some pond,  or  small  lake,  /,  which  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  grounds.  The  approach  road  breaks  off  from  the  high- 
way at  the  entrance  lodge,  a,  and  proceeds  in  easy  curves  to 
the  mansion,  b  ；  and  the  groups  of  trees  on  the  side  of  this 
approach  nearest  the  house,  are  so  aitanged  that  the  viaiter 
scaicdy  obtains  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  latter,  until  he 
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airives  at  the  moat  &Tourable  positum  for  a  fiist  impressioiL 
From  the  windows  of  the  mansion,  at  either  end,  the  eye 
ranges  over  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs  ；  while,  on  the  en- 
tnnce  frcmt,  the  trees  are  arranged  so  as  to  heighten  the 
natural  e 창 nession  oiiginaliy  existing  theie.  On  the  other 
fnmt,  the  broad  mass  of  light  reflected  from  the  gieen  turf 
at  k,  is  balanced  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  pictuiesque 
plantations  which  surround  the  lake,  and  skiit  the  whole 
boundary.   Ats,  a  light,  inconspicuous  wire  fence  sepoiates 
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that  portion  of  the  ground,  g，  ornamented  with  flowering 
shrubs,  and  kept  mown  by  the  scythe,  from  the  remainder,  of 
a  park-like  character,  which  is  kept  short  by  the  cropping  of 
animals.  At  c,  are  shown  the  stables,  carriage  house,  etc., 
which;  though  near  the  approach  road,  are  concealed  by  fo- 
liage, though  easily  accessible  by  a  short  curved  road,  re- 
turning from  the  house,  so  as  not  to  present  any  road  lead- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the 
approach  in  going  to  it.  A  prospect  tower,  or  rustic  pavilion, 
on  a  little  eminence  overlooking  the  whole  estate,  is  shown 
at/  The  small  arabesque  beds  near  the  house,  are  filled  with 
masses  of  choice  flowering  shrubs  and  plants }  the  kitchen 
garden  is  shown  at  d,  and  the  orchard  at  e. 

Suburban  villa  residences  are,  every  day,  becoming  more 
numerous  ；  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds  around  them,  and 
disposing  the  sylvan  features,  there  is  often  more  ingenuity, 
and  as  much  taste  required,  as  in  treating  a  country  residence 
of  several  hundred  acres'  In  the  small  area  of  from  one  half 
an  acre  to  ten  or  twelve  acres,  surrounding  often  a  villa  of 
the  first  class,  it  is  desirable  to  assemble  many  of  the  same 
features,  and  as  mudi  as  possible  of  the  enjoyment,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  large  and  elegant  estate.  To  do  this, 
the  space  allotted  to  various  purposes,  as  the  kitchen  garden, 
lawn,  etc.,  must  be  judiciously  portioned  out,  and  so  charac- 
terized and  divided  by  plantations,  that  the  whole  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  is,  from  the  fact  that  the 
spectator  is  never  allowed  to  see  the  whole  at  a  single  glance  ； 
but  while  each  portion  is  complete  in  itself,  the  plan  shall 
present  nothing  incongruous  or  ill  assorted. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  species  of  residence,  is  af- 
forded the  reader,  in  the  accompanying  plan,  (fig.  23,)  of  the 
grounds  of  Riverside  Villa.    This  pretty  villa  at  Bur- 

13 


lington,  New-Jersey,  (to  which  we  shall  a^ain  refer,)  was 
lately  btiilt,  and  the  grounds,  about  six  or  eight  acres  in 
extent,  laid  out,  from  the  designs  of  John  Notman,  Esq^ 
aidiitect,  of  Philadelphia  ；  and  while  the  latter  pnanise  a 
large  amount  of  beauty  and  enjoyment,  scaicety  any  tiang 
which  can  be  supposed  necessary  foi  the  convenience  or 
wants  of  the  family,  ia  lost  sight  of. 
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The  house,  a,  stands  quite  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
while  one  front  commands  fine  water  views,  and  the  other 
looks  into  the  lawn  or  pleasure  grounds,  b.  On  one  side  of 
the  area  is  the  kitchen  garden,  c,  separated  and  concealed  from 
the  lawn,  by  thick  groups  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees. 
At  is  a  picturesque  orchard,  in  which  the  fruit  trees  are 
planted  in  groups,  instead  of  straight  lines,  for  the  sake  of 
effect  Directly  under  the  windows  of  the  dramng-room  is 
the  flower  garden,  /;  and  at  g、  is  a  seat.  The  walk  around 
the  lawn  is  also  a  carriage  road,  affording  entrance  and  egress 
from  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  for  garden  purposes,  as  well  as 
from  the  front  of  the  house.  At  A，  is  situated  the  ice-house  ； 
d、  hot-beds  ；  j,  bleaching  green  ；  i,  gardener's  house,  etc.  In 
the  rear  of  the  latter  are  the  stables,  which  aie  not  shown  on 
the  plan. 

The  embellished  farm,  [ferine  omee\  is  a  pretty  mode  of 
combining  something  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  garden, 
with  the  utility  of  the  farm,  and  we  hope  to  see  small 
country  seats  of  this  kind,  become  more  general.  As  re- 
gards profit  in  fanning,  of  course,  all  modes  of  ajrranging 
or  distributing  land  are  inferior  to  simple  square  fields  ； 
on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  working  the  land,  in 
rectangular  plots.  But  we  suppose  the  owner  of  the  small 
ornamental  iann,  to  be  one  with  whom  profit  is  not  the 
first  and  only  consideration, ~ but  who  desires  to  unite  with 
it  something  to  gratify  his  taste,  and  to  give  a  higher 
charm  to  his  rural  occupations.  In  fig.  24,  is  shown 
part  of  an  embellished  farm,  treated  in  the  picturesque  style 
throughout.  The  various  fields,  under  grass  or  tillage,  are 
divided  and  bounded  by  winding  roads,  a,  bordered  by 
hedges  of  buckthorn,  cedar,  and  hawthorn,  instead  of 
wooden  fences  ；  the  roads  being  wide  enough  to  afford 
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a  i^easant  drive  or  walk,  bo  as  to  allow  the  owner  or  Tisitor 
to  enjoy  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  circuit,  and  a  glance  at 

all  the  various  crops,  and  modes  of  culture.  In  the  plan  before 
us,  the  approach  from  the  public  road,  is  at  6;  the  dwell- 
ing at  e;  the  bams  and  iann-buildings  at  d;  the  kitchen 
gaiden  at  e  ；  and  the  OTchatd  at  /.  Abont  ttie  house  are 
distributed  some  groups  of  trees,  and  here  the  fields,  g,  are 
kept  in  grass,  and  are  either  mown  or  pastured.  The  fields  in 
crops  are  designated  k,  on  the  plan  ；  and  a  few  picturesque 
groups  of  trees  are  planted,  or  allowed  to  remain,  in  these, 
to  keep  ap  the  general  character  of  the  place.  A  low  dell, 
or  rocky  thicket,  is  situated  at  i.  En»edingly  inteieetii^ 
and  agreeable  effects  may  be  produced,  at  little  ct»t,  in  a 
picturesque  form  of  this  kind.  The  hedges  may  be  of  a 
great  variety  of  suitable  shnibe,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
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that  we  have  named,  we  would  introduce  others  of  the 
sweet  brier,  the  Michigan  or  prairie  rose,  (admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,)  the  flowering  crab,  and  the  like ~ beautiful 
and  fragrant  in  their  growth  and  blossoms.  These  hedges  we 
would  cause  to  grow  thick,  rather  by  interlacing  the  branches, 
than  by  constant  shearing  or  trimming,  which  would  give 
them  a  less  formal,  and  a  more  free  and  natural  air.  The 
winding  lanes  traversing  the  fann,  need  only  be  gravelled 
near  the  house, ― in  other  portions  being  left  in  grass, 
which  will  need  little  care,  as  it  will  generally  be  kept  short 
enough  by  the  passing  of  men  and  vehicles  over  it. 

A  picturesque  or  ornamental  farm  like  this,  would  be  an 
agreeable  residence  for  a  gentleman,  retiring  into  the  country 
on  a  small  farm,  desirous  of  experimenting  for  himself,  with 
all  the  new  modes  of  culture.  The  small  and  irregular 
fields,  would,  to  him,  be  rather  an  advantage,  and  there 
would  be  an  air  of  novelty  and  interest  about  the  whole 
residence.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this,  would  also  be 
suitable  for  a  fruit  farm,  near  one  of  our  large  towns,  the 
fields  being  occupied  by  orchards,  vines,  grass  and  grain. 
The  house,  and  all  the  buildings,  should  be  of  a  simple, 
though  picturesque  and  accordant  character. 

The  cottage  omee  may  have  more  or  less  ground  attached 
to  it.  It  is  the  ambition  of  some  to  have  a  great  house  and 
little  land,  and  of  others,  (among  whom  we  remember 
the  poet  Cowley,)  to  have  a  little  house  and  a  large  garden. 
The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  taste.  When 
the  grounds  of  a  cottage  are  large,  they  will  be  treated  by 
the  landscape  gardener  nearly  like  those  of  a  villa  residence  ； 
when  they  are  smaller,  a  more  quiet  and  simple  character 
must  be  aimed  at.  But,  even  where  they  consist  of  only 
a  rood  or  two,  something  tasteful  and  pretty  may  be  ar- 
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ranged.*  In  fig.  25,  is  shown  a  small  piece  of  ground,  on 
one  side  of  a  cottage,  in  which  a  picturesque  character  is 
attempted  to  be  maintained.  The  [dantatkms  hoe,  are 
made  mootly  with  sbraba  instead  of  trees,  die  latter  being 
only  sparingly  introduced,  for  the  want  of  room.  In  the 
disposition  of  these  shmbe,  however,  the  some  attention  to 
pictaiesque  effect  is  pud  ds  we  have  already  pointed  out 
in  our  remarkB  mgnnqMng;  andbycotmectii^flie  thidiets 
and  gioapa  here  and  Huste,  so  as  to  c4Hiceid  one  mik  from 
du  oQiBt,  a  snipriBing  variety  and  effect  will  frequently  be 
produced,  in  an  exceedingly  limited  apot. 

I    The  same  limited  grounds  might 
[  be  planted  In  the  graceful  manner 
[  with  good  effect;  choosing,  in 
this  case,  shnibs  of  symmetrical 
growth  and  fine  foima'  planting 
and  grouping  them  somewhat 
singly,  and  allowing  every  speci- 
'  nAn  to  Bttadn  Ua  fullest  hunni- 
l  ance  of  development 
,     Iq  making  these  anangements, 
ij^M.  null  fi-iii  -   1   even  in  the  snail  niea  of  a  fourth 
of  an  acre,  ve  Aoold  study  the  same  priiici{de8,  and 
cndeaTonr  to  produce  Ae  same  haimony  of  effects,  bs  if 
we  were  improTing  a  mansion  residence  of  the  first  class. 
The  extent  of  the  operations,  and  the  sums  lavished,  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  connected  with  successfiil 
and  idensii^  lesolts.   Tba  man  of  comet  taste  vill,  by  the 
aid    Teiy  limited  means,  and  upon  a  small  sni&ce,  be  able 

*  ioi  "idMr  «f  iMte  of  MMfat  tl>*  r"™^  퉈  ■••  Mr  nafpu 

for  CaOag*  gwHwew; 
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to  afford  the  mind  more  true  pleasure,  than  the  improver  who 
lavishes  thousands  without  it,  creating  no  other  emotion  than 
surprise  or  pity  at  the  useless  expenditure  incurred  ；  and  the 
Abb^  Delille  says  nothing  more  true  than  that, 

"  Ce  noble  emploi  demand  on  aititle  qui  peoM, 
fYodigue  de  fteie,    noo  pM  de  d^nse." 

From  the  inspection  of  plans  like  these,  the  tyro  may  learn 
something  of  the  maimer  of  amnging  plantations,  and 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  natural  style,  in  paiticular  cases 
and  situations.  But  the  knowledge  they  afford,  is  so  far  be- 
low that  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the  effects  in  reality, 
that  the  latter  should,  in  all  cases,  be  ptefened,  where  it  ia 
practicable.  In  this  style,  unlike  the  ancient,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  same  plan  should  exactly  suit  any  other 
situation  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  for  its  great 
excellence  lies  in  the  endless  variety  produced  by  its  appli- 
cation to  different  sites,  situations,  and  surfaces  ；  developing 
the  latent  capacities  of  one  place  and  heightening  the  charms 
of  another. 


But  the  leading  principled,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
plantations,  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  briefly  to  elu- 
cidate, are  the  same  in  all  cases.  •  After  becoming  familiar 


how  to  proceed,  he  can  hardly  do  better,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  than  to  study  and  recur  often  to  the  beautiful 
compositions  and  combinations  of  nature,  displayed  in  her 
majestic  groups,  masses,  and  single  trees,  as  well  as  open 
glades  and  deep  thickets  ；  of  which,  fortunately,  in  most  parts 
of  our  country,  checkered  here  and  there,  as  it  is,  with 
beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery,  there  is  no  dearth  or 
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scarcity.  Keeping  these  few  principles  in  his  mind,  he 
will  be  able  to  detect  new  beauties,  and  transfer  them  to  his 
own  estate  ；  for  nature  is  truly  inexhaustible  in  her  re- 
sources of  the  beautiful. 

Classification  op  trees,  as  to  expression.  The 
amateur,  who  wishes  to  dispose  his  plantations  in  the 
natural  style  of  Landscape  Gardening,  so  as  to  produce  grace- 
ful or  picturesque  landscape,  will  be  greatly  aided  by  a  study 
of  the  peculiar  expression  of  trees  individually,  and  in  com- 
position. The  effect  of  a  certain  tree,  singly,  is  often  exceed- 
ingly different  from  that  of  a  group  of  the  same  trees.  To 
be  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  groups  and  nuusses,  requires 
considerable  study,  and  the  progress  in  this  study  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  recurrence  from  groups  in  nature,  to 
groups  in  pictures. 

As  a  farther  aid  to  this  most  desirable  species  of  informa- 
tion, we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal  varieties 
of  character  afforded  by  trees  in  composition. 

Almost  all  trees,  with  relation  to  forms,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  three  kinds  viz :  round-headed  trees,  oblong  or  py- 
ramidal trees,  and  spiry-topped  trees  ；  and  so  far  as  the 
expressions  of  the  different  species  comprised  in  these  distinct 
classes  are  concerned,  they  are,  especially  when  viewed  at 
a  distance,  (as  much  of  the  wood  seen  in  a  prospect  of  any 
extent,  necesssarily,  must  be,)  productive  of  nearly  the  same 
general  effects. 

Round-headed  trees  compose  by  far  the  largest  of  these 
divisions.    The  term  includes  all  those  trees  which  have  an 

irregular  surface  in  their  boughs,  more  or  less 
Hj^^fHt^m  varied  in  outline,  but  exhibiting  in  the  whole 
[Fig. as.  RoQocuiwd-  a  top  or  head,  comparatively  round;  as  the 
oak,  ash,  beech,  and  walnut.   They  are  generally  beau- 
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tiful  when  young,  from  their  smoothness,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  forms  ；  but  often  grow  picturesque,  when  age  and 
time  have  had  an  opportunity  to  produce  their  wonted  effects 
upon  them.  In  general;  however,  the  different  round-headed 
trees  may  be  considered  as  the  most  appropriate  for  introduc- 
tion in  highly  cultiyated  scenery,  or  landscapes  where 
the  character  is  that  of  graceful  or  polished  beauty  ；  as  they 
harmonize  with  almost  all  scenes;  buildings,  and  natural  or 
artificial  objects,  uniting  well  with  other  forms,  and  doing 
violence  to  no  expression  of  scenery.  From  the  numerous 
breaks  in  the  surface  of  their  foliage,  which  reflect  differently 
ihe  lights,  and  produce  deep  shadows,  there  is  great  intricacy 
and  variety  in  the  heads  of  many  round-topped  trees  ；  and 
therefore,  as  an  outer  surface,'  to  meet  the  eye  in  a  plantation, 
they  aie  much  softer  and  more  pleasing,  than  the  un- 
broken line  exhibited  by  the  sides  of  oblong  or  spiry-topped 
trees.  The  sky-outline,  also,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
varies  greatly  in  round  topped  trees,  from  the  irregularity  in 
the  disposition  of  the  upper  braaehes  in  different  species,  as 
the  oak  and  ash,  or  even  between  individual  specimens  of 
the  same  kmd  of  tree,  as  the  oak,  of  which  we  rarely  see 
two  trees  alike  in  form  and  outline,  although  they  have  the 
same  characteristic  expression  ；  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  two  verdant  objects  can  bear  a  greater  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  show  more  sameness  of  figure, 
than  two  Lombardy  poplars. 

"In  a  tree,"  says  Uvedale  Price,  "  of  which  the  foliage  is 
everywhere  full  and  unbroken,  there  can  be  but  little  variety 
of  form  ;  then,  as  the  sun  strikes  only  on  the  surface,  neither 
can  there  be  much  variety  of  light  and  shade  ；  and  as 


degrees  of  light    shade  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  can 
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be  as  little  variety  of  tint :  and  lastly,  as  there  are  none  of 
these  openings  that  excite  and  nourish  curiosity,  but  the  eye 
is  everywhere  opposed  by  one  uniform  leafy  screen,  there 
can  be  as  little  intricacy  as  variety."  From  these  remarks, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  even  among  round-headed  trees,  there 
may  be  great  difference  in  the  comparative  beauty  of  different 
sorts  ；  and  judging  from  the  excellent  standard  here  laid 
down,  it  will  also  be  seen  how  much,  in  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
a  tree  with  a  beautifully  diversified  surface,  as  the  oak,  sur- 
passes, in  the  composition  of  a  scene,  one  with  a  very  regular 
and  compact  surface  and  outline,  as  the  horse-chestnut.  In 
planting  large  masses  of  wood,  therefore,  or  even  in  forming 
large  groups  in  park  scenery,  round-headed  trees,  of  the  ordi- 
nary loose  and  varied  manner  of  growth  common  in  the  ma- 
jority of  forest  trees,  axe  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
When  they  cover  large  tracts,  as  several  acres,  they  convey 
an  emotion  of  grandeur  to  the  mind  ；  when  they  form  vast 
forests  of  thousands  of  acres,  they  produce  a  feeling  of  sub- 
limity; in  the  landscape  garden  when  they  stand  alone,  or 
in  fine  groups,  they  are  graceful,  or  beautiful.  While 
young,  they  have  an  elegant  appearance  ；  when  old,  they 
generally  become  majestic  or  picturesque.  Other  trees  may 
suit  scenery,  or  scenes,  of  particular  and  decided  chaidcters  ； 
but  round-headed  trees  are,  decidedly,  the  chief  adornment  of 
general  landscape. 

Spiry-topped  trees、  (fig.  27，)  are  distinguished  by  straight 
leading  stems  and  horizontal  branches,  which  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  taper  gradually  to  a  point. 
The  foliage  is  generally  evergreen,  and  in 
most  trees  of  this  class,  hangs  in  parallel  or 
【F**'SS3*t—  drooping  tufts  from  the  branches.  The 
various  evergreen  trees,  composing  the  spruce  and  fir  families, 
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most  of  the  pines,  the  cedar,  and,  among  deciduous  trees,  the 
larch,  belong  to  this  division.  Their  hue  is  generally  much 
darker  than  that  of  deciduous  trees,  and  there  is  a  strong 
similarity,  or  almost  sameness,  in  the  different  kinds  of  trees 
which  may  properly  be  called  spiry-toppecL 

From  their  sameness  of  form  and  surface,  this  class  of  trees, 
when  planted  in  large  tracts  or  masses,  gives  much'  less'plea- 
sure  than  round-headed  trees  ；  and  the  eye  is  soon  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  appearance  presented  by  long  rows, 
groups,  or  masses,  of  the  same  fonn,  outline,  and  appear- 
ance ；  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  uniform  dark  colour, 
uxuelieved  by  the  wanner  tints  of  deciduous  trees.  Any 
one  can  bear  testimony  to  this,  who  has  travelled  through  a 
pine,  hemlock,  or  fir  forest,  where  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  its  gloom,  tediousness,  and  monotony,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  variety  and  beauty  in  a  natural 
wood  of  deciduous,  round-headed  trees. 

Although  spiry-topped  trees,  in  large  masses,  cannot  be 
generally  admired  for  ornamental  plantations,  yet  they  have 
a  character  of  their  own,  which  is  very  striking  and  peculiar, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  a  high  degree  valuable  to  the  Land- 
scape Gardner.  Their  general  expression,  when  single  or 
scattered,  is  extremely  spirited,  wild  and  picturesque  ；  and 
when  judiciously  introduced  into  artificial  scenery,  they  pro- 
duce the  most  charming  and  unique  effects.  "  The  situa- 
tions where  they  have  most  effect,  is  among  rocks,  and  in 
very  irregular  surfaces  ；  and  especially  on  the  steep  sides 
of  high  mountains,  where  their  forms  and  the  direction  of 
their  growth,  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  pointed  rocky  sum- 
mits." Fir  and  pine  forests  are  extremely  dull  and  monoto- 
nous in  sandy  plains,  and  smooth  surfaces,  (as  in  the  pine 
barrens  of  the  southern  states)  ；  but  among  the  broken  rocks, 
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craggy  precipices,  and  otherwise  endlessly  varied  surfaces, 
(as  in  the  Alps,  abroad,  and  the  various  rocky  heights  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  the  AUeghanies,  at  home.)  they 
are  full  of  variety.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  spiry- 
topped  trees  should  always  be  planted  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  wild,  broken,  and  picturesque  scenes,  where  they  will 
appear  perfectly  in  keeping,  and  add  wonderfully  to  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  the  situation.  In  all  grounds,  where  there  are 
abruptly  varied  suifaces,  steep  banks,  or  rocky  precipices,  this 
class  of  trees  lends  its  efficient  aid  to  strengthen  the  prevail- 
ing beauty,  and  to  complete  the  finish  of  the  picture.  In 
smooth  level  surfaces,  though  spiry-topped  trees  cannot  be 
thus  extensively  employed,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected or  thought  valueless,  but  may  be  so  combined  and 
mingled  with  other  round-headed  and  oblong-headed  trees, 
as  to  produce  very  rich  and  pleasing  effects.  A  tall  larch  or 
two,  or  a  few  spruces,  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  a  group, 
give  it  life  and  spirit,  and  add  gieady,  both  by  contrast 
of  form  and  colour,  to  the  force  of  round-headed  trees.  A 
stately  and  regular  whitq  pine,  or  hemlock,  or  a  few  thin 
groups  of  the  same  trees,  peeping  out  from  amidst,  or  border- 
ing, a  large  mass  of  deciduous  tiees,  have  gieat  power  in  ad- 
ding to  the  interest  which  the  same  awakens  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  very 
spirited  effect  which  is  here  aimed  at,  is  not  itself  defeated  by 
the  over  anxiety  of  the  planter,  who,  in  scattering  too  profuse- 
ly these  very  strongly  marked  trees,  makes  them,  at  last,  so 
plentiful,  as  to  give  the  whole  a  mingled  and  confused  look  ； 
in  which  neither  the  graceful  and  sweeping  outlines  of  the 
round-headed,  nor  the  picturesque  summits  of  the  spiry-topped 
trees  predominate  ；  as  the  former  decidedly  should,  in  all 
scenes  where  the  expression  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  mere 
graceful  beauty. 
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The  laich,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  recur  at  some 
length,  may  be  consideied  one  of  the  most  picturesque  trees 
of  this  division  ；  and  being  more  rapid  in  its  growth  than 
most  evergieens,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  con- 
junction with  them,  where  effect  is  speedily  desired. 

Oblong-headed  treeSj  show  heads  of  foliage  more  length- 
ened out,  more  fomml,  and  generally  more  tapering,  than 
A  A    round-headed  ones.   They  differ  from  spiry-top- 
A  ped  trees,  in  having  upright  blanches,  instead  of 

^PfP  horizontal  ones,  and  in  forming  a  conical  or  pyra- 

tiSTS2!?'™idal  mass  of  foliage,  instead  of  a  spiry,  tufted 
one.  They  are  mostly  deciduous  ；  and  approaching  more 
nearly  to  lound-headed  trees,  than  spiry-topped  ones  do,  they 
may  peifaaps  be  more  frequently  introduced.  The  Lombardy 
poplar  may  be  considered  the  tepiesentative  of  this  division  ； 
as  the  oak  is  of  the  first,  and  the  laich  and  fir  of  the  second. 
Abroad,  the  oriental  cypiess,  an  evergreen^  is  used,  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects  in  scenery. 

The  great  use  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  other  similar 
trees,  in  composition,  is  to  relieye,  or  break  into  groups,  large 
masses  of  wood.  This  it  does  very  effectually,  when  its  tall 
summit  rises  at  intervals  from  among  round-headed  trees, 
forming  pyramidal  centres  to  groups,  where  there  was  only 
a  swelling  and  flowing  outline.  Formal  rows,  or  groups  of 
oblong-headed  trees,  however,  are  tiresome  and  monotonous 
to  the  last  degree  ；  a  straight  line  of  them  being  scarcely  bet- 
ter in  appearance,  than  a  tall,  stiff,  gigantic  hedge.  Examples 
of  this  can  be  easily  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  where 
the  crude  and  formal  taste  of  proprietors,  by  leading  them  to 
plant  long  lines  of  Lombardy  poplais,  has  had  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  beauty  of  many  a  fine  prospect  and  building. 

Conical,  or  oblong-headed  trees,  when  carefully  employed, 
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are  very  effective  for  purposes  of  contrast,  in  conjunction 
with  horizontal  lines  of  buildings,  such  as  we  see  in  Grecian 
or  Italian  architectuie.  Near  such  edifices,  sparingly  inr 
troduced,  and  mingled,  in  small  proportion,  with  round- 
headed  trees,  they  contrast  advantageously  with  the  long 
cornices,  flat  roofs,  and  horizontal  lines,  that  predominate  in 
their  exteriors.  Lombardy  poplars  are,  often,  thus  introduced 
in  pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  where  they  sometimes  break 
the  formality  of  a  long  line  of  wall,  in  the  happiest  maimer. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  should  be  indiscriminately  employed, 
or  even  used  in  any  considerable  proportion,  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  ground  immediately  adjoining  a  building  of  any 
pietensions,  they  would  inevitably  defeat  this  purpose,  and 
by  their  tall  and  formal  growth,  diminish  the  apparent 
magnitude,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of  the  house. 

Drooping  trees,  though  often  classed  with  oblong-headed 
trees,  differ  from  them  in  so  many  particulars,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  ranked  under  a  separate  head.  To  this  class 
belong  the  weeping  willow,  the  weeping  birch,  the  drooping 
elm,  etc.  Their  prominent  characteristics  are  gracefulness, 
and  elegance  ；  and  we  consider  them  as  unfit,  theiefore,  to 
be  employed,  to  any  extent,  in  scenes  where  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  up  the  expiession  of  a  wild  or  highly  picturesque 
character.  As  single  objects,  or  tastefully  grouped  in 
graceful  landscape,  they  are  in  excellent  keeping,  and 
contribute  much  to  give  value  to  the  leading  expres- 
sion. 

When  drooping  trees  are  mixed  indiscriminately  with  other 
round-headed  trees,  in  the  composition  of  groups  or  masses, 
much  of  their  individual  character  is  lost,  as  it  depends,  not 
so  much  on  the  top,  (as  in  oblong  and  spiry  trees,)  as  upon  the 
side  branches,  which  aie,  of  course,  concealed  by  those  of  the 
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adjoining  trees.  Drooping  trees,  therefore,  as  elms,  birches, 
etc.,  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  borders  of  groups, 
or  the  boundaries  of  plantations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  but 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  that  all  strongly  marked  trees,  like 
bright  colors  in  pictures,  only  admit  of  occasional  employ- 
ment ；  and  that  the  very  object  aimed  at  in  introducing  them, 
will  be  defeated,  if  they  are  brought  into  the  lawn  and  park 
in  masses,  and  distributed  heedlessly  on  every  side.  An 
English  author  very  justly  remarks,  therefore,  that  the  pop- 
lar, the  willow,  and  the  drooping  birch,  are  "  most  dangerous 
trees  in  the  hands  of  a  planter  who  has  not  considerable 
knowledge  and  good  taste  in  the  composition  of  a  landscape." 
Some  of  them,  as  the  native  elm,  from  their  abounding  in 
onr  own  woods,  may  appear  oftener  ；  while  others,  which 
have  a  peculiar  and  exotic  look,  as  the  weeping  willow, 
should  only  be  seen  in  situations  where  they  either  do  not 
disturb  the  prevailing  expression,  or,  (which  is  better,)  where 
they  are  evidently  in  good  keeping.  The  weeping  willow," 
says  Gilpin,  with  his  usual  good  taste,  "  is  not  adapted  to 
sublime  objects.  We  wish  it  not  to  screen  the  broken  but- 
tress and  Gothic  windows  of  an  abbey,  or  to  overshadow  the 
battlements  of  a  ruined  castle.  These  offices  it  resigns  to  the 
oak,  whose  dignity  can  support  them.  The  weeping  willow 
seeks  an  humble  scene,  ―  some  romantic  footpath  bridge, 
which  it  half  conceals,  or  some  glassy  pool  over  which  it 
hangs  its  streaming  foliage, 

*  And 

Its  pendant  bought,  at  if  to  drink.*  **• 

The  manner  in  which  a  picturesque  bit  of  landscape  can 

♦  VotwA  Scenery,  p.  139. 
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be  supported  by  picturesque  spiry-topped  trees,  and  its  ex- 
pression d^iaded  by  the  injudicious  employment  of  grace- 
ful dnxqang  tnes,  will  be  aj^nient  to  the  reader  in  iba  two 
accompAnying  little  dcBtches.   In  iba  fitst,  (fig.  29,)  the  ab- 


cupy  the  foTeground.  In  tbe  second,  (fig.  30,)  there  is  evi- 
dently something  discerdant  in  the  scene,  which  strikes  the 
spectator,  at  fust  sight,  thia  is  the  misplaced  inttoductum  of 
the  luge  villows,  which  belong  to  a  scene  very  di^cnt  in 
duinwter.  Imagine  aranoralctf  die 

tsuirounding  hills,  and  let  npid 
stream  spread  out  into  a  smooth 
peaceful  lake,  with  gradually  retiring 
T»,  iiiiiimmii     shores,  and  the  blue  summits  in  the 
distaDce,  and  ihen  the  -willows  will  harmonize  admirably. 

Having  now  described  the  pecaliai  characteristics  of  these 
difiereut  clasaes  of  round-headed,  spiry-topped,  oblong,  and 
drooping  trees,  we  should  consider  the  proper  method  by 
which  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  diffeient  forms  com- 
posing them,  may  be  made,  so  as  not  to  violate  correct  princi- 
jdes  of  taste.  An  indiscriminate  mixture  of  their  difieieiit 
fbims  would,  it  is  evident,  produce  any  thing  but  an  agree- 
able effect  For  example,  let  a  person  plant  together  in  a 
group'  three  trees  of  totally  op^wsite  forms  and  expressions, 
viz :  a  weeping  willow,  an  oak,  and  a  poplar  ；  and  the  expres- 
sion  of  the  whole  would  be  destroyed  by  the  confusion  re- 
sulting firom  their  discordant  fintns.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miztDie  of  trees  tfuu  exactly  correspond  in  their  foims,  if 


rapt  hill,  the  rapid  mountain  tonent, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  summits'  are 


in  fine  keeping  with  the  tall  spiry 
larcbee  and  firs,  wfaich,Bhooting  up 
on  either  side  of  Ae  old  bridge,  oc- 
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these  forms,  as  in  oblong  or  drooping  trees,  are  similftr,  will 
infidlibly  create  sameness.  In  order  then  to  produce  beauti- 
ful variety,  which  shall  neither,  on  the  one  side,  run  into  con- 
fusion, nor  on  the  other)  vei^e  into  monotony,  it  is  le- 
quisite  to  give  some  little  attention  to  the  harmony  of  form 
and  colour  in  the  composition  of  tiees  in  artificial  planta- 
tions. 

The  only  rules  which  we  can  suggest  to  govern  the  planter 
are  these :  First^  if  a  certain  leading  expression  is  desired  in 
a  group  of  trees,  together  with  as  great  a  variety  eus  possible, 
such  species  must  be  chosen  as  harmonize  with  each  other 
in  certain  leading  points.  And，  secondly,  in  occasionally 
intermingling  trees  of  opposite  chax&cters,  discordance  may 
be  prevented,  and  harmonious  expression  promoted,  by  in- 
terposing other  trees  of  an  inteimediate  character. 

In  the  first  case,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  form  a  group 
of  trees,  in  which  gracefulness  must  be  the  leading  expres- 
sion. The  willow  alone  would  hare  the  effect  ；  but  in 
groups,  willows  alone  produce  sameness  :  in  order,  therefore, 
to  give  variety,  we  must  choose  other  trees  which,  while  they 
differ  from  the  willow  in  some  particulars,  agree  in  others. 
The  elm  has  much  larger  and  darker  foliage,  while  it  has 
also  a  drooping  spray  ；  the  weeping  birch  differs  in  its  leaves, 
but  agrees  in  the  pensile  flow  of  its  branches  ；  the  common 
birch  has  few  pendant  boughs,  but  resembles  in  the  airy 
lightness  of  its  leaves  ；  and  the  three-thorned  acacia,  though 
its  branches  are  horizontal,  as  delicate  foliage  of  nearly  the 
same  hue  and  floating  lightness  as  the  willow.  Here  we 
have  a  group  of  five  trees,  which  is,  in  the  whole,  full  of 
gracefulness  and  variety,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
position inharmonious  to  the  practised  eye. 

To  illustrate  the  second  case,  let  us  suppose  a  long  sweep- 
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ing  outline  of  maples,  birches,  and  other  light,  mellow-colour- 
ed trees,  which  the  impiover  wishes  to  vary,  and  break  into 
groups,  by  spiry  topped,  evergreen  trees.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  these  trees  were  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  peer  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  light-colored  foliage  of  the  former  trees, 
in  dark,  or  almost  black  masses  of  tapering  veidme,  the  effect 
would  be  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  as  if  there 
were  a  partial  transition  from  the  mellow,  pale-gieen  of  the 
maples,  etc.,  to  the  darker  hues  of  the  oak,  ash,  or  beech,  and 
finally  the  sombre  tint  of  the  evergreens.  Thus  much  for 
the  colouring  ；  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  oblong-headed 
trees,  or  pyramidal  trees,  were  also  placed  hear  ^and  partly 
intermingled  with  the  spiry-topped  ones,  thb  unity  of  the 
whole  composition  would  be  still  more  complete.* 

Contrasts,  again,  are  often  admissible  in  woody  scenery, 
and  we  would  not  wish  to  lose  moay  of  our  most  superb 
trees,  because  they  could  not  be  introduced  in  particular 
portions  of  landscape.  Contrasts  in  trees  may  be  so  violent 
as  to  be  displeasing  ；  as  in  the  example  of  the  groups  of  the 
three  trees,  the  willow,  poplar,  and  oak :  or  they  may  be 
such  as  to  produce  spirited  and  pleasing  effects.  This  must 
be  effected  by  planting  the  diffeient  divisions  of  trees,  fiisti 

•  We  are  penuaded  that  very  few  penont  we  aware  of  the  bMutf,  ironed  and 
«iidlea,tfaiit  may  be  produced  by  imiiging  treet  with  ngjud  to  their  eolUnaing,  It 
requires  the  eye  and  genim  of  a  Claude,  or  a  PoiudD,  to  de^elope  all  theia  hidden 
beantiei  of  haraumioiia  combination.  Gilpin  rightly  leyi,  in  speaking  of  the  dark 
Scotch  fir,  "with  ragud  to  ooloar  in  general,  I  think  IspMkthelaxigiiage  of  paint- 
ing, when  I  aaaeit  that  the  pIctuMqiie  eye  makes  little  diitincfcum  in  tfaii  matta; 
It  hu  no  attBchmenttoone  ookror  in  preference  to  another,  bm  condden  the  beauty^ 
of  all  colouring  aa  retultiog,  not  from  the  coloon  themielToi,  but  almost  entirely 
from  their  harmony  with  other  ooloun  in  their  neighbourhood.  80  that  as  the 
Scotth  fir  tree  ii  combined  or  stationed,  it  formi  a  beautiftil  umbrage  or  a  moiky 
■pot" 
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in  small  leading  groups,  and  then  by  effecting  a  union  be- 
tween the  groups  of  diffeient  chaiaoter,  by  intenmngling 
those  of  the  neaiest  similarity  into  and  near  the  groups :  in 
this  way,  by  easy  transitions  from  the  drooping  to  the  round- 
headed,  and  from  these  to  the  tapering  trees,  the  whole  of 
the  foliage  and  forms,  hannonize  welL 


tt1i*B*  tsumihbt 


"  Tiees,"  observes  Mr.  Whately,  in  his  elegant  treatise  on 
this  subject,  "  which  differ  in  but  one  of  these  ciicumstances, 

shape,  green,  or  growth,  thongh  they  agree  in  every  other, 
are  sufficioitly  distinguished  for  the  ptupose  of  variety :  if 
they  differ  in  two  or  three,  they  become  contrasts :  if  in  all, 
they  are  opposite,  and  seldom  group  well  together*  Those, 
on  the  contmy,  which  are  of  one  character,  and  are  distin- 
guished only  as  die  characteristic  mark  is  strongly  or  faintly 
impressed  upon  ^em,  form  a  beautiful  'mass,  and  unity  is 
pteserved  withjoat  sameness."* 

There  is  anotfaer  circumstance  connected  with  the  colour 
of  trees,  that  will  doubtless  surest  itself  to  the  improver  of 
taste,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  sometimes  be  turned  to 
valuable  account.  We  mean  the  efiects  produced  in  the  ap- 
parent colouring  of  a  landscape  by  distance,  which  painters 
term  aerial  perspective.   Standing  at  a  certain  position  in  a 
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scene,  the  colouring  is  deep,  rich,  and  full  in  the  foreground, 
more  tender  and  mellow  in  the  middle-ground,  and  softening 
to  a  pole  tint  in  the  distance. 

"  Where  to  the  eye  three  well  marked  diitaneei 
Spread  their  peculiar  eoloviipg,  yivid  gmn, 
Warm  brown,  and  black  opoke  the  Ibregroimd  bean 
CoDBpicaoai  ：  lobar  olive  coldly  marki 
The  leoond  dittance  ：  thence  the  third  declinei 
In  loftar  bine,  or  lewening  itill,  if  loit 
In  fidnted  puiple.  When  tfay  taste  if  call'd 
To  deek  a  scene  where  nature*!  self  presents 
All  these  dutinct  gndationa,  then  rejoice 
As  doea  the  Painter,  and  like  him  apply 
Thy  oolonn  ：  plant  tbon  on  MohMpamto  put 
III  proper  foliage." 

Advantage  may  occasionally  be  taken  of  this  peculiarity  Iq 
the  gradation  of  colour,  in  Landscspe  Gardening,  by  the  crea- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  an  artificial  distance.  In  grounds  and 
scenes  of  limited  extent,  the  apparent  size  and  breadth  may 
be  increased,  by  planting  a  majority  of  the  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground, of  dark  tints,  and  the  boundary  with  foliage  of  a  much 
lighter  hue.  In  the  same  way,  the  apparent  breadth  of  a  piece 
of  water  will  be  greatly  added  to,  by  placing  the  paler  color- 
ed trees  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the  spectator.  These  hints 
will  suggest  other  ideas  and  examples  of  a  similar  nature, 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  alive  to  the  more  minute  and 
exquisite  beauties  of  the  landscape. 

An  acquaintance,  individually,  with  the  different  species  of 
trees  of  indigenous  and  foieign  growth,  which  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success  in  this  climate,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  amateur,  or  the  professor  of  Landscape  Gardening.  The 
tardiness  or  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  periods  at  which 
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their  leaves  and  flowers  expand,  the  soils  they  love  best,  and 
their  various  habits  and  characters,  are  all  subjects  of  the  high- 
est interest  to  him.  In  short,  as  a  love  of  the  country  almost 
commences  with  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
the  pure  air,  the  fresh  enamelled  tui^  and  the  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  the  whole  landscape  ；  so  the  taste  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  Rural  Residences,  must  grow  out  of  an  admiration 
for  beautiful  trees,  and  the  delightful  effects  they  aie  capable 
of  producing  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  taste,  and  lovers  of 
nature. 

Admitting  this,  we  think,  in  the  comparatively  meagre  state 
of  general  information  on  this  subject  among  us,  we  shall 
render  an  acceptable  service  to  the  novice,  by  giving  a  some- 
what detailed  description  of  the  character  and  habits  of  most 
of  the  finest  hardy  forest  and  ornamental  trees.  Among  those 
living  in  the  country,  there  are  many  who  care  little  for  the 
beauties  of  Landscape  Gardening,  who  are  yet  interested  in 
those  trees  which  are  lemarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
forms,  their  foliage,  their  blossoms,  or  their  useful  purposes* 
This,  we  hope,  will  be  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the  ap- 
parently disproportionate  number  of  pages  which  we  shall 
devote  to  this  part  of  our  subject.  . 
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SECTION  IV. 

DECIDUOUS  OENAMENTAL  TREES. 
ThA  Histofy  and  DewriptioB  of  all  the  finest  hardy  Doddnoot  Tree!*  Rxkabib  on  thszb 

JtFFBtfll  nr  LARDBOAPB  OAKDWIIfO,  WlllVUlUALLT  AXTD  IN  COKPOfllTZON.  Their  ColtiVA- 

tloii,etc.  ThaOak.  The  Elm.  The  Aah.  The  Linden.  Th«  Beech.  The  Poplar.  The 
Hone-ehflttniit  The  Birch.  The  Alder.  The  Maple.  The  Lociut  The  Three-thorned 
Acacia.  The  Jndas-aee.  TheCheatBUt  The  Oiage  Orange.  The  MnlbeRjr.  The  Paper 
Mulbeny.  The  SwMt  Omn.  The  Walnut*  The  Hickory.  Tbe  MoanUin  Aah.  The 
AilMrtiM.  Th«  KMtnckf  Coffee.  The  Willow.  The  Sacsafrac  The  Catalpa.  The 
Pernmon.  The  Pepparidge.  The  Thorn.  The  Magnolia.  The  Talip.  Th«  Dogwood 
TheSaUalmite.  Hie  PanlonSa.  The  VirgiUt.  TheCyprMa.  Th«Lu^ete* 

O  gloriod  ipiiiti  de  gli  bowhi, 
O  Eoo,Q  antd  jfoiohi,  o  cfaiara  linfe, 
O  fiiretrate  ninfe,  o  agresti  Pani, 
O  Satiri  e  SflTani,  o  Tixsni  e  DriadI, 
Nuadi«d  ^wf»Ai^»Ai^  o  Semidee 
Oreadi  e  Napae. ― 

Sannazzaro. 

"  O  qpiritfoftfae  woodi, 
Echoei  and  lolitodM,  and  lake,  of  light  ； 
O  quivered  ▼iigiiu  bright,  Pan*i  nutical 
Satyn  and  lybrani  all,  diyadi  and  ye 
That  up  the  mountains  be  ；  and  ye  beneath 
In  moadow  or  in  flowery  heath. 

The  Oak.  QtierciLS. 
Nat.  Ord.  Corylacee.  Lin,  Syst.  Monodcia,  Polyandria. 

H  E  Arcadians  believed  the  oak  to  have  been 
^^Jp  the  first  created  of  all  trees  ；  and  when  we 

3g       consider  its  great  and  surpaBsing  utility  and 
Hr'       beauty,  we  ore  fully  disposed  to  concede  it 
the  first  rank  among  the  denizens  of  the  forest  Springing 
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np  wilh  a  noble  trunk,  and  stretching  out  its  broad  limbs  over 
the  soil, 

"Thew  monarcKi  of  the  wood, 
Daik,  gDSiied,  centennial  oaki," 

seem  proudly  to  bid  defiance  to  time  ；  and  while  generations 
of  man  appear  and  disappear,  they  withstand  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  winters,  and  seem  only  to  grow  more  venerable  and 
majestic.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  histories  ；  we 
are  told  that  Absalom  was  caught  by  his  hair  in  "the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak  ；"  and  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the 
first  oracle  was  that  of  Dodona,  set  up  in  the  celebrated  oak 
grove  of  that  name.  There,  at  first,  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  priestesses,  but,  as  was  afterwards  believed, 
by  the  inspired  oaks  themselves  ― 

"  Which  in  Dodona  did  enehrine, 
So  fidth  too  fondly  deemed,  a  yoic«  divine.'* 

Acorns,  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
consideiable  estimation  as  an  article  of  food  among  the  an- 
cients. Not  only  were  the  swine  &ttened  upon  th 해,  as  in 
OUT  own  forests,  but  they  were  ground  into  flour,  with  which 
bread  was  made  by  the  poorer  classes.  Lucretius  mentions, 
that  before  grain  waB  known,  they  were  the  common  food  of 
man  ；  but  we  suppose  the  fruit  of  the  chestnut  may  also 
have  been  included  under  that  tenn. 

"  Thatoake  whose  acomea  were  our  foode  before 
The  Cereae  seede  of  mortal  man  was  knowne." 

SrSNBBR. 

The  civic  ciown,  given  in  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  to  the 
most  celebrated  men,  was  also  composed  of  oak  leaves. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  oak  was  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Britons.   Baal  or  Yiaoul,  (whence  Yule,)  was  the 
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god  of  file,  whose  symbol  was  an  oak.  Hence  at  his  festival, 
which  was  at  Christinas,  the  ceremony  of  kindling  the  Yule 
log  was  performed  among  the  ancient  Druids.  This  fire 
was  kept  perpetual  throughout  the  year  and  the  hearths  of  all 
the  people  were  annually  lighted  from  these  sacred  fires  every 
Christmas.  We  believe  the  curious  custom  is  still  extant  in 
some  remote  parts  of  England,  where  the  "  Yule  log"  is  ush- 
ered in  with  much  glee  and  rejoicing  once  a  year. 
.  As  an  ornamental  object,  we  consider  the  oak  the  most 
majestic  and  picturesque  of  all  deciduous  trees.  The  enor- 
mous size,  and  extreme  old  age  to  which  it  attains  in  a  &- 
vourable  situation,  the  great  space  of  ground  that  it  covers 
with  its  branches,  and  the  strength  and  hardihood  of  the  tree, 
all  contribute  to  stamp  it  with  the  character  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  beyond  any  other  compeer  of  the  forest.  When, 
young,  its  fine  foliage,  (singularly  varied  in  many  of  our  na- 
tive species,)  and  its  thrifty  form,  render  it  a  beautiful  tree. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  oak  has  attained  considerable  size,  that 
it  displays  its  true  character,  and  only  when  at  an  age  that 
would  terminate  the  existence  of  most  other  tiees,  that  it  ex- 
hibits all  its  magnificence.  Then  its  deeply  furrowed  trunk 
is  covered  with  mosses,  its  huge  branches,  each  a  tree,  spread- 
ing out  horizontally  from  the  trunk  with  great  boldness,  its 
trunk  of  huge  dimension,  and  its  "  high  top,  bald  with  dry 
antiquity  ；"  all  these,  its  true  characiteristics,  stamp  the  oak, 
as  Virgil  has  expressed  it  in  his  Georgics ― 

"Jove's  own  trte, 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty  ； 
For  length  of  ages  iMti  hiB  happy  reign. 
And  lives  of  mortal  man  contend  in  vain. 
Fall  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands, 
Hifl  shade  protects  the  pUdnt,  hi*  hMd  the  hills  oodmwnds." 

DrriMEN,s  Trans. 
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"  The  oak,"  says  Gilpin,  "  is  confessedly  the  most  pictu- 
resque tree  in  itself,  and  the  most  accommodating  in  compo 
sition.  It  refuses  no  subject,  either  in  natural  or  in  artificial 
landscape.  It  is  smted  to  the  grandest  and  may  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced  into  the  most  postoial.  It  adds  new 
dignity  to  the  rained  tower,  and  the  Gothic  arch  ；  and  by 
stretching  its  wild,  moss-grown  branches  athwart  their  ivied 
walls,  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  majesty  coeval  with  itself;  at 
the  same  time,  its  propriety  is  still  preserved  if  it  throws  its 
arms  over  the  purling  brook  or  the  mantling  pool,  where  it 
beholds 

"  Its  reverend  image  in  the  ezpaase  below." 

Milton  introduces  it  happily  even  in  the  lowest  scene ~ 

"  Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  fmokes, 
Ftfm  between  two  aged  odkB." 

The  oak  is  not  only  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  pictu- 
resque objects  as  a  single  treiB  upon  a  lawn,  but  it  is  equally 
unrivalled  for  groups  and  masses.  There  is  a  breadth  about 
the  lights  and  shadows  reflected  and  embosomed  in  its  foliage, 
a  singular  freedom  and  boldness  in  its  outline,  and  a  pleasing 
richness  and  intricacy  in  its  huge  ramification  of  branch  and 
limb,  that  render  it  highly  adapted  to  these  purposes.  Some 
trees,  as  the  willow,  or  the  spiry  poplar,  though  pleasing 
singly,  are  monotonous  to  the  last  degree  when  planted  in 
quantities.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  oak,  as  there  is  no 
tree,  when  fonning  a  wood  entirely  by  itself,  which  affords 
80  great  a  variety  of  foim  and  disposition,  light  and  shade, 
symmetry  and  irregularity,  as  this  king  of  the  forests. 

To  arrive  at  its  highest  perfection,  ample  space  on  every  • 
side  umt  be  allowed  the  oak.   A  free  exposure  to  the  sun 

16 


and  air,  and  a  deep,  mellow  soil,  are  highly  necessary  to  its 
fullest  atn|ditude.   For  this  reason,  the  oaks  of  our  foiests, 


there  are  more  truly  majestic  onka  in  tbe  pexkB  <rf  Kngland 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  cultivated  portion  of  the 
United  Slates.  Here  &nd  there,  however,  througjioat  our 
country,  may  be  seen  a  solitary  ode  of  great  age  and  immenBe 
size,  which  attest  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  dis- 
play the  grandeur  of  out  native  species.  The  Wadswoiifa 
Oak,  near  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  the 
product  of  one  <rf  our  most  fertile  vaUeyS)  has  attracted  the 


[Fli.   R.  Tka  CbuUT  Otk,  Hinbid,] 

admiration  of  hundreds  of  trBvellers,  on  the  route  to  Niagara. 
Its  trunk  measures  thizty-six  feet  in  circumfoence.  The 
celebiated  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford,  Midikfa  has  figored 
so  coi»iHcuoUBly  in  the  history  of  Kaw-Ekiglaiid,  is  stiU  ei- 
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isting  in  a  green  old  age,  one  of  the  most  inteiesting  monu- 
ments of  the  past  to  be  found  in  the  country.* 

Near  the  village  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  on  the  farm  of 
Judge  Lawrence,  is  growing  one  of  the  noblest  oaks  in  the 
country.  It  is  truly  park-like  in  its  dimensions,  the  circum- 
fezence  of  the  trunk  being  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  its  majestic 
head,  of  corresponding  dignity.  In  the  deep  alluvial  soil  of 
the  western  valleys,  the  oak  often  assumes  a  grand  aspect, 
and  bears  witness  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
that  iegion.t 

•The  home  seen  in  the  engraving  represents  the  old  "Wyllis  Home."  Thii 
ftmily,  !ta  former  occupanti,  iamiahed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Connecticut  for 
more  than  a  etfntarj.  Near  tb*  Charter  Oak,  an  some  of  the  apple  trees  pkmted 
hff  the  PUgrmg,  evidently  Paannaini.  Some  of  thm,  lately  felled,  have  been 
examined,  and  are  fbuod  to  be  more  than  800  yean  old. 

tThe  following  well  authenticated  description  of  a  famous  English  oak,  u 
tforth  a  record  hera.  "Cbie  by  gate  of  the  water  walk  of  Magdalen  Col- 
l^gei  Oxford,  gtew  w  oak  which  peA^  ttood  there  a  sapling  when  Alfred  the 
Great  founded  the  Univenity.  This  period  only  includes  a  space  of  900  yean, 
which  it  DO  great  Bge  for  an  oak.  About  500  yean  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  Dr. 
Stnkely  teEi  nt,  WUlbm  of  Waynefleet  exprenly  ordered  his  college  (Magda- 
len CoUegOa)  to  be  ibimded  near  the  Great  Oak  ；  sad  an  o«k  could  not,  I  thinks 
bo  leM  than  500  yean  of  age  to  merit  that  title,  together  with  the  honour  of  fix- 
ing the  ate  of  a  college.  When  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Woolroy  erected 
thathintome  tower  which  is  wo  ornamental  to  the  whole  building,  this  tree 
nugfat  probably  be  in  the  meridian  of  iti  glory.  It  was  afterwards  ranch  injured 
in  the  raiga  of  Charles  IL,  when  the  present  walki  were  laid  out  Its  roota  were 
diatuibed,  and  from  that  time  it  declined  fast,  and  becAme  a  mere  trunk.  The 
oMett  mmnben  of  the  Univenity  can  hardly  recollect  it  in  better  plight  ；  but  the 
&UhM  reooids  of  history  have  handed  down  its  ancient  dimensions.  Through 
i  tpaoe  of  16  yard*  od  every  side  it  once  flung  iti  braDcbei  ；  and  under  its  mag- 
nificent psvilioii  could  hare  sheltered  with  0886  9000  inon*  Id  the  siminior  of 
1778,  this  magnificent  ruin  fell  to  the  ground.  From  a  part  of  it*  ruixii,  a  chair 
hu  been  made  £jt  the  President  of  th«  CoUeget  which  wiH  long  oontmue  its 
memory." 6a^ptn'«  Forett  Scaury, 

The  Kmg  Oak^  WmdBm  Forest^  once  the  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, k  now  more  than  1000  yean  old,  and  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is  quite 
boDow.  Frofenor  Bunet,  who  deacribed  it,  Innched  inside  this  trae  with  a  party, 


• 
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As  beauty  is  often  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  uti- 
lity, we  must  be  allowed  a  word  on  the  great  value  of  this  tree. 
For  its  useful  properties  the  oak  has  scarcely  any  superior. 
"  To  enumerate,"  says  old  Evelyn  in  his  quaint  8ylva、  "  the 
incomparable  uses  of  this  wood  were  needless  ；  but  so  precious 
was  the  esteem  of  it  of  old,  there-  was  an  express  law  among 
the  Twelve  Tables  concerning  the  very  gathering  of  the 
acorns,  though  they  should  be  found  fallen  on  another  man's 
ground.  The  land  and  the  sea  do  sufficiently  speak  for  the 
improvement  of  this  excellent  material,  for  houses  and  ships, 
cities  and  navies,  are  builded  with  it."  In  almost  all  the 
finest  buildings  of  Europe,  particularly  the  vast  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  the  middle  ages,  oak  was  the  chief  material  for  the 
interior.  The  rich  old  wainscot,  the  innumerable  carvings 
and  decorations  of  those  days  were  executed  in  this  material. 
In  America  the  vast  pine  forests  produce  a  wood  easily 
wrought,  which  has  in  a  great  measuie  superseded  the  use 
of  this  fine  limber,  and  the  exportation  of  immense  quantities 
of  the  former  to  the  eastern  continent,  has  even  in  some  de- 
gree lessened  its  consumption  abroad.  But  for  certain  pur- 
poses, where  great  strength  and  durability  are  required,  the 
oak  will  always  take  the  precedence  claimed  for  it  by  Eve- 

&nd  flays  it  ia  capable  of  accomodating  ton  or  twelve  persons  oomfortably  at  dinner, 
aitting. 

The  Beggar's  Oak,  in  Bagot*8  Park,  u  twenty  fe«t  in  girth,  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  roots  rife  above  fhe  ■urfisuie  in  a  yery  •xtnoidinary'  manner,  so  u 
to  fbrnish  a  natural  seat  for  the  beggan  cfaanoiiig  to  pan  along  thA  pathway  new 
it;  and  the  circumference  taken  there  ia  68  feet.  The  branchef  eztond  from 
the  tree  48  feet  in  every  direction. 

The  WaSaoe  Odk^  at  Edendee,  near  where  Wallace  wm  bom,  is  a  noble  tree 
21  feet  in  drcumference.  It  is  67  feet  high,  and  iti  branehM  extend  45  feet  east, 
36  weft,  90  iGoth,  and  25  north.  Wallace  and  900  of  hia  men  are  nid  to  have 
hid  tbmnieWe,  from  the  Eoglirii  among  the  brancbet  of  this  tree,  which  wu 
then  in  Ml  lea£  . 
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lyn.*  The  English  oak  is  probably  rather  superior  in  these 
qualities  to  most  of  our  American  species  ；  but  for  ship-build- 
ing, the  Live  oak  of  the  southern  states  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  timber  in  the  world. 

Different  species  of  Oak.  This  country  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  yaiious  kinds  of  oak  ；  Michaux  entimeiating  no  less  than 
forty  species,  indigenous  to  North  America*  Of  these,  the 
most  useful  aie  the  Live  oak,  ( Quercus  mrens^)  of  such  ines- 
timable value  for^ship-building  ；  the  Spanish  oak,  ( Q.  fal- 
cata)  ；  the  Red  oak,  ( Q.  rubra\  etc.,  the  bark  of  which  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  tanning  ；  the  Queicitron  or  Black  oak,  which 
is  highly  valuable,  as  affording  a  fine  yellow  or  brown  dye 
for  wool,  silks,  paper-hangings,  etc.  ；  and  the  White  oak, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  timber.  We  shall  here  describe 
only  a  few  of  those  which  are  most  entitled  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  planter,  either  for  their  valuable  properties,  or 
as  ornamental  trees,  and  calculated  for  planting  in  woods  or 
single  masses. 

The  White  oak.  ( Quercus  alha.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  American  oaks,  being  very  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  from  Canada  to  the  southern  states. 
In  good  strong  soils,  it  forms  a  tree  70  or  80  feet  high,  with 
wide  extending  branches  ；  but  its  growth  depends  much  upon 
this  circumstance.  It  may  readily  be  known,  even  in  winter, 
by  its  whitish  bark,  and  by  the  dry  and  witheied  leares  which 

•  The  doon  of  the  inner  chapeli  of  Weftminiter,  it  ii  itatod,  an  of  the  fame 
age  as  the  original  bmlcUng  ；  and  u  the  original  ancient  edifice  was  founded  in 
611，  fhey  mnit  oonfleqaently  be  more  than  1900  yean  old.  Profenor  Burnet 
m  Ui  enrimu  AmemktUt  Qmeinea  obMryei,  that  many  of  the  itakos  driren  into, 
the  Thames,  by  the  Ancient  Britoofl,  to  impede  the  progran  of  Jidhu  Cbmt,  are 
in  m  good  itata  of  preierTatioii,  **  baling  withftood  the  deitroyar  time  nearly 
9000  yean." 
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often  hang  upon  this  species  through  the  whole  of  that  seasoiL 
The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  wide,  and  six  in  lengthy 
divided  uniformly  into  iroimded  lobes  without  points  ；  these 
lobes  are  deeper  in  damp  soils.  When  the  leaves  fiist  unfold 
in  the  spring,  they  are  downy  beneath,  but  when  fully  grown, 
they  are  quite  smooth,  and  pale  gieen  on  the  upper  sm&ce, 
and  whitish  or  glaucous  below.  The  acorn  is  oval,  and  the 
Clip  somewhat  flattened  at  the  baae.  This  is  the  most  valua' 
ble  of  all  our  native  oaks  ；  immense  quantities  of  the  timber 
being  Oded  for  VariouiS  purposes  in  buildup  ；  and  stavei  of 
the  white  oak,  for  barrels,  are  in  universal  use  thioughontthe 
Unicm.  The  great  oocaskniBl  nae  and  fine  form  of  this  tiee^ 
in  some  natund  situations,  prove  how  noble  an  object  it  would 
always  become  when  allo\Rnad  to  expand  in  ftill  vigor  and 
majesty,  in  the  open  air  end  light  of  the  paik.  It  more 
nearly  approaches  the  English  oak  in  appearance  than  any 
other  American  species. 

Rock  Chestnut  oak.  ( Prmus  Manti4:ola.)  This  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  our  oaks,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
abundance  in  the  middle  states.  It  has  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  growing  well  m  the  most  benen  and  rocky  soils,  and 
con  therefore  be  advantageously  emjdoyed  by  the  landscape 
gaidener!  when  a  steep,  dry,  rocky  bank  is  to  be  covered 
with  trees*  In  deep^  mellow  soil,  its  growth  is  wondeifully 
vigorous,  and  it  rapidly  attains  a  height  of  60  or.  60  feef^ 
with  a  conespoadrng  diamet 많.  The  head  is  rather  more 
symmetrical  in  form  and  outline,  than  most  trees  of  this  ge- 
nus, and  the  stem  in  free,  open  places  shoots  up  into  a  lofty 
trunk.  The  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  three  or  four 
broad,  oval,  and  uniformly  dfintioulated,  with  the  teeth  more 
regular  but  less  acute  than  the  Chestnut  white  oak.  When 
beginning  to  open  in  the  spring,  they  aie  covered  with  a  thick 
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down  ；  but  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  perfectly  smooth, 
and  of  a  delicate  textuie,  Michaux. 

ChestDUt  White  oak.  ( Querous  Prinus  palustHs.)  This 
species  much  resembles  the  last,  but  diffeis  in  having  longer 
leaves,  which  are  obovate,  and  deeply  toothed.  It  is  sparingly 
found  in  the  northern  states,  and  attains  its  greatest  altitude 
in  the  south,  where  it  is  often  seen  90  feet  in  height  Though 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps  and  low 
grounds,  it  grows  with  wondeiful  rapidity  in  a  good,  mode* 
lately  dry  soil,  fuid  from  the  beauty  of  its  fine  spreading  head, 
and  the  quickness  of  it$  growth,  is  highly  deserving  of  intro- 
duction into  our  plantations. 

The  Yellow  oak.  ( Q.  Prinus  acuminata.)  The  Yellow 
oak  may  be  found  scattered  through  our  woodis  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Union.  Its  leaves  cgra  lanceolate,  mi  r©» 
gularly  toothed,  light  green  above,  whitish  beneath; 
the  acorns  small.  It  forms  a  stately  tree,  70  feet  high  ；  mi 
the  blanches  axe  more  upright  in  their  growth,  and  moie 
chLsteiiog,  as  it  were,  round  the  central  trunk,  than  other 
species.  The  beauty  of  its  long  poiated  leaves,  and  tbeir  pe- 
culiar mode  of  growth,  recommend  it  to  mingle  with  othei 
trees,  to  which  it  will  add  variety. 

The  Pin  oak.  ( Q.  pcUustris.)  The  Pin  oak  fonns  a  tree  in 
moist  situations,  varying  in  height  from  60  to  80  feet  The 
great  number  of  small  branches  intenniiigled  with  the  large 
ones,  have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  this  variety.  It  is  a 
hardy,  free  growing  species,  particularly  upon  moist  soils. 
Loudon  considers  it,  from  its  far-extending,  drooping 
blanches,  and  light  and  elegant  foliage,"  among  the  most 
graceful  of  oaks.  It  is  well  adapted  to  small  groups,  and  is 
one  of  the  mast  thrifty  growing  and  ei^ily  obtained  of  all  our 
northern  oaks. 
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The  Willow  oak.  {Q.Phellos.)  This  remarkable  species  of 
oak  may  be  recognised  at  once  by  its  narrow,  entire  leaves, 
shaped  almost  like  those  of  the  willow,  and  about  the  same 
size,  though  thicker  in  texture.  It  is  not  found  wild  north  of 
the  barrens  of  New-Jersey,  where  it  grows  plentifully,  but 
thrives  well  in  cultivation  much  farther  north.  The  stem  of 
this  tree  is  remarkably  smooth  in  every  stage  of  its  growth. 
It  is  so  different  in  appearance  and  character  from  the  other 
species  of  this  genus,  that  in  plantations  it  would  never  be 
recognised  by  a  person  not  conversant  with  oaks,  as  one  of  the 
family.  It  deserves  to^be  introduced  into  landscapes  for  its 
singularity  cus  an  oak,  and  its  lightness  and  elegance  of  foliage 
individually. 

The  Mossy-cup  oak.  ( Q.  olivtBfarmis.)  This  is  so  called 
because  the  scales  of  the  cups  terminate  in  a  long,  moss- 
like firinge,  nearly  covering  the  acorn.  It  is  quite  a  rare 
species,  being  only  foubd  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  Genesee  river.  The  foliage  is  fine,  large,  and 
deeply  cut,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  droop  in  a 
beautiful  manner  when  it  has  attained  some  considerable 
size.  Querctis  fMcrocarpa^  the  Over-cup  White  oak,  is 
another  beautifiil  kind  found  in  the  western  states,  which  a 
good  deal  resembles  the  Mossy-cup  dak  in  the  acorn.  The 
foliage,  however,  is  nncommonly  fine,  being  the  largest  in 
size  of  any  American  species  ；  fifteen  inches  long,  and  eight 
broad.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  with  fine  deep  green  foliage  ；  and 
the  growth  of  a  t 향 ecimen  planted  in  our  grounds  has  been 
remarkably  vigorous. 

Scarlet  oak.  (  Q^uercus  coccinea.)  A  native  of  the  mid- 
dle states  ；  a  noble  tree,  often  eighty  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
borne  on  long  petioles,  axe  a  bright  lively  green  on  both 
surfaces,  with  four  deep  cuts  on  each  side,  widest  at  the. 
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bottoixL  Thegieatand  peculiar  beauty  of  this  tree,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  its  property  of  afinuming  a  deep,  scarlet  tint  in 
autumn.  At  that  period  it  may,  at  a  gieat  distance,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  oaks,  and  indeed  from  every  other 
forest  tree.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  planta- 
tion. 


The  Live  oak.  {Quercus  virens.)  This  fine  species 
will  not  thrive  north  of  Virginia.  Its  imperishable  timber  is 
the  most  .valuable  in  our  forests  ；  and,  at  the  south,  it  is  a 


with,  however,  a  rather  wide  and  low  head.  The  thick 
oval  leaves  are  erergieeii,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  noble  tree  will  not  bear  our  noxthem  winters. 


The  English  Royal  oak.  ( Q.  robur.)  This  is  the  great 
representative  of  the  family  in  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  genus,  growing  oft^n  in  the  fine  old 
woods  and  parks  of  England,  to  eighty  and  one  hundred 
feet  in  height  The  branches  spread  over  a  great  suifaceu 
"  The  leaves  are  petiolated,  smooth,  and  of  a  unifoim  color 
on  both  sides,  enlarged  towards  the  summit,  and  very  coaisely 
toothed."  As  a  single  tree  for  pork  scenery,  this  equals 
any  American  species  in  majesty  of  form,  though  ft  is 
deficient  in  individual  beauty  of  foliage  to  some  of  our  oaks. 
It  is  to  be  found  for  sale  in  our  nuisehes,  and  we  hope  will 
become  well  known  among  us.  The  timber  is  cloeer 
gnimed,  and  more  durable,  though  less  elastic  than  the  best 
American  oak  ；  and  Michauz,  in  his  Sylva,  recommends  its 
introduction  into  this  country  largely,  on  these  accounts. 

The  Turkey  oak,  ( Q.  Cerris.)  There  are  two  beantifid 
hybrid  varieties  of  this  species,  which  have  been  laised  in 
England  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Fulham,  which  we  hope 
Drill  yet  be  found  in  our  ornamental  plantations.  They  are 
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partially  evergreen  in  winter,  remarkably  luzniiant  in  their 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  seventy^  or  eighty  feet,  and  ele- 
gant in  foliage  and  outline.  The  Lucombe  and  Fulham 
oaks  glow  firam  one  to  five  feet  in  a  season;  the  tiees  a5- 
sume  a  beautifiil  pyramidal  shape,  and  as  they  letain  their 
fine  glossy  leaves  till  May,  they  would  form  a  fine  contrast 
to  other  deciduous  trees. 

We  might  here  enumerate  a  great  number  of  other  fine 
foreign  oaks;  among  which, the  most  interesting  ore  the 
Holly  or  Holm  oak,  (Querms  Hex  ；)  and  the  Cork  oak, 
( Q.  Stiber^)  of  the  south  of  France,  which  produces  the 
cork  of  commerce  ；  (both  rather  too  tender  for  the  north  ；) 
the  Kermes  oak,  ( Q.  cocciferaj)  from  which  a  scarlet  dye  is 
obtained  ；  and  the  Italian  Esculent  oak,  ( Q.  Esculus^)  with 
dweet  nutritious  acorns.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate them,  will  poisue  this  subject  farther  in  European 
works  ；  while  that  splendid  treatise  on  our  forest  trees,  the 
North  American  Syiva  of  Michaux,  will  be  found  to  give 
full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  our  numerous  indige- 
nous varieties,  of  which  many  are  peculiar  to  the  southern 
states. 

'the  oak  flourishes  best  m  a  strong  loamy  soil,  rather 
moist  than  dry.  Here  at  least  the  growth  is  most  rapid, 
although,  for^timber,  the  wood  is  generally  not  so  sound  on  a 
moist  soil  as  a  dry  one,  and  the  tree  goes  to  decay  more 
rapidly.  Among  the  American  kinds,  however,  some  may 
be  fotihd  adapted  to  every  soil  and  situation,  though  those 
species  which  grow  on  upland  soils,  in  stony,  clayey,  or 
loamy  'bottoms,  attain  the  greatest  size  and  longevity.  When 
immense  trees  are  desiied,  the  oak  diould  either  be  trans- 
planted very  young;  or,  which  is  pirfemble,  laisefl  from  the 
acorn  sown  where  itis  jfinally  to  lemaiiL  This  is  necessary 
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on  account  of  the  very  lai^e  tap  roots  of  this  genus  of  trees, 
which  are  either  entirely  destroyed  or  gieatly  injured  by 
removal.  Transplanting  this  genus  of  trees  should  be  per- 
foimed,  either  early  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  or 
became  brown,  or  in  spring  before  the  abandant  rains 
commence. 


The  Elm.  Ulmus. 

NaL  Ord,  Ulmacee.  LUu  SyiL  Fsentandria,  Digynia. 

We  have  ascribed  to  the  oak  the  character  of  pre-eminent 
dignity  and  majesty  among  the  trees  of  the  forest  Let  us 
now  claim  for  the  elm  the  epithets  graceful  and  elegant 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  size  of  its  trunk,  while 
the  branches  are  comparatively  tapering  and  slender,  forming 
themselves,  in  most  of  the  species,  into  long  and  graceful 
curves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  or  purple  colour,  and 
appear  in  the  month  of  April,  before  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  light  and  airy,  of  a  pleasing  light  green  in  the  spring, 
growing  darker,  however,  as  the  season  advances.  The  elm 
is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  both  continents,  and  has 
been  well  known  for  its  beauty  and  usefulness  since  a  remote 
period.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Lombardy, 
elm  trees  axe  planted  in  vineyards,  and  the  vines  are  trained 
in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 
Tasso  alludes  to  this  in  the  following  stanzas : 

"Come  olmot  aoail*  pmnpiiiow  ptonta 
Cnpida  ■'ttvriticehi « li  marite ; 
Se  feiTO  il  tronca,  o  fiilmine  lo  ■chianta 
Tne  MOO  a  term  la  comptgna  vite." 

GenuaUmme  Libenaa,9.  386. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  for  public  walks  and 
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avenues,  along  the  highways  in  France  and  Germany,  grow- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  forming  a  widely  extended 
shade.  In  Europe,  the  elm  is  much  used  for  keels  in  ship- 
building, and  is  lemaikably  durable  in  water  ；  more  exten- 
sive use  is  made  of  it  there  than  of  the  American  kinds  in 
this  country,  though  the  wood  of  the  Red  American  elm  is 
more  valuable  than  any  other  in  the  •  United  States  for  the 
blocks  used  in  ship  rigging. 

For  its  graceful  beauty,  the  elm  is  entitled  to  high  regard. 
Standing  alone  as  a  single  .tree,  or  in  a  group  of  at  most  three 
or  four  in  number^  it  developes  itself  in  all  its  perfection. 


the  family,  and  to  this  we  more  particularly  allude.  In 
such  situations  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  this  tree  de- 
velopes its  fine  ample  form  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 
Its  branches  first  spring  up,  embracing  the  centre,  then  bend 
off  in  finely  diverging  lines,  until,  in  old  trees,  they  often 
sweep  the  ground  with  their  loose  pendant  foliage.  With 
all  this  lightness  and  peculiar  gracefulness  of  form,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  meagre  looking  tree  in  the  body  of  its  foliage,  as 
its  thick  tufted  masses  of  leaves  reflect  the  sun,  and  em- 
bosom the  shadows  as  finely  as  almost  any  other  tree,  the 
oak  excepted.  We  consider  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  plant- 
ing, in  scenes  where  the  expression  of  elegant  or  classical 
beauty  is  desired.  In  autumn  the  foliage  assumes  a  lively 
yellow  tint,  contrasting  well  with  the  richer  and  more  glow- 
ing colours  of  our  nal've  woods.  Even  in  winter  it  is  a 
pleasing  object,  from  the  minute  division  of  its  spray,  and 
the  graceful  droop  of  its  branches.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  esteemed  of  our  native  trees  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  is  as  great  a  favourite  here  as  in  Europe,  for 
planting  in  public  squares,  and  along  the  highways.  Beau- 
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tiful  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  very 
fine  avenues  of  this  tiae  are  growing  with  great  luxuriance 
in  and  about  New  Haven.*  The  charming  villages  of  New- 
England,  among  which  Nortiampton  and  Springfield  are  pre- 
eminent,  borrow  firom  the  superb  and  wonderfully  luxuriant 
elms,  which  decorate  their  fine  streets  and  avenues,  the 
gieater  portion  of  their  peculiar  loveliness.  The  elm  should 
not  be  chosen  where  large  groups  and  masses  are  required, 
as  the  similarity  of  its  foim  in  different  indiTiduals,  might 
then  create  a  monotony  ；  but,  as  we  have  befoie  observed,  it 
is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  small  groups,  or  as  a  single 
object  The  roughness  of  the  bark  contrasting  with  the 
lightness  of  its  foliage,  and  the  easy  sweep  of  its  branches, 
adds  much  also  to  its  ^ect  as  a  whole. 
We  shall  briefly  describe  the  principal  species  of  the  elm. 

The  American  White  elm.  ( Ulmus  Americana.)  This  is 
the  best  known,  and  most  generally  distributed,  of  our  native 
species,  growing  in  gieater  or  less  profusion,  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  included  between  Lower  Canada  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  often  reaches  80  feet  in  height  in  fine 
soils,  with  a  diameter  of  4  or  6  feet  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate,  3  or  4  inches  long,  unequal  in  size  at  the  base,  borne  on 
petioles  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  oval,  accumulate, 
and  doaUy  denticulated.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a  flat, 
oval,  winged  seed-vessel,  fringed  with  small  hairs  on  the 
margin.  The  flowers,  of  a  dull  puiple  colour,  are  borne  in 
small  bunches  on  short  footstalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and*  appear  very  early  in  the  spring.  This  tree  prefers  a 
deep  rich  soil,  and  grows  with  greater  luxuriance  if  it  be 
rather  moist,  often  reaching,  in  such  situations^  an  altitude 


The  great  elm  of  Boston  Common  u  32  feet  in  circumference, 
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of  nearly  100  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in 
the  alhrdal  soils  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Connecticut, 
the  Mississippi^  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

The  Red  or  Slippery  elm*  ( V.  fulva.)  A  tree  of  lower 
size  than  the  White  elm,  attaining  generally  only  40  or  60 
feet.  According  to  Michaux,  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter  even  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  axe  larger  and 
rounder,  and  which  are  covered  a  fortnight  before  their  de- 
velopment, with  a  russet  down.  The  leaves  are  larger, 
rougher,  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  White  elm  ；  the  seed- 
vessels  lai^er,  destitute  of  fringe  ；  the  stamens  short,  and  of 
a  pale  rose  colour.  This  tree  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the 
Dutch  elm,  and  the  bark  abounds  in  mucilage,  whence  the 
name  of  Slippery  elm.  The  branches  aie  less  drooping  than 
those  of  the  White  elm.  • 

The  Wahoo  elm,  ( U.  cUata^)  is  not  fouud  north  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  may  at  once  be  known  in  every  stage  of  its  growth, 
by  the  fungous  cork-like  substance  which  lines  the  branches 
on  both  sides.   It  is  a  very  singular  and  curious  tree,  of 


in  the  northern  states. 


The  common  European  elm.  ( U.  campestris.)  This  is 
the  most  commonly  cultivated  forest  tree  in  Europe,  next  to 
the  oak.  It  is  a  more  upright  g:rowing  tree  than  the  "White 
elm,  though  resembling  it  in  the  easy  disposition  and  delicacy 
of  its  branches.  The  flowers,  of  a  purple  colour,  are  pro- 
duced in  round  bunches,  close  to  the  stem.  The  leaves  are 
rough,  doubly  serrated,  and  much  more  finely  cut  than  those 
of  our  elms.  It  is  a  fine  txee,  60  or  70  feet  high,  growing 
with  rapidity,  and  is  easily  cultivated.  The  timber  is  more 
valuable  than  the  American  sort,  though  the  tree  is  inferior 
to  the  WKite  elm  in  beauty.   There  are  some  dozen  or 
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more  fine  varieties  of  this  species,  cultivated  in  the  English 
nuiseries;  among  which  the  most  remBrkaUe  are  the  Twisted 
elm,  ( XL  c.  tattuosa^  the  tronk  of  which  is  singularly  mark- 
ed with  hollows  and  protuberances,  and  the  giain  of  the  -wood 
ctirioasfy  twisted  tc 횅 ether :  the  Kidbiook  elm,  ( U. 
which  is  n  sub-eveigieen :  the  Gold  and  Silver  striped  elms, 
Willi  yariegated  leaves,  and  the Nanow-teaved elm, {U.c.vir 
imnalis^)  which  lesembles  the  biich :  the  Gork-lmrked  elm, 
(17  c.  suberosa^  the  young  branches  of  which  are  coveied 
with  cork,  etc* 

Hie  Scotch  or  'Wych  elm.  ( V.  montana,)  This  is  a  tree 
of  lower  statore  than  the  common  Euiiopean  elm,  its  average 
height  being  about  40  feet.  The  leaves  are  brood,  rough, 
pointed,  and  the  blanches  extend  more  horizontally,  droop- 
ing at  the  extremities.  The  bark  on  the  branches  is  conh 
paratively  smooth.  It  is  a  grand  tree,  "  the  head  is  so  finely 
massed,  and  yet  so  well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the 
noblest  of  pork  trees  ；  and  when  it  grows  wild  amid  the 
rocky  scenery  of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which 
assumes  so  great  or  so  pleasing  a  variety  of  character."*  In 
geneTal  appearance,  Ibe  Scotdb  elm  considerably  Resembles 
our  White  elm,  and  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Its  most  orna- 
mental varieties  are  the  Spiry-topped  elm,  ( U.  m,  fflsHgia- 
to,)  with  sing:ularl7  twisted  leaves,  and  a  very  upright 
growth :  the 'weeping  Scotch  elm,  ( XL  m.  pendtilc^)  a  very 
remarkable  variety,  the  braDcfaes  of  which  droop  in  a  fan- 
like maimeT:  and  the  Smooth-leaved  Scotch  elm,  {U.  m. 
glabra.)  ■ 

•  '^feie  is'sdEiroely  any  soil  to  -which  some  of  the  different 
elms  aie  not  adapted.   The  European  species  prefer  a  deep, 

*  Sir  ThM.  Lander,  in  GOpin,  1. 91. 
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dry  soil,  the  Scotch  or  Wych  elm,  will  thrive  well  even  in 
very  rocky  places  ；  and  the  White  elm  grows  readily  in 
all  soils,  but  most  luxuriantly  in  moist  places.  All  the 
species  attain  their  Tnaximnin  size  when  planted  in  a  deep 
loam,  rather  moist  than  dry.  They  bear  tnmsplantiiig  re- 
markably well,  suffering  but  little  even  from  the  mistaken 
practice  of  those  persons  who  reduce  them,  in  tiansplanting, 
to  the  condition  of  baie  poles,  as  they  shoot  out  a  new  crop 
of  branches,  and  soon  become  beautifnl  young  trees,  in  spite 
of  the  mal-treotment  As  the  elm  scarcely  produces  a  tap 
root,  even  large  trees  may  be  removed,  when  the  operation 
is  skilfully  performed.  In  such  cases,  the  recently-moved 
tree  should  be  carefully  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
until  it  is  well  established  in  its  new  situation.  The  elm  is 
also  easily  propagated  by  seed^  layers,  or,  in  some  species,  by 
suckers  from  the  root 


The  Plane  or  Buttonwood  Tree.  Plaianus, 

NaL  Ord*  Platanacee.      Lin,  BysL  MonoBciat  Polyandria. 

The  plane,  Platanus^  derives  its  name  from  ir^^nvf,  broad, 
on  account  of  the  broad,  umbrageous  nature  of  its  branches. 
It  is  a  well  known  tiee  of  the  very  largest  size,  common  to 
both  hemispheres,  and  greatly  prized  for  the  fine  shade 
afforded  by  its  spreading  head,  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Emope 
and  Asifu  No  tree  was  in  greater  esteem  with  the  ancients 
for  this  purpose  ；  and  we  aie  told  that  the  Academic  groves, 
the  neighbouihood  of  the  public  schools,  and  all  those  fiivour- 
ite  avenues  vheie  the  Grecian  philosophers  were  accustomed 
to  resort,  were  planted  with  these  trees;  and  beneath  their 
shade  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Socrates,  deliveied  the  choicest 
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wisdom  and  eloquence  of  those  classic  days.  The  Eastern 
plane,  {PlcUanus  orientalis,)  was  first  brought  to  the  Roman 
provinces  from  Persia,  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed,  that, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  Morini  paid  a  tribute  to  Rome  for  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  its  shade.  To  that  author  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  history  of  the  great  plane  tree  that  grew 
in  the  province  of  Lyciay  which  was  of  so  huge  a  size,  that 
the  governor  of  the  province,  Licinius  Mutianus,  together 
with  eighteen  of  his  letinne^  feasted  in  tbe  hollow  of  its 
trunk. 

In  the  United  States*  the  plane  is  not  generally  found 
growing  in  great  quantities  in  any  one  place,  but  is  more  or 
less  scatteied  over  the  whole  country.  In  deep,  moist,  allu- 
vial soils,  it  attains  a  size,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of 
the  huge  trees  of  the  eastern  continent  ；  forming  at  least,  in 
the  body  of  its  trunk,  a  larger  circumference  than  any  other 
of  our  native  trees.  The  younger  Michaux  (St/lva,)  1, 326,) 
measured  a  tree  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  which  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground  was  found  to  be  forty-seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ；  and  a  specimen  has  lately  been  cut  on  the 
banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  of  such  enormous  size,  that  a 
section  of  the  trunk  was  hollowed  out,  and  furnished  as  a 
small  loom,  capable  of  containing  fourteen  persons.*  On  the 
margins  of  the  great  western  rivers,  it  sometimes  rises  up 
seventy  feet,  and  then  expands  into  a  fine,  lofty  head,  surpas- 
sing in  grandeur  all  its  neighbours  of  the  forest.  The  large 
branches  of  the  planeshoot  out  in  a  horizontal  direction  ；  the 
trunk  generally  ascending  in  a  regular,  stately,  and  uninter- 
rupted maimer.   The  blossoms  are  small  greenish  balls  ap- 

*  A  bnttoDwood  on  the  Montezuma  estate,  Jefferson,  Cayuga  Ca，  N.  Y.,  u  forty- 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  circomferonce  ；  and  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  fifteen  feet  (iV.  F.  Med.  RqpotHory,  IV.  4S7.) 

18  • 
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pearing  in  spring,  and  the  fertile  ones  grow  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  assuming  a  deep  brownish  colour,  and  hang  upon 
the  tree  during  the  whole  winter.  A  striking  and  peculiar 
chaiacteiistic  of  the  (Aane,  is  its  property  of  throwing  off  or 


in  patches.  Professor  Lindley  (Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System,  2d  ed.  187,)  says  this  is  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  the 
expansive  power  of  the  fibre  common  to  the  bark  of  other 
trees,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  rigidity  of  its  tissue :  being 
therefore  incapable  of  stretching  with  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
it  bursts  open  on  different  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  is  cast  off. 
This  gives  the  trunk  quite  a  lively  and  pictuiesque  look, 
extending  more  or  less  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
and  makes  this  tree  quite  conspicuous  in  winter.  Bryant, 
in  his  address  to  Green  River  says : 

"  Clear  are  the  deptha  where  ite  eddiM  play, 
And  dinplei  deepsn  and  whirl  away, 
And  tiM  plut  tree*!  tpedded  arwu  o'enhoot 
The  iwifter  current  that  minei  iti  root" 

The  great  merit  of  the  plane  or  buttonwood,  is  its  extreme 
vigour  and  luxuriance  of  growth.  In  a  good  soil,  it  will  rea- 
dily reach  a  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  ten  years.  It 
is  easily  transplanted;  and  in  new  lesidences,  bare  of  tiees, 


adapted  quickly  to  produce  abundance  of  foliage,  shelter,  and 
shade.  When  the  requisite  foliage  is  obtained,  and  other 
trees  of  slower  growth  have  reached  a  proper  size,  the  former 
may  be  thinned  out.  As  the  plane  tree  grows  to  the  lai 향 est 
size,  it  is  only  proper  for  situations  where  there  is  consider- 
able giound,  and  where  it  can,  without  inconyenience  to  its 
fellows,  have  ample  room  for  its  full  development.  Then 
soaring  up,  and  extending  its  wide-spiead  branches  on 
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every  side,  it  is  certainly  a  very  majestic  tree.  The  colour 
of  the  foliage  is  of  apaler  green  than  is  usual  in  forest  trees; 
and  although  of  large  size,  is  easily  wafted  to  and  fro  by 
the  wind,  thereby  producing  an  agreeable  diversity  of  light, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  in  snnuner.  In  winter,  the  branches  are 
beautifully  hung,  even  to  their  farthest  ends,  with  the  nu- 
merous round  russet-balls,  or  seed-vessels,  each  suspended 
by  a  slender  cord,  and  swinging  about  in  the  air.  The  out- 
line of  the  head  is  pleasingly  irregular,  and  its  foliage  against 
a  sky  outline,  is  bold  and  pktuiesque.  It  is  not  a  tree  to  be 
planted  in  thick  groves  by  itself,  but  to  stand  alone  and  de- 
tached, or  in  a  gioup  with.two  or  three.  In  avenues  it  is  often 
happily  employed,  and  produces  a  graad  effect.  It  also  grows 
with  great  vigour  in  close  cities,  as  some  superb  jspecimens 
in  the  square  of  the  State-house,  PennfirylTania  Hospital,  and 
other  places  in  Philadelphia,  folly  attest 

There  is  but  a  trifling  difference  in  general  effect  between 
our  plane  or  buttonwood,  and  the  Oriental  plane.  For  the 
purposes  of  shade  and  shelter,  the  American  is  the  finest,  as 
its  foliage  is  the  longest  and  bioadest  The  Oriental  plane, 
{PlcUanus  orieiUalis,)  has  the  leaves  lobed  like  our  native 
kind,  (P.  oecidentalis,)  but  the  segments  aie  much  more 
deeply  dit;  the  footstalks  of  its  leaves  are  green,  while  those 
of  the  American  aie  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  fruit  or  ball  is 
much  smaller  and  rougher  on  the  outer  mrCace  when  fully 
grown.  Both  species  aie  common  in  the  nurseries,  and  are 
worthy  the  attentica  of  the  planter  ；  the  Oriental,  as  well  for 
the  inteiesting  associations  connected  with  it,  being  the 
favourite  shade-tree  of  the  east,  etc.,  as  for  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  a  lofty  and  majestic  tree. 

Two  of  the  varieties  of  P.  oecidentalis  axe  sometimes  culti- 
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vated,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Maple-leaved  plane,  (P.  O. 
acerifolia,) 


The  name  of  the  ash,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  useful 
of  forest  trees,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  asc,  a 
pike ~ as  its  wood  was  formerly  in  common  use  for  spears 
and  other  weapons.  Homer  informs  us  that  Achilles  was 
slain  with  an  ashen  spear.  In  modem  times,  the  wood  is  in 
universal  use  for  the  various  implements  of  husbandry,  for 
the  diffeient  purposes  of  the  wheelwright  and  carriage-maker, 
and  in  short,  for  all  purposes  where  great  strength  and  elas- 
ticity are  required  ；  for  in  these  qualities  the  ash  is  second  to 
no  tree  in  the  forest,  the  hickory  alone  excepted.  The  ash 
is  a  large  And  lofty  tree,  growing,  when  sutiounded  by  other 
trees,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  and  three  or  moie  in  diame- 
ter. When  exposed  on  all  sides,  it  fonus  a  fine,  round,  com- 
pact head  of  loose,  pinnated,  light  green  foliage,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  growers  among  the  hard-wooded  trees. 
The  American  species  of  ash  aie  found  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance and  beauty  on  the  banks  and  margins  of  riveis,  wheic 
the  soil  is  partially  dry,  yet  where  the  roots  can  easily  pene- 
trate down  to  the  moisture.  The  European  ash  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  hardy  natuie,  being  often  found  in  great  vigour 
on  steep  rocky  hills,  and  amid  devices  where  most  other 
trees  flourish  badly.  Southey  alludes  to  this  in  the  following 
lines: 


The  Ash  Tree.  Frcunnus. 


Nat.  Ord,  Oleacec. 


Lm,  8yaU  Polygamiai  Dioscia. 


Gray  aa  the  itone  to  which  it  dnng,  half  root, 
Half  trunk,  ih«  yoimgMh  riiet  Dram  the  rock*" 
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As  the  ash  grows  strongly,  and  the  roots,  which  extend  to 
a  great  distance,  ramify  near  the  surface,  it  exhausts  the  soil 
underneath  and  around  it  to  an  astonishing  degree.  For  this 
reason,  the  grass  is  generally  seen  in  a  very  meagre  and  starved 
condition  in  a  lawn  where  the  ash  tree  abounds.  Here  and 
there  a  single  tree  of  the  ash  will  have  an  excellent  effect, 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  ；  but  we  would  chiefly 
employ  it  for  the  grand  masses,  and  to  intermingle  with  other 
large  groups  of  trees  in  an  extensive  plantation.  When  the 
ash  is  young,  it  forms  a  well-rounded  head  ；  but  when  older, 


turn  up  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  We  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  what  that  great  lover,  and  accurate  delineator  of  for- 
est beauties,  Mr.  Gilpin,  says  of  the  ash.  "  The  ash  gene- 
rally carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak,  and  rises 
in  an  easy  flowing  line.  But  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the 
lightness  of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches  at  first  keep 
close  to  the  trunk,  and  form  acute  angles  with  it  ；  but  as 
they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally  take  an  easy  sweep, 
and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  corresponding  with  the  light- 
ness of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elegant,  depending 
foliage.  Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old 
ash  hanging  from  the  comer  of  a  wood,  and  bringing  off 
the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose  pendant 
branches." ~ {Forest  Scenery,  p.  82.) 

The  highest  and  most  characteristic  beauty  of  the  Ameri- 
can White  ash  (and  we  consider  it  the  finest  of  all  the  species,) 
is  the  colouring  which  its  leaves  put  on  in  autumn.  Gilpin 
complains  that  the  leaf  of  the  European  ash  "  decays  in  a 
dark,  muddy,  unpleasing  tint."  Not  so  the  White  ash.  In  an 
American  wood,  such  as  often  lines  and  overhangs  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  the  Connecticut,  and  many  of  our  noble  north- 
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em  streams,  the  ash  assumes  peculiar  beauty  in  aUtumn, 
when  it  can  often  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
trees  for  four  or  five  miles,  by  the  peculiar  and  beautiful 
deep  brownish-puiple  of  its  fine  mass  of  foliage.  This 
colour,  though  not  livdy,  is  so  full  and  rich  as  to  produce 
the  most  pleasing  harmony  with  the  bright  yellows  and  leds 
of  the  other  deciduous  trees,  and  the  deep  green  of  the 
pines  and  cedais. 

The  ash,  unlike  the  elm,  starts  into  vegetation  late  in  the 
spring,  which  is  an  objection  to  jdanting  it  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house.  In  winter,  the  long  grayish-white,  or 
ash-coloured  blanches,  aie  pleasing  in  tint,  compared  with 
those  of  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  White  aah.  {Fr€txinus  Americana,)  This  species, 
according  to  Michaux,  is  common  to  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  is  most  abundant  north  of  the  Hudson,  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  light  colour  of  the  bark,  which  on  large  stocks 
is  deeply  furrowed,  and  divided  into  squares  of  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  in 
close  woods  is  often  undivided  to  the  height  of  more  than  40 
feet  The  leaves  are  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets, terminated  by  an  odd  one  ；  the  whole  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long.  Early  in  spring  they  are  covered  with  a  light 
down,  which  dissappears  as  summer  advances,  when  they 
becoma  quite  smooth,  of  a  light  gieen.  colour  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  foliage,  as  well  aa  the  timber  of  our 
White  ash,  is  finer  than  that  of  the  common  Euiopean  ash, 
and  the  tree  is  much  prized  in  Fiance  and  Germany. 

The  Black  ash,  (F.  samiucifolioj)  sometimes  called  the 
Water  ash,  requires  a  moist  soil  to  thrive  well,  and  is  seen  in 
the  greatest  peifection  on  the  borders  of  swamps.  Its  buds 
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are  of  a  deep  blue  ；  the  young  shoots  of  a  bright  gieen,  sprink- 
led with  dots  of  the  same  colour,  which  disappear  as  the  sea- 
son advances.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
White  ash  by  its  bark,  which  is  of  a  duller  hue,  and  less 
deeply  furrowed.  The  Black  ash  is  altogether  a  tree  of  less 
stature  than  the  preceding. 

The  other  native  sorts  are  the  Red  ash,  {F.  tomentosay) 
with  the  baxk  of  a  deep  brown  tint,  found  in  Pennsylvania : 
the  Green  ash,  {F.  viridis^)  which  also  grows  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  gieen  of  both  sides 
of  the  leaves :  the  Blue  ash,  {F.  quadrangulata^)  a  beau- 


opposite  membranes  of  a  greenish  colour,  found  on  the  young 
shoots:  and  Ihe  Carolina  aiA，  {F.  plcUycarpa,)  a  small 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  aie  covered  with  a  thick  down  in 
spring. 


The  common  European  ash,  {F.  excelsior^)  strongly  resem- 
bles the  White  ash.  It  may,  however,  easily  be  known  by  its 
very  black  buds,  and  longer,  moie  serrated  leaflets,  which 
are  sessile,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  petioles  like  the 
White  ash.  This  fine  tree,  as  well  as  thel/?hite  ash,  grows 
to  80  or  90  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  handsome  head. 

The  Weeping  ash，  fig.  33，  is  a  very  lemarkable  variety  of 
the  European  ash,  with  pei\dulous  or  weeping  branches  ； 
and  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  lawn,  for  its  curious  ramifica- 
tion, as  well  as  for  its  general  beauty.  It  is  generally 
propagated  by  grafting  on  any  common  stock  as  the  White 
ash,  7  or  8  feet  high,  when  the  branches  immediately  begin 
to  turn  down  in  a  very  striking  and  peculiar  manner.  The 
droop  of  the  branches  is  hardly  a  grac^ul  one,  yet  it  is  so 
unique,  either  when  leafless,  or  in  full  foliage,  that  it  has  long 
been  one  of  our  greatest  farourites. 
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The  Flowering  ash,  ( JVimntM  Onat*,*)  is  a  small  tree, 
(dwrn  20  feM)  growing  plentifdUy  in  the  80U&  (if  Euiopvind 
is  also  fonnd  sparingly  in  diisconntry.  Its  diief  beauty  lies 
in  the  beantiM  dnstos  of  pale  or  gtemish-white  flowers, 
bome  OD  ihe  teiminal  branches  in  May  and  June.  The  fo- 
liage and  general  appearance  of  the  tree,  aie  much  like  those 
of  the  cmunoDadi;  but  when  in  blosscHii,  it  resembles  a 
good  deal  the  Oandina  Fringe  tree.  Li  Italy,  a  gummy 
substance  ciUled  maiuui,eztide8  fiomttie  bade,  Trtiidi  is  used 
in  medidne. 

The  Lime  or  Linden  Tree.  THia. 

Hat.  Ord.  Tilacme.         Im.  SytL  Polyandrit,  Monogynia. 
This  tree,  at  ndier  Hbe  Aroerican  srat,  is  known 

'OnaaEitnpmt  of  PetMon, and Ibe  Eorapsan botaniita.  Bedi  wiita flat 
die  AaMiioan  kind  \m  w  lids  known,  Uut  it  bdifficnlt  udatnuiiM  vrfcattiwbb 
ftdUAmtipTCieat  raoalf  ■  nmt  TaiUtjr  of  the  EanpMO 
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among  us  by  the  name  of  basswaod.  It  iff  a  rapidly  growing, 
handsome,  upright,  and  regularly  shaped  tree  ；  and  all  the 
species  are  much  esteemed,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
for  planting  in  avenues  and  straight  lines,  wherever  the  taste 
is  in  favour  of  geometric  plantations.  In  Germaay  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  a  great  favourite  for  bordering  their  wide  and 
handsome  streets,  and  lining  their  long  and  straight  canals. 
"In  Berlin,"  Granville  says  in  his  travels,  "there  is  a 
celebrated  street  called  ^ur^er  der  Linden/  (under  the  lime 
trees,)  a  gay  and  splendid  avenue,  planted  with  double  rows 
of  this  tree,  which  presented  to  my  view  a  scene  far  more 
beautiful  than  I  had  hitherto  witnessed  in  any  town,  either  in 
France,  Flanders,  or  Germany."  In  this  country,  the  Euro- 
pean lime  is  also  much  planted  in  our  cities  ；  and  some  ave- 
nues of  it  may  be  seen  in  Philadelphia,  particularly  before 
the  State-house  in  Chestnut-street.  The  basswood  is  a  very 
abundant  tree  in  some  parts  of  the  middle  states,  and  is  seen 
growing  in  great  provision,  forming  thick  woods  by  itself,  in 
the  interior  of  this  state.  With  us,  the  wood  is  consid- 
ered too  soft  to  be  of  much  value,  but  in  England  it  was  for- 
merly in  high  repiHe  as  an  excellent  material  for  the  use  of 
carvers.  Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  old  carving  in 
lime  wood,  may  be  seen  in  Windsor  Castle  and  Trinity 
College*  The  Russian  bass  mats,  which  find  their  way  to 

•  "  The  art  of  canring  in  Wood,  brought  to  rach  perfection  by  Gibbons,  ib  now, 
we  befieye,  much  giyan  up  ；  theMfore,  the  lime  has  loit  a  most  important  branch 
of  its  iisefolnen.  Perhapa'the  finest  spocimens  of  the  works  of  Gibboiu  are  to  be 
Men  at  Chateworth,  tho  teat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire.  The 
execution  of  the  flowers,  fish,  game,  nets,  etc.,  on  the  panelling  of  the  walls,  is 
quite  wonderfiil.  It  wan  of  him  that  Walpole  justly  raid,  *  that  he  was  the  first 
artist  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowen,  and  chained 
together  the  variona  productioiu  of  the  elemento,  with  a  free  disorder  natural  to 
«aoh  ipedeB.'  The  lime  tree  is  itill,  however,  used  by  the  carver,  and  we  hope 
that  the  art  of  wood  earring  may  greduallj  be  reitored."— fi^  T.  D.  Ixmder. 

19 
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every  commercial  country,  aie  prepared  from  the  inner  bark 
of  this  tree.  The  sap  affords  a  sugar  like  the  maple,  although 
in  less  quantities  ；  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Plants,  (p.  467，)  "  that  the  honey  made  from  the  flowers 
of  the  lime  tree  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world.  Near 
Knowno,  in  Lithuania,  there  are  large  forests  chiefly  of 
this  tree,  and  probably  a  distinct  variety.  The  honey  pro- 
duced in  these  forests  sells  at  more  than  double  the  price  of 
any  other,  and  is  used  extensively  in  medicine  aiid  for 
liqueurs." 

The  leaves  of  the  lime  are  large  and  handsome,  heart- 
shaped  in  form,  and  pleasing  in  colour.  The  flowers,  which 
open  in  June,  hang  in  loose,  pale  yellow  cymes  or  clusters, 
are  quite  ornamental,  and  very  fragrant. 

 Sometimes 

A  icent  of  violets,  and  bloMoming  limes 
Loitered  «nnmd  tn  ；  then  of  honey  celli, 
Mad,  deliottte  from  all  white  flower  ballf. 

Keats. 

It  was  a  favourite  tree  in  the  ancient  style  of  gardening, 
as  it  bore  the  shears  well,  and  was  readily  clipped  into  all 
manner  of  curious  and  fantastic  shapes.  When  planted 
singly  on  a  lawn,  and  allowed  to  develop  itself  fully  on 
every  side,  the  linden  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees. 
Its  head  then  forms  a  fine  pyramid  of  verdure,  while  its 
lower  branches  sweep  the  ground,  and  curve  upward  in  the 
most  pleasing  form.  For  this  reason  though  the  linden  is 
not  a  picturesque  tree,* it  is  very  happily  adapted  for  the 
graceful  landscape,  as  its  whole  contour  is  full,  flowing,  and 
agreeable.  The  pleasant  odour  of  its  flowers,  is  an  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  as  well  as  its  free  growth  and 
handsome  leaves.   Were  it  not  that  of  late,  it  is  so  liable  to 
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insects,  we  could  hardly  say  too  much  in  its  praise  asa  fine 
ornament  for  streets  and  public  parks.  There,  its  regular 
form  corresponds  well  with  the  formality  of  the  architecture  ； 
its  shade  affords  cool  and  pleasant  walks,  and  the  delightful 
odour  of  its  blossoms  is  doubly  grateful  in  the  confined  aii 
of  the  city.  Our  basswood  has  rather  less  of  uniformity  in 
its  outline  than  the  European  lindens,  but  the  gemxal  form 
is  the  same. 

The  American  lime,  or  basswood,  ( 7Via  Atnerieaim^)  is 
the  most  robust  tree  of  the  genus,  and  produces  much  more 
vigorous  shoots  than  the  European  species.  It  piefeis  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil,  where  the  trunk  grows  remaricably  straight, 
and'the  branches  foim  a  handsome  weU-rounded  summit. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  are  pendulous 
from  the  blanches.  The  leaves  are  large,  heartHshaped,  finely 
cut  on  the  margin,  and  terminated  by  a  point  at  the  extremity. 
The  seeds,  which  ripen  in  autunmi  are  like  small  peas,  round 
and  grayish. 

The  white  lime,  ( T.  alba^)  is  rare  in  the  eastern  states,  but 
common  in  Pemisylvcoiia  and  the  states  south  of  it.  It  is 
not  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  but  its  flowers  are  the  finest  of 
our  native  sorts.  Tim  leaves  axe  also  very  large,  deep  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  white  below  ；  they  are  more  ob- 
liquely heart-sha|)ed  than  those  of  the  common  basswocnL 
The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth  silvery 
bark.  This  species  is  very  common  on  the  Susquehannah 
River. 

The  Downy  lime  tree.  ( T»  pubescens.)  The  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  and^e  fruits  of  this  species,  are,  as  its  name 
denotes,  covered  with  a  short  down.  Its  flowers  are  nearly 
white  ；  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  wider  apart,  and  the  base 
of  the  leaf  obliquely  truncated.   It  is  a  handsome  large  tree, 
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a  native  of  Florida,  though  hardy  enough,  as  experience 
proves,  to  bear  our  northern  winters. 

The  European  lime,  ( T.  EuropcBa,)  is  distinguished  from 
the  AmericaD  sorts,  by  its  smaller  and  more  regularly  cordate 
and  rounded  leaves.  Unlike  our  native  species,  the  flowers 
are  not  furnished  with  inner  scale-like  petals.  The  foliage 
is  rather  deeper  in  hue  than  the  native  sorts,  and  the  branches 
of  the  head  rather  more  regular  in  form  and  disposition. 
There  aie  two  pretty  varieties  of  the  English  lime  which  are 
well  known  in  this  country,  viz :  the  Red-barked,  or  corallina, 
{var.  rubra,)  with  red  branches  ；  and  the  Golden-barked,  {var. 
aurea,)  with  handsome  yellow  branches.  These  trees  are 
peculiarly  beautiful  in  winter,  when  a  few  of  them  mingled 
with  other  deciduous  trees  make  a  pleasing  variety  of  colour- 
ing in  the  absence  of  foliage.  The  broad-leaved  European 
lime,  is  the  finest  for  shade  and  ornament.  The  whitish 
foliage  of  Tilia  alba,  which  probably  is  also  a  variety,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance,  somewhat  like  the  Abele  tree,  in  a 
gentle  breeze. 

These  trees  grow  well  on  any  good  friable  soil,  and  readily 
endure  transplantation.  They  bear  triimning  remarkably 
well  ；  and  when  but  little  root  is  obtained  the  head  may  be 
shortened  in  proportion,  and  the  tree  will  soon  make  vigor- 
ous shoots  again.  All  the  species  are  easily  incieased  by 
layers. 


The  Beech  Tree.  Fagus, 

Nat  Ord.  Corylacee         IAtl  Syst.  MoDoscia,  Polyandria. 

The  beech  is  a  large,  compact,  and  lofty  tree,  with  a  gray- 
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ish  bark  and  finely  divided  spray,  and  is  a  common  inhabi- 
tant of  the  forest  in  all  temperate  climates.  In  the  United 
States,  this  tree  is  generally  found  congregated  in  very  great 
quantities,  wherever  the  soil  is  most  favourable  ；  hundreds 
of  acres  being  sometimes  covered  with  this  single  kind  of  tim- 
ber. Such  tracts  are  familiarly  known  as  "  beech  woods." 
The  leaves  of  the  beech  are  remarkably  thin  in  texture, 
glazed  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  and  so  thickly  set 
upon  the  numerous  branches,  that  it  forms  the  darkest  and 
densest  shade  of  any  of  our  deciduous  forest  trees.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  highly  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  shade 
tree  ；  and  Virgil  says  in  its  praise,  in  a  well-known  Eclogue : 

'*  Tityre,  to,  pfttole  racnbans  sub  tegmine  fagiy 
SyWeitrem  texmi  nnuam  medicaria  8Y«iia." 

It  bears  a  small  compressed  nut  or  mast,  oily  and  sweet, 
which  once  was  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
most  useful  purpose  to  which  we  have  heard  of  their  being 
applied,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  an  oil,  scarcely  inferior  to 
olive  oil.  This  is  produced  from  the  roast  of  the  beech  forests 
in  the  department  of  Oise,  Prance,  in  immense  quantities  ； 
moTe  than  a  million  of  sacks  of  the  nuts  having  been  col- 
lected in  that  department  in  a  single  season.  They  are  re- 
duced, when  perfectly  ripe,  to  a  fine  paste,  and  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted by  gradual  pressure.  The  product  of  oil,  compared 
with  the  crushed  nuts,  is  about  sixteen  per  cent.  {Jdickaux, 
N,  American  Sylva.) 

In  Europe,  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  utensils  ；  but  here,  where  our  foiests 
abound  in  woods  vastly  superior  in  strength,  durability,  and 
firmness,  that  of  the  beech  is  comparatively  little  esteemed. 

For  ornamental  purposes,  the  beech,  from  its  compaia- 
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tively  slow  growth,  and  its  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  does  not  command  the  admiration  here  which  it 
does  in  Europe.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  produced  so  elo- 
quent and  beautiful  an  appeal  in  favour  of  an  old  denizen  of 
the  forest,  entitled  the  "  Beech  Tree's  Petition,"  that  we  gladly 
quote  it,  hoping  it  may  perchance  stay  the  hand  of  some  «at- 
dissant  improver,  who  would  despoil  our  native  woods  of  their 
proudest  glories : 

"Oh,  lwf%  UuB  barm  spot  to  m*  ！ 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ！ 
Though  bad  and  floweret  neyer  grow 
My  daik,  imwanning  ihade  balow  ； 
Nor  rammer  bad  perfiune  the  dew 
Of  rosy  Uaah  or  yellow  1um， 
Nop  frniti  of  autumn,  bloMom  born, 
My  green  and  glotiy  leaTes  adorn  ； 
Nop  munmiring  tribes  from  me  deriye 
The  ambrotial  amber  of  the  hiye  ； 
Y*t  leave  this  btmn  spot  to  me— 
Spue,  woodman,  flpare  the  beechmi  tree  ！ 
Thrice  twenty  rammen  I  have  teen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green  ； 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomlen,  fratlen  lolitnda. 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
Fint  ipent  its  sweet  and  •poitive  hoar  ； 
Since  yoothM  loven  in  my  shade, 
Their  vowi  of  yoath  and  rapture  made, 
And  on  my  trnnk',  rarviving  frame, 
Carved  many  a  long  forgotten  name. 
Oh  ！  by  the  ngha  of  gentle  sound 
Fint  brMthed  upon  thii  lacred  groundi 
By  all  that  lore  hai  whuperwd  th«re, 
Or  beauty  heard  with  roviahed  mt  ； 
Ai  love*!  own  altar,  honour  me ― 
Span,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ！" 


The  beech  is  quite  handsome  and  graceful  when  young. 
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and  when  large  it  forms  one  of  the  heaviest  and  grandest  of 
park  trees.  From  this  massy  quality,  howeirer,  it  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  mingle  with  other  trees  when  a  thick 
and  impenetrable  mass  of  foliage  is  desired :  and,  on  account 
of  its  density,  it  is  also  well  suited  to  shut  out  unsightly 
buildings,  or  other  objects. 

The  leaves  of  many  beech  trees  hang  on  the  tree^  in  a  dry 
and  withered  state,  during  the  whole  winter*  This  is  chiefly 
the  case  with  young  trees  ；  but  we  consider  it  as  greatly 
diminishing  its  beauty  at  that  season,  as  the  tree  is  otherwise 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  with  its  smooth,  rounds  gray  stem, 
and  small  twisted  spray.  A  deciduous  tree,  we  think,  should 
as  certainly  drop  its  leaves  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
as  an  evergreen  should  retain  them  ；  more  especially  if  its 
leaves  have  a  dead  and  withered  appearance,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  of  the  beech  in  this  climate. 

The  White  beech,  (Foffus  SylvcUica,)  is  the  common 
beech  tree  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  a  cool  situation,  and  a  moist  soil. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  gray,  even  upon  the  oldest  stocks. 
The  leaves  oval,  smooth  and  shining,  coarsely  cut  on  the 
edges,  and  margined  with  a  soft  down  in  the  spring. 

The  Red  beech,  {F.  ferruginea,  so  called  on  acconnt  of 
the  colour  of  its  wood,  loves  a  still  colder  climate  than  the 
other,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  British  Ame- 
rica. The  leaves  are  divided  into  coarser  teeth  on  the  mar- 
gin than  the  foregoing  species.  The  nuts  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  whole  tree  forms  a  lower  and  more  spreading  head. 

The  European  beech,  {F.  st/lvatica,)  is  thought  by  many 
botanists  to  be  the  same  species  as  our  white  beech,  or  at 
most  only  a  variety.    Its  average  height  in  Europe  is 
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about  fifty  feet  ；  the  buds  are  shorter,  and  the  leaves  not  so 
coarsely  toothed  as  our  native  sorts.  The  Purple  beech  is  a 
very  ornamental  variety  of  the  European  beech,  common  in 
the  gardens.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  even  the 
young  shoots,  are  deep  purple;  and  although  the  growth  is 
slow,  yet  it  is  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and  more  partic- 
ularly when  it  reaches  a  good  size,  one  of  the  strangest  ano- 
malies among  trees,  in  the  hue  of  its  foliage.  There  is  also  a 
variety  called  the  copper-coloured  beech,  with  paler  purple 
leaves  ； *  and  a  moie  rare  English  variety,  {F.  s.  pendula,)  the 
Weeping  beech,  with  graceful  pendant  branches. 

The  Hornbeam,  (Carpinus  Americana,)  and  the  Iron- 
wood,  (Ostrya  Virginica.)  are  both  well  known  small  trees, 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  eus  the  beech.  They 
are  of  little  value  in  ornamental  plantati&ns  ；  but  from  their 
thick  foliage,  they  might  perhaps  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  making  thick  verdant  screens  for  shelter  or  concealment. 


The  Poplar  Tree.  Populw. 
Nat,  Ord.   Salicacee.  Lin.  SysL   DioBcia,  Octandria. 

Arbor  popuU,  or  the  people's  tree,  was  the  name  given  in 
the  ancient  days  of  Rome  to  this  tree,  as  being  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  those  public  places  most  frequented  by  the 

•  The  fineit  Copper  Beech  in  America  is  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Thomas 
Aah,  Esq.,  Throgi  Neck,  Wettcheiter  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  ii  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
with  a  broad  and  finely  formed  head. 
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people :  some  ingenious  authors  have  still  further  justified 
the  propriety  of  the  name,  by  adding,  that  its  trembling  leaves 
are  like  the  populace,  always  in  motion. 

The  poplars  are  light-wooded,  rapid-growing  trees  ；  many 
of  them  of  huge  size,  and  all  with  pointed,  heart-shaped 
leaves.  The  tassel-like  catkins,  or  male  blossoms,  of  a  red  or 
brownish  hue,  appear  early  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the 
American  kinds,  as  the  Balsam  and  Balm  of  Gilead  poplars, 
have  their  buds  enveloped  in  a  fragrant  gum  ；  others,  as  the 
Silver  poplar,  or  Abele,  are  remarkable  for  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  ；  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  which 

"  Shoots  lip  IMT  ipire;  and  ahaivt  iti  leavea  in  the  ran," 

Proctor. 

for  its  remarkably  conical  or  spire-like  maimer  of  growth. 
The  leaves  of  all  the  species,  being  suspended  upon  long  and 
slender  footstalks,  are  easily  put  in  motion  by  the  wind. 
This,  however,  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  aspen,  the 
leaves  of  which  may  often  be  seen  trembling  in  the  slightest 
breeze,  when  the  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees  is  motion, 
less.  There  is  a  popular  legend  in  Scotland  respecting  this 
tree,  which  runs  thus : 

"Far  off  in  the  Highland        'tis  said, 
(But  truth  now  Isugfaa  at  fimcy'i  lore,) 
That  of  this  trve  the  cms  wbm  made, 

Which  ent  the  Lord  of  Glory  bore  ； 
And  of  that  deed  its  leayei  confess, . 
E'er  since,  a  troubled  conBdoumeM." 

In  Landscape  Gardening  the  poplar  is  not  highly  esteemed  ； 
but  it  is  a  valuable  tree  when  judiciously  employed,  cqid 
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jHTodaces  a  given  quantity  of  foliage  and  Aade  sooner  perhaps 
than  any  other.  Some  of  the  Amencao  kinds,  are  majestic 
and  ^peib  trees  when  old,  partuularly  the  Cottonwood 
and  Babsm  pojdan.*  One  of  the  handsMnest  sorte  is 
the  Silver  fojgUj,  trhich  b  much  valued  in  oat  onuunental 


m-M.  m  GoMinnd.) 


*Hmn  lia  Dobla ipadman  of  tha  CotUnwood,  or,  m  It  li  1mm  oiIUd,tlM 
B«lra  of  GilMd  poplH,  ibMU  two  ndl«  norlb  of  nawbaigh,  on  Dm  Hndton, 
which  givn  lu  mum  to  lb*  mull  villifB  (BahnvilleJ  nan  lb  The  bnndiM 
cover  ft  imbca  of  OM  hmidnd  ttU  in  HaxatUt,  the  trade  pidu  twnitr  baii  ud 
tbe  bnoehai  itiatch  «vn  the  pvbUe  icwd  in  «  moM  imyMtk  munn.  iSm 
Fig  .  3*. 
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plantations  ；  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  it  is  an  exotic. 
At  some  distance,  the  downy  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
turned  up  by  the  wind,  give  it  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  tree 
covered  with  white  blossoms.  This  effect  is  the  moie  strik- 
ing, when  it  is  situated  in  front  of  a  group  or  mass  of  the 
darker  foliage  of  other  trees.  It  is  valuable  for  retaining  its 
leaves  in  full  beauty  to  the  latest  possible  period  in  the  au- 
tumn, even  when  all  the  other  deciduous  trees  are  either 
brown,  or  have  entirely  lost  their  leafy  honours.  Its  growth 
is  extiemely  rapid,  forming  a  fine  rounded  head  of  thirty 
feet  in  height,  in  six  or  eight  years. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  in  certain 
situations,  produces  a  very  elegant  effect  ；  but  it  has  been 
planted  so  indiscriminately,  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
in  close  monotonous  lines  before  the  very  doors  of  our  houses, 
and  in  many  places  in  straight  rows  along  the  highways  for 
miles  together,  to  the  neglect  of  our  fine  native  trees,  that  it 
has  been  tiresome  and  disgusting.   This  tree  may,  however, 
be  employed  with  singular  advantage  in  giving  life,  spirit, 
and  variety  to  a  scene  composed  entirely  of  round-headed 
trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  etc., ~ when  a  tall  poplar,  emerging, 
here  and  there  from  the  back  or  centre  of  the  group,  often  im- 
parts an  air  of  elegance  and  animation  to  the  whole.   It  may, 
also,  £rom  its  marked  wd  striking  contrast  to  other  trees,  be 
employed  to  fix  or  direct  the  attention  to  some  particular 
point  in  the  letudscape.   When  large  poplars  of  this  kind 
are  growing  near  a  house  of  but  moderate  dimensions, 
they  have  a  very  bad  effect,  by  completely  overpowering  the 
building,  without  imparting  any  of  that  grandeur  of  char- 
acter conferred  by  an  old  oak,  or  other  spreading  tree.  It 
should  be  introduced  but  sparingly  in  landscape  composition, 
as  the  moment  it  is  made  common  in  any  scene,  it  gives  an 
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air  of  sameness  and  formality,  and  all  the  spirited  effect  is 
lost  which  its  sparing  introduction  among  other  trees  pro- 
duces. The  Lombardy  poplar  is  so  well  adapted  to  con- 
fined situations,  as  its  branches  require  less  lateral  room  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  large  deciduous  tree. 

It  is  an  objection  to  some  of  the  poplars,  that  in  any  cul- 
tivated soil  they  produce  an  abundance  of  suckers.  For  this 
reason,  they  should  be  planted  only  in  grass  ground,  or  in 
situations  where  the  soil  will  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  the 
suckers  will  not  be  injurious.  Indeed,  we  conceive  them 
to  be  chiefly  worthy  of  introduction  in  grounds  of  large 
extent,  to  give  variety  to  plantations  of  other  and  more 
valuable  trees.  They  grow  well  in  almost  every  soil,  moist 
or  dry,  and  some  species  prefer  quite  wet  and  springy 
places. 

The  chief  American  poplars  are  the  Tacamahaca  or  Bal- 
sam poplar,  (Populus  balsamifera,)  chiefly  found  in  North- 
em  America  ；  a  large  tree,  80  feet  high,  with  fragrant 
gummy  buds,  and  lanceolate-oval  leaves  ；  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  poplar,  (P.  candicans)  resembling  the  foiegoing  in 
its  buds,  but  with  very  large,  broad  heart-shaped  foliage. 
From  these  a  gum  is  sometimes  collected,  and  used  medici- 
nally for  the  cure  of  scurvy.  The  American  aspen,  (P. 
tremuloides,)  about  30  feet  high,  a  common  tree  with  very 
tremulous  leaves  and  greenish  bark  ；  the  large  American 
aspen,  {P.  grandidentaia^)  40  feet  high,  with  large  leaves 
bordered  with  coarse  teeth  or  denticulations  ；  the  Cotton 
tree,  (P.  argentea^  60  or  70  feet,  with  leaves  downy  in  a 
young  state  ；  the  American  Black  poplar,  of  smaller  size, 
having  the  young  shoots  covered  with  short  hair;  the 
Cottonwood,  (P.  Canadensis^)  found  chiefly  in  the  western 
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part  of  this  state,  a  fine  tree,  with  smooth,  unequally-toothed 
wide  coidate  leaves  ；  and  the  Carolina  poplar,  (P.  angvlcUa^) 
an  enormous  tree,  of  the  swamps  of  the  south  and  west, 
considerably  lesembling  the  Cotton  tree,  but  without  the 
leainous  buds  of  that  species. 

Among  the  European  kinds,  the  most  ornamental,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  the  Silver  aspen,  White  poplar,  or 
Abele  tree,  (P.  ol&o,)  which  grows  to  a  great  size  on  a  deep 
loamy  soil,  in  a  very  short  time.  The  leaves  are  divided  into 
lobes,  and  toothed  on  the  margin,  smooth  and  very  deep 
gieen  above,  and  densely  covered  with  a  soft,  close,  white 
down  beneath.  There  are  some  varieties  of  this  species 
known  abroad,  with  leaves  more  or  less  downy,  etc.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  remarks  in  his  English  Flora,  that  the  wood  though 
but  little  used,  is  much  fiimer  than  that  of  any  other  British 
poplar  ；  making  as  handsome  floors  as  the  best  Norway  fir, 
with  the  additional  advantage  that  they  will  not  readily  take 
file,  like  any  resinous  wood. 

The  English  aspen,  (P.  tremtda,)  considerably  resembles 
our  native  aspen  ；  but  the  buds  are  somewhat  gummy.  The 
Athenian  poplar,  (P.  Crrceca,)  is  a  tree  about  40  feet  high, 
with  smaller,  more  rounded,  and  equally  serrated  foliage. 
The  common  Black  European  poplar,  (P.  nigra^)  is  also 
a  large,  rapidly  growing  tree,  with  pale-green  leaves  slightly 
notched :  the  buds  expand  later  than  most  other  poplars,  and 
the  young  leaves  aie  at  first  somewhat  reddish  in  colour. 
The  Necklace-bearing  poplar,  (P.  monUiferc^)  so  called  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  catkins  being  arranged  somewhat 
like  beads  in  a  necklace,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
iioin  Canada,  but  there  are  some  doubts  respecting  its  origin : 
in  the  south  it  is  generally  called  the  Virginia  poplar. 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  (P.  dilatctta^)  a  native  of  the  banks 
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of  the  Po，  where  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Cypress  poj^, 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  tree,  is  too  well  known  among 
us  to  need  any  description.  Only  one  sex,  the  female,  has 
hitherto  been  introduced  into  this  country  ；  and  it  has  con- 
sequently produced  no  seeds  here,  but  has  been  entirely  pro- 
pagated by  suckers  from  the  root. 


The  Horse-chesunttt  Tree.  JEsculus. 
NuL  Ord.  iEsealacee.      lAn.  SysL  Heptandria,  Monogynia. 

A  large,  showy,  much  admiied,  omamental  tree,  betuing 
large  leaves  composed  of  aeven  leaflets,  and,  in  the  month 
of  Stay,  beautiful  clusters  of  white  flowers,  deUjt^tely  paottled 
with  red  and  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Middle  Asia,  but 
flourishes  well  in  the  temperate  climates  of  both  hemispheres. 
It  was  introduced  into  Elnglaixdy  probably  from  Turkey, 
about  the  year  1676 :  in  that  country  the  nuts  are  often 
ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  which  is  mixed  with  other  food 
and  given  to  horses  that  aie  broken-winded  ；  and  from  this 
use  the  English  name  of  the  tree  was  derived. 

A  starch  has  been  extracted  in  considerable  quantity  from 
the  nuts.  The  wood  is  considered  valueless  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Horse-chestnut  is  by  no  means  a  picturesque  tree,  be- 
ing too  regularly  rounded  in  its  outlines,  and  too  compact 
and  close  in  its  suiface,  to  produce,  an  agreeable  effect  in 
light  and  shade.  But  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful exotic  trees  which  will  hear  the  open  air  in  this  cliiqate. 
The  leaves,  each  aiade  of  clusters  of  six:  or  seven  leaflets, 
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are  of  a  fine  dark-green  colour  ；  the  whole  head  of  foliage 
has  much  grandeur  and  richness  in  its  depfh  of  hue,  and 
massiness  of  outline  ；  and  the  r 향 dar,  rounded,  pyramidal 
shape,  is  something  so  different  from  that  of  most  of  our  in- 
digenous trees,  as  to  strike  the  spectator  with  on  air  of  no- 
velty and  distinctness.  The  great  beauty  of  the  Horse-ehest- 
nut  is  the  splendour  of  its  inflorescenoej  surpassing  that  of 
almost  all  our  neltiire  forest  trees :  the  huge  clusters  of  gay 
bloteoms  which  every  spring  are  distributed  witli  such  luxu- 
riance and  profusion  over  the  surface  of  the  foliage,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  give  the  whole  tree  the  aspect  ra- 
ther of  some  monstrous  flowering  shrub,  than  of  an  ordinary 
tree  of  the  largest  size.  At  that  season,  there  can  be  no  more 
beautiful  object  to  stand  singly  upon  the  lawn,  particularly 
if  its  blanches  aie  permitted  to  grow  low  dawn  the  trunk, 
and  (as  they  BsKturally  will,  as  the  tree  advances;)  sweep  the 
green  sward  with  their  drooping  foliage.  Like  the  lime 
tree,  however,  care  must  be  taken,  in  tbe  modem  style,  to  in- 
troduce it  rather  sparingly  in  picturesque  plantations,  and 
then  only  as  a  single  tree,  or  upon  the  margin  of  laj^ 
groups,  masses,  or  plantations,  but  it  may  be  more  freely 
used  in  grounds  in  the  graceful  style  for  which  it  is  highly 
suitable.  When  handsome  avenues  or  straight  lines  are 
wanted,  the  Horse-chestnut  is  again  admirably  suited,  from 
its  symmetry  and  regularity.  It  is  therefore,  much,  and 
justly  valued  for  these  purposes  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
where  its  deep  shade  and  beauty  of  blossom  are  peculiarly 
desirable,  the  only  objection,  to  it  being  the  early  fall  of  its 
leaves.  The  HcHrse-chestnut  is  very  interesting  in  its  mode 
of  growth.  The  large  buds  are  thickly  covered  in  winter 
with  a  resinous  gum,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and 
moisture  ；  in  the  spring,  these  burst  open,  and  the  whole 
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growth  of  the  young  shoots,  leaves,  flowers  and  all,  is  com- 
pleted in  about  three  or  four  weeks.  When  the  leaves 
first  unfold,  they  are  clothed  with  a  copious  cotton-like 
down,  which  falls  off  when  they  have  attained  their  full 
size  and  development 

The  growth  of  the  Horse-chestnut  is  slow,  for  a  soft-wooded 
tree,  when  the  trees  are  young :  after  five  or  six  years,  how- 
ever, it  advances  with  more  rapidity,  and  in  twenty  years 
forms  a  beautiful  and  massy  tree.  It  prefers  a  strong,  rich, 
loamy  soil,  and  is  easily  raised  from  the  large  nuts,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  several  species  of  Horse-chestnut,  but  the  com- 
mon one,  (JEsculus  IRppocastanum,)  is  incomparably  the 
finest.  The  American  sorts  are  the  following :  (jEscuIus 
Ohioensis,)  or  Ohio  Buckeye,  as  it  is  called  ki  the  western 
states  ；  a  small  sized  tree,  with  palmated  leaves  consisting 
of  Jive  leaflets,  and  pretty  bright  yellow  flowers,  with  red 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  exotic  species. 
The  Red-flowered  Horse-cheslhut,  (JEsculus  rubicunda,) 
is  a  small  tree  with  scarlet  flowers  ；  and  the  Smooth-leaved 
{JS.  glabra,)  has  pale  yellow  flowers.  All  the  foregoing 
have  prickly  fruit.  Besides  these  are  two  small  Horse-chest- 
nuts with  smooth  fruit,  which  thence  properly  belong  to  the 
genus  Pavia,  viz :  the  Yellow-flowered  Pavia,  (P.  lutea,) 
of  Virginia  and  the  southern  states  ；  and  the  Red-flowered, 
(P.  rubra,  、  with  pretty  clusters  of  reddish  flowers  ；  both 
these  have  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Horse-chestnut, 
except  in  being  divided  into  five  leaflets,  instead  of  seven. 
There  are  some  other  species,  which  are,  however,  rather 
shrubs  than  trees. 
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The  Birch  Tree.  Bettda. 
Nat,  Ord.  Betulacee.  Lin,  Syst,  MonoBcia,  Polyandria. 

The  Biich  trees  are  common  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of 
all  cold  and  elevated  countries.  They  are  lemarkable  for 
their  smooth,  silvery-white,  or  reddish  coloured  stems,  deli- 
cate and  pliant  spray,  and  small,  light  foliage.  There  is  no 
deciduous  tree  which  will  endure  a  more  rigorous  climate, 
or  grow  at  a  greater  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
is  found  growing  in  Greenland  and  Kamtschatka,  as  far  north 
as  the  58th  and  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and  on  the  Alps  in 
Switzerland,  according  to  that  learned  botanist,  M.  DeCan- 
dolle,  at  the  elevation  of  4,400  feet  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  useful  tree  of  northern  climates.  Not  only  are  cattle 
and  sheep  sometimes  fed  upon  the  leaves,  but  the  Laplander 
constructs  his  hut  of  the  branches  ；  the  Russian  forms  the 
bark  into  shoes,  baskets,  and  cordage  for  harnessing  his  rein- 
deer ；  and  the  inhabftants  of  Northern  Siberia,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  grind  it  to  mix  with  their  oatmeal  for  food.  In  this 
comitry  the  birch  is  no  less  useful.  The  North  American 
Indian,  and  all  who  are  obliged  to  travel  the  wild,  unfre- 
quented portions  of  British  America, ~ who  have  to  pass  over 
rapids,  and  make  their  way  through  the  wilderness  from  river 
to  river, ― find  the  canoe  made  of  the  birch  bark,  the  lightest, 
the  most  durable,  and  convenient  vessel,  for  these  purposes, 
in  the  world.* 

•  The  following  interesting  description  of  their  mann&ctare,  we  quote  from  Mi- 
chanx.  "  The  most  important  purpose  to  which  the  Canoe  birch  ia  applied,  and 
one  in  which  its  place  it  aopplied  by  no  other  tree,  ii  the  conitmcticm  of  canoes. 
To  procure  proper  pieces,  the  laigeit  and  nnootlieit  trankfl  are  selected  ；  in  the 
spring,  two  diciilar  indsioni  are  made  lOTenl  feet  apart,  and  two  ioDgitudinal 
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The  wood  of  our  Black  birch  is  by  far  the  finest  ；  and,  as 
it  assumes  a  beautiful  rosy  colour  when  polished,  and  is  next 
in  texture  to  the  wild  Cherry  tree,  it  is  considerably  esteemd 
among  cabinet-makers  in  the  eastern  states,  for  chairs,  tables 
and  bedsteads.  * 

In  Europe,  the  sap  of  the  birch  is  collected  in  the  spring,  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  maple  in  this  country,  boiled 
with  sugar  and  hops,  and  fermented  with  the  aid  of  yeast. 
The  product  of  the  fermentation  is  called  birch  wine,  and  is 
described  as  being  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  healthy  beve- 
rage. 

Though  perhaps  too  common  in  some  districts  of  our  coun- 
try to  be  properly  regarded  as  an  ornamental  tree,  yet  in 
others,  where  it  is  less  so,  ,  the  birch  will  doubtless  be  esteemed 
as  it  deserves.  With  us  it  is  a  great  favourite  ；  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  very  elegant  and  graceful  tree,  not  less  on 
account  of  the  silvery  white  bark  of  several  species,  than 
from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  spray,  and  the  pleasing 
lightness  and  airiness  of  the  foliage,  in  all  the  species,  the 
branches  have  a  tendency  to  form  those  graceful  curves, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  trees  ；  but  the 
European  Weeping  biich  is  peculiarly  pleasing  as  it  grows 

onet,  on  opposite  ddea  of  the  tree  ：  after  which,  by  introduciBg  a  wedge,  the 
bark  is  easily  detached.  These  plates  are  uiually  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  nine  inches  brood.  To  form  eanoes,  they  are  ftitch«d  together  with 
fibrous  roots  of  the  white  sprace,  about  As  nie  of  a  quill,  which  are  deprived 
of  the  bark,  split,  and  auppled  m  water.  The  teami  are  coated  with  re  tin  of  the 
Balm  of  Gilead.  Great  use  ii  made  of  thete  canoes  by  the  Bavagei,  and  the 
FVench  Canadian  in  their  long  journieB  through  the  interior  of  the  country  ：  they 
are  light,  and  are  very  easily  traxuported  on  the  ahonlden  from  one  lake  to 
another,  which  is  called  the  portage.  A  canoe  calculated  £>r  four  ponoiw,  with 
their  baggage,  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  ；  and  tome  of  them  are  made 
to  carry  fifteen  p&ssengen. 
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old,  on  that  account  It  is  this  variety  which  Coleridge 
pronounces, 

"  MoftbeautiM 

Of  fijratt  treei— Ihe  Ledy  of  the  woods.'* 

And  Bernard  Barton,  speaking  of  our  native  species,  says, 

■      "  See  the  beaatiftil  Birch  tree  fling 
Its  ihade  on  the  gnn  beneath ~ 
Ito  gkwy  UtI,  and  Us  nhrery  stem  ； 
DoftUum  not  lore  to  look  on  them?*' 

The  American  sorts,  and  particularly  the  Black  birch,  start 
into  leaf  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  their  tender  green  is 
agieeable  to  the  eye  at  that  season  ；  while  the  swelling  buds, 
and  young  foliage  in  many  kinds,  give  out  a  delicous,  though 
faint  perfume.  Even  the  blossoms,  which  hang  like  little 
brown  tassels  from  the  drooping  branches,  are  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  nature. 

"Hm  tngnat  birch  above  him  hung 

Her  tutels  in  the  iky. 
And  many  a  vernal  bloMom  ■prong, 
And  nodded  careleci  by." 

Brtaht. 

Nothing  can  well  be  prettier,  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room,  than  a  large  group  of  trees,  whose  depth  and 
distance  is  made  up  by  the  heavy  and  deep  masses  of  the  ash, 
oak,  and  maple,  and  the  portions  nearest  the  eye  or  the 
lawn  terminated  by  a  few  birches,  with  their  sparkling  white 
stems,  and  delicate,  airy  drooping  foliage.  Our  White  birch, 
being  a  small  tree,  is  very  handsome  in  such  situations,  and 
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offers  the  most  pleasing  variely  to  Ifae  eye,  whm  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  other  foliage.  Seyeral  kinds,  as  the  Yellow  and 
the  Black  birches,  are  really  stately  trees,  and  form  fine  groups 
by  themselves.   Indeed,  most  beautiful  and  varied  masses 


with  their  characteristic  barks,  branches,  and  foliage. 


As  an  additional  recommendation,  many  of  these  trees 
grow  on  the  thinnest  and  most  indifferent  soils,  whether 
moist  or  dry  ；  and  in  cold,  bleak,  and  exposed  situations,  as 
well  as  in  warm  and  sheltered  places. 
We  shall  enumerate  fhe  different  kinds,  as  follows : ― 
The  Canoe  birch,  Boleau  d  Canoty  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, (jB.  papyracea,)  sometimes  also  called  the  Paper  birch, 
is  according  to  Michaux,  most  common  in  the  forests  of  the 
eastern  states,  north  of  latitude  43。,  and  in  the  Canadas. 
There  it  attains  its  largest  size,  sometimes  seventy  feet  in 
height,  and  three  in  diameter.  Its  branches  are  slender, 
flexible,  covered  with  a  shining  brown  bark,  dotted  with 
white  ；  and  on  trees  of  moderate  size,  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
is  of  a  brilliant  white :  it  is  often  used  for  roofing  houses, 
for  the  manufactuie  of  baskets,  boxes,  etc.,  besides  its  most 
important  use  for  canoes,  as  already  mentioned.  The  leaves, 
borne  on  petioles  four  or  five  lines  long,  are  of  a  middling 
size,  oval,  unequally  denticulated,  smooth,  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour. 

The  White  birch,  {B.  popvlifolia^)  is  a  tree  of  much 
smaller  size,  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
height :  it  is  found  in  New- York  and  the  other  middle  states, 
as  well  as  at  the  north.  The  trunk,  like  the  foregoing,  is  cov- 
ered with  silvery  bark;  the  branches  are  slender,  and 
generally  drooping  when  the  tree  attains  considerable  size. 
The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  heart-shaped  at  the 
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base,  very  acuminate,  and  doubly  and  inegalarly  toothed* 
The  petioles  aie  slightly  twisted,  aad  the  leaves  are  almost 
as  tremulous  as  Ihoie  of  the  aspen.  It  is  a  beaatiful  small 
tree  for  ornamental  plantatknu. 

The  common  Blaek  or  Swaet  birch.  (B.  Unta.)  This  is 
the  sort  most  generally  known  by  the  Dame  of  the  birch,  and 
is  widely  difiu^  m&  the  middle  and  soathem  states. 
In  colour  and  appeaianoe  the  bark  much  resembles  that  of 
the  cherry  tree  ；  on  old  trees,  at  the  close  of  winter,  it  is  fre- 
quently detached  in  traiuYene  portions,  in  the  form  of  hard 
ligneous  plates,  six  or  dght  inches  brood.  The  leaves,  for  a 
foitnight  after  their  appeaiance,  are  co^elfed  with  a  thick  sil- 
TOrydowD,  which  disappears  soon  afiei*.  They  are  about  two 
inches  long,  senate,  heart-shaped  at  the  baae,  acuminate  at 
the  summit,  and  of  a  pleasing  tint  and  fine  texture.  The 
wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  Michauz  lecommends  its 
introduction  largely  into  the  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  Yellow  biich,  {B.  lutea^  grows  most  plentifully  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  New-Brunswick,  on  cool,  rich  soils, 
where  it  is  a  tree  of  the  largest  size.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
colour  and  arrangement  of  its  outer  bark,  which  is  of  a  bril- 
liant golden  yellow,  and  is  frequently  seen  divided  into  fine 
strips  rolled  backwaxks  at  the  end,  but  attached  in  the  middle. 
The  leaves  are  about  thiee  and  a  half  inches  long,  two  and  a 
half  bioad,  ovate,  acuminatei  and  bordered  with  sharp  and 
irragolax  teeth*  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  with  a  trunk  of  nearly 
uniform  diameter,  straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  for  thirty 
or  forty  feet. 

The  Red  birch,  (B.  rubra)  belopgs  chiefly  to  the  south, 
being  scarcely  ever  seen  north  of  Virginia.  It  prefers  the 
moist  soil  of  river  baoks^  where  it  reaches  a  noble  height. 
It  takes  its  lUMue  firom  the  cinnamon  or  reddish  colour  of  the 
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outer  bark  on  the  young  trees  ；  when  old,  it  becomes  rough, 
furrowed,  and  greenish.  The  leaves  are  light  green  on  the 
upper  sur&ce，  whitish  beneath,  very  pointed  at  the  end,  and 
terminated  at  the  base  in  an  acute  angle.  The  twigs  are 
long,  flexible,  and  pendulous  ；  and  the  limbs  of  a  brown 
colour,  spotted  with  white. 

The  European  White  birch.  {B.  alba.)  This  species, 
the  common  birch  tree  of  Europe,  is  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance and  qualities,  between  our  Canoe  birch  and  White  biich. 
The  latter  it  resembles  in  its  foliage,  the  former  in  its  large 
•  size,  and  the  excellence  of  its  wood.  There  is  a  distinct 
variety  of  this,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  called  the  Weeping 
birch,  ( Far.  pendula,)  which  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth, 
and  highly  graceful  in  its  form.  From  the  great  beauty  of 
our  native  species,  this  is  perhaps  the  only  European  sort, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  to  introduce  into  our  collections. 


The  Alder  Tree.  Alnus. 
Nat.  Ord.  Betulaces.       Lin.  BysL  MonoBcia,  Tetrandria. 

The  alder  tree  is  a  native  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  where 
it  grows  to  the  altitude  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet.  Our 
common  Black  alder,  (-4.  glauca,)  and  Hazel-leaved  alder,  (-4. 
serriUata,)  are  low  shrubs  of  little  value  or  interest.  This, 
however,  is  a  neat  tree,  remarkable  for  its  love  of  moist  situa- 
tions, and  thriving  best  in  places  even  too  wet  for  the  willows  ； 
although  it  will  also  flourish  on  dry  and  elevated  soils.  The 
leaves  are  roundish  in  form,  wavy,  and  serrated  in  their  mar- 
gins, and  dark  green  in  colour.  The  tree  rapidly  forms  an 
agreeable,  pyramidal  head  of  foliage,  when  growing  in  damp 
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situations.  As  it  is  a  foreign  tree,  we  shall  quote  from  Gilpin 
its  character  in  scenery.  "  The  alder,"  says  he,  "  loves  a 
low,  moist  soil,  and  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  will 
flourish  in  the  poorest  forest  swamps,  where  nothing  else 
will  grow.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  any  of  the 
aquatic  tribe,  except  the  weeping  willow.  He  who  would  see 
the  alder  in  peifection,  must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole 
in  survey,  through  the  sweet  vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickle- 
ham,  into  the  groves  of  Esher.  The  Mole,  indeed,  is  far  from 
being  a  beautiful  river  ；  it  is  a  silent  and  sluggish  stream,  but 
what  beauty  it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  alder,  which  every- 
where fringes  its  meadows,  and  in  many  places  forms  very 
pleasing  scenes.  It  is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil  description  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vales  of  England,  and  with  that  wider 
and  more  stirring  cast  which  is  to  be  found  amidst  the  deep 
glens  and  ravines  of  Scotland  ；  and  nowhere  is  this  tree  found 
in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  river  Find- 
hom,  and  its  tributary  streams,  where  scenery  of  the  most 
romantic  description  everywhere  prevails."* 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  alder  is  of  a  secondary  kind, 
it  is  worth  occasional  introduction  into  landscapes  where 
theie  is  much  water  to  be  planted  round,  or  low  running 
streams  to  cover  with  fcdiage.  In  these  damp  places,  like 
the  willow,  it  grows  very  well  from  truncheons  or  large  limbs, 
stuck  in  the  ground)  which  take  root  and  become  trees 
speedily.  There  are  two  principal  varieties,  the  common 
alder,  {A.  glutinosctj)  and  the  cut-leaved  alder,  {A.  glutinosa 
Icunnic^a.)  The  latter  is  much  the  handsomer  tree,  and  is 
also  the  rarest  in  our  nurseries. 

♦  lAiidet',  Gilpin,  1.  p.  136, 
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The  Maple  Tree.  Acer. 

NaL  Ord.   Aceracee.        Ltn.  8ysU  Polygamia,  MonoBcia. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  the  maples  are  held  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  as  ornamental  trees,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  every  piece  of  woods  of  any  extent,  is  a  high 
proof  of  their  superior  merits  for  such  purposes.  These  con- 
sist in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  beauty  of  their  form, 
the  fine  verdure  of  their  foliage,  and  in  some  sorts,  the  ele- 
gance of  their  blossoms.  Among  all  the  species,  both  native 
and  foreign,  we  consider  the  Scarlet-flowering  maple  as  de- 
cidedly the  most  ornamental  species.  In  the  spring,  this  tree 
bursts  out  in  gay  tufts  of  red  blossoms  ；  which  enliven  both 
its  own  branches  and  the  surrounding  scene  long  before 
a  leaf  is  seen  on  other  deciduous  trees,  and  when  the  only 
other  appearances  of  vegetation  are  a  few  catkins  of  some  wil- 
lows or  poplars,  swelling  into  bloom.  At  that  season  of  the 
year,  the  Scarlet  maple  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  tree  of 
our  forests.  Besides  this,  it  grows  well  either  in  the  very  moist 
soil  of  swamps,  or  the  dry  one  of  upland  ridges,  forms  a  fine 
clustering  head  of  foliage,  and  produces  an  ample  and  delight- 
ful shade  ；  while  it  is  also  as  little  infected  by  insects  of  any 
description  as  any  other  tree.  The  latter  advahtage,  the 
Sugar  maple  and  our  other  varieties,  equally  possess.  As 
a  handsome  spreading  tree,  perhaps  the  White  maple  de- 
serves most  praise,  its  outline  and  surface  being,  in  many 
cases,  quite  picturesque.  There  is  no  ^quality,  however,  for 
which  the  American  maples  are  entitled  to  higher  considera- 
tion as  desirable  objects  in  scenery,  than  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn,  as  it  fades 
and  gradually  dies  off.   At  the  first  approach  of  cold,  we 
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can  just  perceive  a  bright  yellow  stealing  over  the  leaves, 
then  a  deeper  golden  tint,  then  a  few  faint  blushes,  until  at 
length  the  whole  mass  of  foliage  becomes  one  blaze  of 
crimson  or  orange. 

"Unto  that  the  maple  woodi  diidoie 

like  opening  buds  or  Aiding  rote, 
Or  Yuioiu  as  thoM  hues,  that  dye 
The  clouds  that  deck  a  sunset  •ky." 

The  contrast  of  colouring  exhibited  on  many  of  our  fine 
river  shoies  in  a  warin  dry  autumn,  is  perhaps  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world :  and  the  leading  and 
most  brilliant  colours,  viz :  orange  and  scarlet,  axe  produced 
by  maples.  Even  in  Europe,  they  are  highly  valued  for 
this  autumnal  appearance,  so  different  from  that  of  most  of 
the  trees  of  the  old  world.  Very  beautiful  effects  can  be 
produced  by  planting  the  Scarlet  and  Sugar  maples  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  ash,  which,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  assumes  a  fine  brownish  purple  ；  of  flie  sycamore, 
which  is  yellow,  and  some  of  the  oaks,  which  remain  green 
for  a  long  time :  if  to  these  we  add  a  few  evergreens,  as  the 
White  pine  and  hemlock,  to  produce  depth,  we  shall  have  a 
kind  of  kaleidiscfope  group,  harmonious  and  beautiful  as  the 
rainbow. 

When  the  maple  is  planted  to  grow  singly  on  the  lawn,  or 
in  small  groups,  it  should  never  be  trimmed  up  ten  or  twenty 
feet  high,  a  very  common  practice  in  some  places,  as 
this  destroys  half  its  beauty  ；  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  branch 
out  quite  low  down,  it  will  form  a  very  elegant  head.  The 
maple  is  well  suited  to  scenes  expressive  of  graceful  beauty, 
as  they  unite  to  a  considerable  variation  of  surface,  a  pleas- 
ing softness  and  roundness  of  outline.   In  bold  or  picturesque 
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scenes,  they  can  be  employed  to  advanfage  by  intermingling 
them  with  fhe  more  striking  and  majestic  forms  of  the  oak, 
etc.,  where  Tariety  and  ecnatrast  is  desixed.  The  European 
sycamore,  which  is  also  a  maple,  has  a  coaiser  foliage,  and 
more  of  strength  in  its  growth  and  appearance :  it  perhaps 
approaches  nearer  in  gmeval  exprettsion  and  effect  to  the 
plane  tree,  than  to  our  native  maples. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recommend  this  tree  for  avenues, 
or  for  bordering  the  streets  of  cities,  as  its  general  prevalence 
in  such  places  sufficiently  mdkales  its  acknowledged  claims 
for  beauty,  shade,  and  dielt^.  It  bears  pruning  re- 
markably well,  and  is  easfly  transplaxited,  eren  when  of 
large  size,  from  its  natire  woods  or  swamps.  The  finest  tiees, 
however,  are  produced  from  seed. 

The  Sugar  maple,  {Acer  saccharimim,)  is  a  very  abun- 
dant tree  in  the  northern  stales  and  the  Canadas,  where  it 
sometimes  forms  inunease  forests.  The  bark  is  white  ；  the 
leaves  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  five4obed  ；  varying, 
however,  in  size  accordiBg  to  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  yellowish,  and  suspended  by  slender  drooping 
peduncles.  The  seed  is  contained  in  two  capsules  united  at 
the  base,  and  tenninated  ia  a  membranous  wing;  they  are 
ripe  in  October.  From  certain  parts  of  the  trunks  of  old 
Sugar  maples,  the  fine  wood  ealted  hir^s-eye  maple  is  taken, 
which  is  so  highly  prized  by  the  cabinet-makers  ；  and  the 
sap,  which  flows  in  abundance  from  holes  bored  in  the  stem 
of  the  tree  early  in  March,  produces  the  well-known  ffuxple 
sugar.  This  can  be  clarified,  so  as  to  equal  that  of  the  cane 
in  flavour  and  appearance  ；  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  planting  of  majde  oichaids,  for  the  production  of  sugar, 
would  be  a  profitable  investment. 
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The  Scarlet-flowering  maide,  {A.  rubrum^)  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  bordeiB  of  limsy  or  in  swamps  ；  the  latter  place  ap- 
pears best  suited  to  this  tiee,  for  it  there  often  attains  a  very 
large  size:  it  is  fieqoently  called  the  Soft  maple  or  Swamp 
maple.  The  blossoms  come  out  about  the  middle  of  April, 
while  the  brandies  are  yet  bars  of  leaves,  md  their  numerous 
little  pendulous  stamens  appear  like  small  tufts  ci  scarlet  or 
piif{de  ilueidB.  The  learns  some 칠 rfaat  resemble  those  ci  the 
Sugar  maple,  but  aie  la&er  smaller,  and  only  thiee  or  four 
lobed,  glaooons  or  whitiBli  iHidmeath,  and  in? 행; ulaily 
toothed  on  the  margin.  This  tree  may  easily  be  distin- 
guiahed  vfasn  young  fiom  the  fiuiper,  by  the  bark  of  the 
trunk)  which  is  gny,  with  large  wfaitiah.  spots.  Its  trunk, 
in  the  choicest  parts,  furnishes  the  beautiful  wood  known  as 
the  eyrted  maple* 

The  White  or  SilTer-leared  ipaple*  {A.  eriaearpum.) 
This  species  aomewfaat  lesemblas  tfie  Scariet-dowering 
mapie,  and  they  an  ofien  confomided  together  in  the  east- 
em  and  middle  stales,  urtieie  it  giows  but  sparingly.  West 
of  the  Alleghany  motmtains  it  is  seen  in  perfection,  and  is 
wdl  known  as  the  White  mafle.  Its  flowers  axe  very  pole 
in  colour,  and  much  smaller  than  tfaoee  of  the  foiegoing 
sQits.  The  lewes  axe  divided  into  four  lobes,  and  have  a 
beautifhl  wh|<p  under  ms&ce.  Miehanx,  speaking  of  this  tree, 
flays:  "In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  it  more  multiplied 
than  in  tbe  westeoni  country,  and  nowfaeie  is  its  vegetation 
BttoiB  luxuiiafit  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  There, 
Bometimes  idone  and  cometunes  mingled  with  the  willow, 
which  is  found  along  these  waters,  it  eontributes  singularly, 
by  its  magnificent  fitdiage,  to  the  mbrilishment  of  the  scene. 
The  brilljaat  vhite  fif  the  leaves  beneath,  forms  a  striking 
contiast  with  tbe  bright  green  above,  and  the  alternate  re- 
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flection  of  the  two  suifaces  in  the  water,  heightening  the 
beauty  of  this  wonderful  moving  minor,  aids  in  forming  an 
enchanting  picture,  which,  during  my  long  excursions  in  a 
canoe  in  these  regions  of  solitude  and  silence,  I  contem- 
plated with  unwearied  admiration."*  There,  on  those  fine, 
deep,  alluvial  soils,  it  often  attains  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
ciicuiuference. 

As  an  ornamental  variety,  the  Silver-leaved  maple  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable.  It  is  exceeding  rapid  in  its  growth, 
often  making  shoots  six  feet  long  in  a  season,  and  the  silvery 
hue  of  its  foliage,  when  stirred  by  the  wind,  as  well  as  its 
fine,  half  drooping  habit,  render  it  highly  interesting  to  the 
planter.  Admirable  specimens  of  this  species  may  be  seen 
in  the  wide  stieets  of  Burlington,  N.  J. 

The  Moose  wood,  or  Striped  maple,  {A  striatum^)  is  a 
small  tree  with  beautifully  striped  bark.  It  is  often  seen  on 
the  mountains  which  border  the  Hudson,  but  abounds  most 
profusely  in  the  north  of  the  continent.  Acer  nigrum,  is  the 
Black  sugar  tree  of  Genesee.  A.  Negundo^t  the  Ash-leaved 
maple,  has  handsome  pinnated  foliage  of  a  light  green  hue  ； 
it  forms  a  pleasing  tiee  of  medium  size.  These  aie  our 
principal  native  species.t 

Among  the  finest  foieign  sorts  is  the  Norway  maple,  {A. 
pkUanaides,)  with  leaves  intermediate  in  appearance  be- 
tween those  of  the  plane  tree  and  Sugar  maple.  The  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  brown,  and  rougher  in  appearance  than  our 
maples,  and  the  tree  is  more  loose  and  spieading  in  its 
growth  ；  it  also  grows  more  rapidly,  and  strongly  resembles 
at  a  little  distance,  the  button-wood  in  its  young  state. 
Another  inteiesting  species  is  the  sycamore  tiee  or  Great  ma- 

•N.  ASylva,  1.214.  i  N^rtmdo  fnumifoU^ 

t  Mr.  DonglaB  has  diflcovered  a  very  raperb  maple,  \JL  macrcphyUum,)  on  the 
ColnmbU  river,  with  very  luge  leavei,  and  fine  fragrant  yellow  blcNnomi. 
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pie,  {A.  pseud(hplatanus.)  The  latter  also  considerably  re- 
sembles the  plane  ；  but  the  leaves,  like  those  of  the  common 
maple,  are  smoother.  They  are  five-lobed,  acute  in  the  divi- 
sions, and  are  placed  on  much  longer  petioles  than  those  of 
most  of  the  species.  The  flowers,  strung  in  clusters  like 
those  of  the  common  cuirant,  are  greenish  in  colour.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  shade-tree  in  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  giows  with  vigour,  producing  a  large 
head,  and  widely  spreading  branches. 


The  Locust  Trse.  Robinia. 
Nat  Ord,  Legmninoee.    Lin,  SffsL  Diadelphia,  Decandria. 

This  is  a  well-known  Ammcan  tree,  found  growing  wild 
in  all  of  the  states  west  of  the  Delawaie  River.  It  is  a  tree 
of  secondary  size,  attaining  generally  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  The  leaves  axe  pinnated,  bluish-green  in  colour, 
and  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  branches.  The  white  blos- 
soms appear  in  June,  and  are  highly  fragrant  and  beautiful  ； 
and  from  them  the  Paris  perfumers  distil  an  extrait  which 
greatly  resembles  oiange-flower  water,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  we  do  not  esteem  the  locust  highly. 
The  objections  to  it  are,  1st,  its  meagreness  and  lightness  of 
foliage,  producing  but  little  shade  ；  secondly,  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  its  branches,  wfaich  are  liable  to  be  broken  and 
disfigured  by  every  gale  of  wind  ；  and  lastly,  the  abundance 
of  suckers  which  it  produces.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
we  would  not  entirely  banish  the  locust  from  our  pleasure- 
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grounds  ；  for  its  light  foliage  of  a  fresh  and  pleasing  green 
may  often  be  used  to  adyantoge  in  producing  a  variety  with 
other  trees  ；  and  its  very  fingnuit  blossoms  are  beautifiil, 
whea,  in  the  beg^nmg  of  tiwuner  they  bang  m  looae  pen- 
dulous clusters  from  am(»ig  it$  ligbt  foliaige.  The$e  will 
always  speak  sufficiently  in  ita  fayour  tq  cause  it  to  be 
planted  more  or  less,  where  a  variety  of  too 래  is  desired.  It 
should,  however,  b©  remembered  that  fbe  foliage  comes  out 
at  a  late  period  in  spring,  and  falte  early  in  autonm,  which 
we  consider  objections  to  any  tree  that  is  to  be  planted  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
extiemely  rapid  growth  when  young  ；  as  during  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  its  life,  it  exceeds  in  thrifty  shoots 
almost  all  other  forest  trees  :  but  it  is  eompaiatively  short- 
lived, and  in  twenty  yeais  tiipe,  many  other  trees  would 
completely  overtop  and  outstrip  it.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  seedy  which  is  by  far  the  be#t  mode  of  raising  it,  and  it 
prefers  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam'* 

As  a  timber  tree  of  the  very  first  class,  the  locust  has  but 
few  rivals.  It  is  found  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
the  best  oak  or  Red  cedar  ；  while  it  is  lighter,  and  equally 
duiable  with  the  Live  oak  oi  the  south.  Its  excellency  for 
ship-building  is  therefore  unsurpassed  ；  aad  as  much  of  the 
timber  as  can  be  procured  of  sufficient  size,  commands  a 
high  price  for  that  purpose.   Great  use  is  also  inade  of  it  in 

•  There  u  t  great  difieronc*  in  the  growth  of  thif  troe.  In  cold  or  indifferent 
■oils,  it  presents  a  rough  and  nigged  aipect  ；  but  in  deep,  wwm,  Mody  boUb,  it 
become!  quite  another  tree  in  appemnce.  The  higbeit  specimens  w«  have  ever 
■een,  are  now  growing  in  raoh  loil  oa.  the  eitate  of  J.  P.  Derwint,  Eiq.  at  FiiUdll 
Landing,  on  the  bank!  of  die  Hndeon,  N^w-Tork.  Sobm  ipecuBsnq  tfaare,  meii- 
lure  90  feet,  which  is  higher  than  Michawx  nw  on  the  deep  aUuviali  in  Kmtueky, 
where  they  are  natives.  The  finest  nngle  tree  is  one  atanding  in  front  of  the 
maniion  at  Clermont,  on  the  Hudaon,  which  is  four  ftet  in  diameter. 
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truimels,  (the  wooden  pins  which  fasten  the  side  planks  to  the 
ship  fiame,)  and  it  is  now  extensively  substituted  for  the  iron 
ones  foRDjerly  used  for  that  purpose,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  wood  is  now  eyen  exported  to  England  for  this 
purpose.  Fot  posts  it  is  more  durable  than  the  Bed  cedar, 
and  is  theiafbie  in  high  estimation  for  feocing.  In  France, 
where  the  tree  was  introduced  by  Jean  Robin,  herbalist  to 
Henri  IV.,  (whence  tbe  name  Robinia^)  it  is  much  cultirated 
for  the  poles  used  in  supporting  the  grapes  in  vineyards. 
It  has  the  remarkable  proporty,  says  Mkhanx,  of  beginning 
from  the  third  year  to  conTert  its  sap  into  perfect  wood  ； 
which  is  not  done  by  the  elm,  oak,  beeeh  or  chestnut,  until 
after  the  tenth  at  fifteaiith  year.  Heace  excellent  and  duiar 
ble  timber  oan  be  obtained  from  this  tree,  in  a  shorter  period 
than  from  any  other.* 

The  locust  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  as  a  timber  tree, 
only  upon  deep,  mellow,  and  rather  rich,  sandy  soils  ；  there, 

*Cobb«tt»  wio,  tm  fmont^  tboii(h  s  moit  rematkable  man,  wm  ai  great  a  quack 
in  gardening  u  the  famous  piQ-dealera  now  are  in  medicine,  carried  over  from 
this  Gountry  when  bo  returned  to  Bogland,  a  great  quantity  of  aeeda  of  the  lo- 
cwt,  which  he  reared  and  lold  in  hnmenie  quantities.  In  hia  "Woodlands," 
wUch  iqypeared  about  that  time,  he  praised  ita  value  and  ntifity  in  the  most  ex- 
i^erated  tenna,  affirming  "  that  no  man  in  America  will  pretend  to  ray  he  ever 
taw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  deoay^  ftate."  And  that  "  ita  wood  is  absoUudy  vndutntcMe 
h§  thepowenqf  earth,  a£r,  and  water.**  " Tlie time  will  come,"  he  continues,  "  and 
U  will  not  be  very  diitant,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  common  in  England 
than  the  oak;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  oied  anything  but  lo- 
eoflt  in  the  ooiutrnotioa  of  nlla,  potts,  gates,  j<nita,  feet  for  rick  ttandi,  stocks  and 
axletreea  for  wheeli,  hop-poles,  palei,  or  for  anything  where  there  is  liability  to 
rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  teeing  that  the  locost  tree  grows  ao  fert. 
The  next  race  of  children  but  one,  that  is  to  aay,  those,  who  will  be  bom  60  yean 
hence,  will  think  the  locust  trees  have  always  been  the  most  numerous  trees  in 
England  ；  and  some  curioaB  writer  of  a  centory  or  two  hence  will  tell  his  read- 
«n,  that  woDdeifol  ai  it  may  Mem,  •  the  loenat  wu  hardly  known  in  England 
until  about  the  ymr  1823}  when  the  nation  was  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by 
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its  growth  is  wonderfully  vigorous,  and  an  immense  number 
may  be  grown  upon  a  small  area  of  ground.  In  clayey, 
heavy,  or  strong  loamy  soils,  the  tree  never  attains  much 
size,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer, 
which  renders  its  wood  in  a  great  measure  valueless.  In 
particularly  favourable  situations,  its  culture  may  be  made 
extremely  profitable.* 

There  are  but  two  distinct  species  of  locust  which  attain 
the  size  of  trees  in  this  country,  viz:  the  Yellow  locust,  (JR. 
psetui-aciiciaj)  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  wood  ；  and  the 
Honey  locust,  (12.  inscosaj)  a  smaller  tree,  with  reddish  flow- 
ers, and  blanches  covered  with  a  viscid  honey-like  gum. 
Some  pretty  varieties  of  the  former  have  been  originated  in 
gardens  abroad,  among  which  the  Parasol  locust,  (  Far.  um- 
braculifera^)  is  decidedly  the  most  inteiesting.  We  recollect 
some  handsome  specimens  which  were  imported  by  the  late 
M.  Parmentier,  and  grew  in  his  garden  at  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island.  They  were  remarkable  for  their  unique,  rounded, 
umbiella-like  heads,  when  grafted  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  on 
the  common  locust. 

William  Cobbett/  What  he  will  say  of  me  besides,  I  do  not  know  ；  but  I  know 
he  will  aay  thii  of  me.  I  enter  thu  upon  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am 
writing  Ibr  centuriei  to  oome."  ！  ！  For  a  fuller  account  of  his  locuit  frenzy,  we 
refer  our  readen  to  the  very  complete  article  on  Robinia,  in  that  magnifioont 
work,  the  **ArboreCiiin  Biitazmicnm.** 

♦There  ii  a  well  known  instance  of  the  profit  of  this  tree,  which  we  perceive 
has  found  ita  way  into  the  memoin  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Parii.  A 
former  on  Long  Island,  some  lixty  years  ago,  on  the  year  of  his  marriage,  planted 
fourteen  acrei  of  hii  fann  with  the  Yellow  locast.  When  hi*  eldeit  son  married 
at  twenty-two,  he  cut  twelve  hundred  dollan  worth  of  timber  from  the  field,  as 
a  marriage  portion,  which  he  gave  his  son  to  buy  a  settlement  in  Lancaster 
County,  PenniylTania,  then  considered  a  part  of  the  "  western  country.*'  Three 
yean  after,  the  locust  grove  yielded  aa  much  for  a  daughter  ；  and  in  this  way 
hii  whole  fiuaily  were  provided  for  ；  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  young  suckers 
grew  up,  fully  repaired  the  breaches  made  in  the  fourteen  acres. 
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There  are  two  pretty  distinct  varieties  of  the  common 

Yellow  locust,  cultivated  on  the  Hudson.  That  most  fre- 
quently seen  is  the  White  variety,  which  forms  a  tall  and 

narrow  head  ；  the  other  is  the  Black  locust,  with  a  broad, 

and  more  spreading  head,  and  larger  trunk  ；  the  latter  may 

be  seen  in  fine  condition  at  Clermont.   It  is  a  much  finer 

ornamental  tree,  and  appeals  less  liable  to  the  borer  than  the 

"White  variety. 


The  Three-thornkd  Acacia  Tree.  Oleditschia. 
NaU  Ord.  Leipuninoie.        Lku  8y9L  Pdlygamia,  Di®cia. 

This  tiee  is  often  called  the  Thiee-thomed  locust,  firom 
some  resemblance  to  the  latter  tree.  lis  delicate,  doubly  pin- 
nate leaves,  howeTer,  are  much  more  like  those  of  the  Aca- 
cias, a  fiunily  of  plants  not  haidy  enough  to  bear  our  climate. 
It  is  a  much  finer  tree  in  appearance  than  the  common  locust, 
although  the  floweis  aie  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  instead 
of  possessing  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  latter.  There 
is,  however,  a  peculiar  elegance  about  its  light  green  and 
beautiful  foliage,  which  wafts  so  gracefully  in  the  summer 
breeze,  and  folds  up  on  the  slightest  shower,  that  it  stands  far 
above  that  tree  in  our  estimation,  for  the  embellishment  of 
scenery.  The  branches  spread  out  rather  horizontally,  in 
a  fine,  broad,  and  lofty  head :  there  are  none  of  the  dead 
and  unsightly  branches  so  common  on  the  locust  ；  and  the 
light  feathery  foliage,  lit  up  in  the  sunshine,  has  an  airy 
and  transparent  look,  rarely  seen  in  so  large  a  tree,  which 
sometimes  produces  very  happy  effects  in  composition  with 
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Other  trees.  The  bark  is  of  a  pleasing  brown  smooth  in 
sui£ace  ；  the  branches  aie  studded  over  with  curious,  long, 
triply-pointed  thorns,  which  also  often  jut  out  in  clusters,  in 
every  direction  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  inches,  giving  it  a  most  singular  and  forbidding 
look.  In  winter,  these  and  the  long  seed-pods,  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  which  hang  upon  the  boughs  at  that  season, 
give  the  whole  tree  a  very  distinct  character.  These  pods 
contain  a  sweetish  substance,  somewhat  resembling  honey  ； 
whence  the  tree  has  in  some  places  obtained  the  name  of 
Honey  locust^  which  properly  belongs  to  Robinia  viscosa. 

Another  recommendation  of  this  tree,  is  the  variety  of  pic- 
turesque shapes  which  it  assumes  in  growing  up  ；  sometimes 
forming  a  tall  pyramidal  head  of  50  or  60  feet,  sometimes  a 
low  horizontally  branched  tree,  and  at  others  it  expands  into  a 
wide  irregular  head,  quite  flattened  at  the  summit.  It  does 
not  produce  suckers  like  the  locust,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 
troduced into  any  port  of  the  grounds.  When  but  a  limited 
extent  is  devoted  to  a  lawn  or  garden^  this  tree  should  be 
among  the  first  to  obtain  a  place  ；  as  one  or  two  Three- 
thomed  Acacias,  mingled  with  other  larger  and  heavier  foli- 
age, will  at  once  produce  a  charming  variety. 

The  Three-thomed  Acacia  has  been  strongly  recommended 
for  hedges.  It  is  too  liable  to  become  thin  at  the  bottom,  to 
serve  well  for  an  outer  enclosure,  but  if  kept  well  trimmed 
it  forms  a  capital  farm  fence  and  protection  against  the  larger 
animals,  growing  up  in  much  less  time  than  the  hawthorn. 
Like  the  locust,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  expanding  its  fo- 
liage late  in  the  spring.  In  the  strong  rich  soils,  which  it 
prefers,  it  grows  very  vigorously,  and  is  easily  propagated 
from  seeds. 

The  Three-thomed  Acacia,  ( O.  triManthos,)  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  species,  and  is  indigenous  to  the  states  west  of  the 
Aileghanies.  G.  monosperma  is  another  kind^  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Three-thorned,  except  in 
having  one-seeded  pods.  The  seedlings  raised  from  G,  trt- 
acanthos^  are  often  entirely  destitute  of  thorns. 

There  is  a  fine  species  called  the  Chinese,  ( G.  horrida,) 
with  larger  and  finer  foliage,  and  immense  triple  thorns,  which 
is  interesting  from  its  great  singularity.  A  tree  of  this  kind 
which  we  imported,  has  stood  our  coldest  winters  perfectly 
uninjured,  and  promises  to  be  beautiful  and  very  hardy. 
Some  noble  specimens  of  the  common  Three-thomed  Acacia, 
may  be  seen  upon  the  lawn  at  Hyde  Park,  llie  fine  seat  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hosack. 


The  Judas  Tree.  Cercis. 

NaL  Ord.  Legaminoec.      Lin.  ByH,  Decandria,  Monogynfa. 

A  handsome  low  tree,  about  20  feet  in  height,  which  is 
found  scattered  sparsely  through  warm  sheltered  valleys, 
along  the  Hudson  aad  other  rivers  of  the  northern  sections  of 
the  United  States,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  Ohio.  It  is 
valuable  as  an  ornamental  tree,  no  less  on  account  of  its 
exceedingly  neat  foliage,  which  is  exactly  heart-shaped,  or 
cordifonn,  and  of  a  pleasing  green  tint,  than  for  its  pretty 
pink  blossoms.  These,  which  aie  pea-shaped,  are  produced 
in  little  clusters  close  to  the  branches,  often  in  great  pro- 
fusion, early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  have  expanded. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  limbs  at  that  period,  it  has  in 
some  places  obtained  the  name  of  Redrbud.   It  is  then  one 
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of  the  most  ornamental  of  trees,  and,  in  company  with  the 
Dog-wood,  serves  greatly  to  enliven  the  scene,  and  herald 
the  advent  of  the  floral  season.  These  blossoms,  according 
to  Loudon,  {Encj/cL  of  Plants^)  having  an  agreeable  poign- 
ancy, ore  frequently  eaten  in  salads  abroad,  and  pickled  by 
the  French  families  in  Canada.  The  name  of  Judas  tree 
appears  to  have  been  whimsically  bestowed  by  Gerard,  an 
old  English  gardener,  who  described  it  in  1696,  and  relates 
that  "  this  is  the  tree  whereon  Judas  did  hange  himselfe  j 
and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  said." 

There  are  two  species  in  common  cultivation  ；  the  Ameri- 
can, (C  Canadensis,)  and  the  European,  (C.  Siliquastrum.) 
The  latter  much  resembles  our  native  tree.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  deeper  in  colour  ；  the  leaves  darker,  and  less 
pointed  at  the  extremity.  It  also  produces  blossoms  lather 
more  profusely  than  the  American  tree.  Both  species  are 
highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  or  near  the  house, 
where  their  pleasing  vernal  inflorescence  may  be  observed. 


The  Chestnut  Tree.  Caskmea. 

Nat  Ord.  Corylacee.       lAtu  8ysL  MoncBcia,  Polyandria. 

The  chestnut,  for  its  qualities  in  Landscape  Gaidening, 
ranks  with  that  king  of  the  forest,  the  oak.  Like  that  tree, 
it  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  its  longevity  in  some  cases 
is  almost  equally  lemarkable.  Its  fine  massy  foliage,  and 
sweet  nuts,  have  rendered  it  a  fayourite  tree  since  a  very  re- 
mote period.  Among  the  ancients,  the  latter  were  a  com- 
mon article  of  food. 
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 "  Sunt  nobis  mitis  poma 

CasUmea  moUet,  et  presai  copia  lacds." 

ViEO.  EcL.  1. 

They  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use,  both  in  a  raw  and 
cooked  state.  In  times  of  scarcity,  they  probably  supplied 
in  some  measure  the  place  of  bread-stuffs,  and  were  thence 
highly  valued : 

"  Ai  far  the  thrice  three  angled  beeeh  nut  ihell. 
Or  ChetdnU',  aimed  hnike  and  hid  kameU, 
No  aquire  dunt  tooch,  the  law  would  not  afford. 
Kept  for  the  conrt,  and  for  the  kiog's  own  board.'* 

•  Bp.  Baa,  SaL  B,  III,  1. 

Even  to  this  day,  in  those  parts  of  France  and  Italy  near- 
est the  great  chestnut  forests  of  the  Appenines,  these  nuts 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  food  which  sustains  the  peasantiy, 
Tirhere  grain  is  but  little  cultivated,  and  potatoes  almost  un- 
known. There  a  sweet  and  highly  nutritions  flour  is  pre- 
paied  firom  them,  which  makes  a  delicious  bread.  Large 
quantities  of  the  fruit  are  therefore  annually  collected  in  those 
countries,  and  dried  and  stored  away  for  the  winter's  con- 
sumption. Old  Evelyn  says,  "the  bread  of  the  flour  is  ex- 
ceedingly nutritiye :  it  is  a  lobust  food,  and  makes  women 
well  complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a  good  author.  They 
also  make  fritters  of  chestnut  flour,  which  they  wet  with 
rose-water,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  pannigans,  and  so  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter  for  a  delicate."  The  fruit  of  the  chest- 
nut abounds  in  saccharine  matter  ；  and  we  learn  from  a 
French  periodical,  that  experiments  have  been  made,  by 
which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  kernel  yields  nearly  sixteen 
per  cent  of  good  sugar. 

As  a  timber  tiee,  this  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  oak,  being 
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looser  grained,  and  more  liable  to  decay  ；  and  the  American 
wood  is  more  open  to  this  objection  than  that  produced  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  however,  in  general 
use  among  us,  for  posts  and  rails  in  fencing  ；  and  when  the 
former  are  charred,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  durable. 

The  finest  natural  situations  for  this  tree,  appear  to  be  the 
mountainous  slopes  of  mild  climates,  where  it  attains  the 
greatest  possible  perfection.  Michaux  infoims  us,  that  die 
most  superb  and  lofty  chestnuts  in  America  aie  to  be  found 
in  such  situations,  in  the  forests  of  the  Carolinas.  Abroad, 
every  one  will  call  to  mind  the  far-famed  chestnuts  of  Mount 
Etna,  of  wondeiful  age  and  extraordinary  size.  The  great 
chestnut  there,  has  excited  the  surprise  of  numerous  travellers  ； 
at  present,  however,  it  appears  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
a  mere  shell,  the  wreck  of  former  gieatuess.  When  visited 
by  M.  Houel,  {Arboretum  Brit.)  it  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 
haying  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  branches,  and  its  trunk  was 
quite  hollow.  A  house  was  erected  in  the  interior,  and 
some  country  people  resided  in  it,  with  an  oven,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  dried  chestnuts, 
filberts,  and  other  firnits,  which  they  wished  to  preoerve  for 
winter  use  ；  using  as  fdel，  when  they  could  find  no  other, 
pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  firom  the  interior  of  llie  tree.  In 
Brydone's  time,  in  1770  this  tree  measured  two  hundred 
and  four  feet  in  ciicumfeience.  He  says  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  five  distinct  trees ;  but  he  was  assured  that  the  space 
was  once  filled  with  solid  timber,  and  there  was  no  bark 
on  the  inside.  This  cLrcamstanoe  of  an  old  trunk,  hollow  in 
the  interior,  becoming  separated  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  being  the  remains  of  several  distinct  trees,  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  case  of  very  old  mulberry  trees  in  Great 
Britain,  and  olive  trees  in  Italy.   Kircher,  about  a  century 
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before  Brydone,  affirms  that  an  entire  flock  of  sheep  might 
be  enclosed  within  the  Etna  chestnut,  as  in  a  fold.*  {Ar- 
boretum Brti,  p.  1988.) 

In  coiLsidenng  the  chestnut  as  highly  adapted  to  oriuanent 
ttie  grounds  of  extensive  country  residences,  much  that  we 
have  already  said  of  the  oak  will  apply  to  this  tiee.  When 
young,  its  smooth  stem,  clear  and  bright  foliage^  and  lively 
aspect,  when  adorned  with  the  numerous  light  greenish  yel- 
low blossoms,  which  project  beyond  the  mass  of  leaves,  ren- 
der it  a  graceful  and  beautiful  tiee.  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  with  the  poets  for  its  grateful  shade  ；  and  as  the 
roots  run  deep,  the  soil  beneath  it  is  sufficiently  rich  and 
sheltered  to  affi>rd  an  asylum  for  the  minutest  beauties  of 
the  woods.  Tennyson  sweetly  says : ― 

'•  That  flope  bMiMtfa  the  cheitnnt  taU 
Ii  wooed  with  choicest  breaths  of  air, 
Methinks  that  I  oonld  tell  you  all 
The  oowalipt  and  the  king  cnpe  then." 

When  old,  its  huge  trunk,  wide^spread  blanches,  lofty  head, 
and  irregular  outline,  all  contribute  to  render  it  a  picturesque 
tree  of  the  very  first  class.  In  that  state,  when  standing 
alone,  with  free  room  to  develope  itself  on  every  side,  like 

♦  One  of  the  mott  celebnted  Cheibnu  treef  oo  reoofd,  if  that  called  the  Tott- 
worth  Chestnut,  in  England.  ]h】1772.  Lord  l>ade,  tho  owner,  had  a  portnit  of  it 
taken,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  following  deicription  ：  "  The  east  view 
of  the  andent  Cheitnnt  tree  at  Tortworth,  in  the  connty  of  Gloucester,  which 
nwMiifei  nineteen  yardi  In  otrcmiifereaoe,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Aikine 
in  hift  hiitory  of  that  oonnty,  at  a  ftmoufl  tree  in  King  John*i  reign  ：  and  by  Mr. 
Evelfn  in  hii  Sylva,  to  have  been  io  remarkable  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
1135,  aa  then  to  be  called  the  great  CheMnut  of  Tortworth  ；  from  whicli,  it  may 
nasonably  be  prafained  to  have  been  ttanding  before  the  eonqneat,  1066."  Thii 
Irae  18  idll  ftanding. 
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the  oak,  it  gives  a  character  of  dignity,  majesty  and  grandeur, 
to  the  scene,  beyond  the  power  of  most  trees  to  confer.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  favourite  tree  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  one 
which  was  most  frequently  introduced  with  a  singularly 
happy  effect  into  his  wild  and  picturesque  compositions,  was 
the  chestnut  ；  sometimes  a  massy  and  bold  group  of  its 
verdure,  but  oftener  an  old  and  storm-rifted  giant^  half  leaf- 
less, or  a  barren  trunk  coated  with  a  rich  verdure  of  mosses 
and  lichens. 

The  chestnut  in  maturity,  like  the  oak,  has  a  great  variety 
of  outline  ；  and  no  trees  are  better  fitted  than  these  for  the 
fonnation  of  -grand  groups,  heavy  masses,  or  wide  outlines 
of  foliage.  A  higher  kind  of  beauty,  less  tame,  and  possess- 
ing more  permanent  interest  to  the  picturesque  eye,  can  be 
formed  of  these  two  genera  of  trees  when  disposed  in  grand 
masses,  than  with  any  other  forest  trees  of  tempeiate  cli- 
mates ；  porhaps  we  may  say  of  any  climate. 

There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  common  Sweet  chestnut 
(Castanea  vesca,)  of  both  hemispheres,  that  they  ate  gene- 
rally considered  the  same  species.  Varieties  have  been 
produced  in  Europe,  which  fax  surpass  our  common  chest- 
nuts of  the  woods,  in  size,  though  not  in  delicacy,  and  rich- 
ness of  flavour.  Those  cultivated  for  the  table  in  France, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  marrans.  These  improved 
sorts  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  bear  fruit  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  inferior  in  sweetness,  when  raw, 
to  our  wild  species,  but  delicious  when  roasted.  The  Span- 
i 반  chestnut  thrives  well,  and  forms  a  large  tree,  south  of 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  but  is  rather  tender  north  of 
this  neighborhood.  A  tiee  in  the  grounds  at  Presque  Isle, 
the  seat  of  William  Denning,  Esq.,  Dutchess  Co.,  is  now 
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40  feet  high.  They  may  be  procured  from  the  nurseries, 
and  we  can  hardly  recommend  to  our  planters  more  accept- 
able additions  to  our  nut  bearing  forest  trees. 

The  Chinquapin  or  Dwarf  chestnut,  (C.  pumUa,)  is  a  cu- 
rious low  bush,  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  the  size  of  the  ordinary  chestnut,  or  rather  smaller, 
and  the  fruit  about  two-thirds  as  large.  It  is  indigenous  to 
all  the  states  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  often  found  in 
gieat  abundance.  It  is  a  curious  little  tree,  or  more  properly 
a  shrub,  and  merits  a  place  in  the  garden :  or  it  may  be 
advantageously  planted  for  underwood  in  a  group  of  large 
tiees. 

As  the  chestnut,  like  the  oak,  forms  strong  tap-roots,  it  is 
removed  with  some  difficulty.  The  finest  trees  are  produced 
from  the  nut,  and  their  growth  is  much  more  rapid  when 
young,  than  that  of  the  transplanted  tree.  It  prefers  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  rather  moist  than  dry;  and  will  not,  like  many 
forest  trees,  accommodate  itself  to  W6t  and  low  situations. 


The  Osage  Orange  Tbee.  Madura. 

Nat  Ord.  Urticacee  Lin.  9ysL   DkBcia*  Tetrandria. 

This  interesting  tree  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  and  other  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
south  of  St.  Louis,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  it  attains 
the  height  of  60  or  60  feet.  The  branches  are  rather  light- 
coloured,  and  aimed  with  spines,  (produced  at  every  joint,) 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  leaves  are  long,  ovate 
and  acuminate,  or  pointed  at  the  extremity  ；  they  are  deep 
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green,  and  more  glossy  and  bright  than  those  of  the  orange. 
The  blossoms  are  greenish  ；  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  large  orange,  but  the  surface  much  rougher  than 
that  fruit  In  the  south,  we  are  told,  it  assumes  a  deep  yel- 
low colour,  and,  at  a  short  distance,  strikingly  resembles  the 
common  orange :  the  specimens  of  fruit  which  we  have  seen 
growing  in  Philadelphia,  did  not  assume  that  fine  colour  ； 
but  the  appeaxance  of  the  tree  laden  with  it,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  large  orange  tiee.  It  wajs  first  transplanted  into 
our  gardens  from  a  village  of  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians, 
whence  the  common  name  of  Osage  orange.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  tree  was  one  of  the  favourable  results  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  Expedition.  It  was  named  by  the  min  honour 
of  the  late  Wm.  Macluie,  Esq.  President  of  the  Ameiican 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

The  wood  is  fine  grained,  yellow  in  colour,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polish.  It  is  also  very  strong  and  elastic,  and  on 
this  account  the  Indians,  of  the  wide  district  to  which  this 
tree  is  indigenous,  employ  it  extensively  for  bows,  greatly 
preferring  it  to  any  other  timber.  Hence  its  common  name, 
among  the  white  inhabitants,  is  Bodac,  a  corruption  of  the 
term  bois  <f  arc,  {bovMoaod,)  of  the  French  settlers.  A  fine 
yellow  dye  is  extracted  from  the  wood,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Fustic. 

As  (tie  Osage  orange  belongs  to  the  moncecious  class  of 
plants,  it  does  not  perfect  its  fruit,  unless  both  the  male 
and  female  trees  are  growing  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Many  have  believed  the  fruit  to  be  eatable,  both  from  its  fine 
appearance,  and  fiom  its  affinity  with,  and  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  bread-fruit  ；  but  all  attempts  to  render  it  pleasant, 
either  cooked  or  in  a  raw  state,  have  hitherto  failed :  it  is 
therefore  probably  inedible,  though  not  injurious.  Perhaps 
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when  fully  hpmed,  some  mode  of  preperii^  it  by  baking  or 
otherwise,  may  render  it  palatable. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Osage  orange  is  rather  too 
loose  in  the  disposition  <rf  its  wide-spreading  branches,  to  be 
called  beautiful  in  its  form.  But  the  bright  glossy  hue  of  its 
foliage,  and  especially  the  unique  appearance  of  a  good 
sized  tree  when  covered  with  the  large  orange-like  fruit,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  native  tiees  ；  while 
it  has  the  same  charm  of  rarity  as  an  exotic,  since  it  was  in- 
troduced from  the  far  west,  and  is  yet  but  little  planted  in 
the  United  States.  On  a  small  lawn,  where  but  few  trees 
are  needed,  and  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  species  em- 
ployed, should  all  be  as  distinct  as  possible,  to  give  the  whole 
as  much  variety  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  limited  space,  such 
trees  should  be  selected  as  will  not  only  be  ornamental,  but 
combine  some  other  charm,  association,  or  interest  Among 
such  trees,  we  would  by  all  means  give  the  Osage  orange  a 
foremost  place.  It  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  a  fine  shade  tree,  and  of  producing  an  excellent  and 
durable  wood. 

The  stout  g:iowth  and  strong  thorns  of  this  tree,  have  been 
thought  indicativB  of  its  usefulness  for  the  making  of  hedges  ； 
a  method  of  fencing,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  this  country:  and  firom  the  experiments  which 
we  have  seen  made  with  {Aants  of  the  Osage  orange,  we 
think  it  likely  to  answer  a  very  valuable  parpose  ；  especially 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The  Messrs.  Landreths 
of  Philadelphia,  have  lately  offered  many  thousands  of  them 
to  the  pablic,  at  a  low  rate,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  matter 
fairly  tested  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Union. 

A  rich  deep  loam  is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
this  tree  ；  and  as  it  is  rather  tender  when  young,  (though 
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quite  hardy  when  it  attains  considerable  size,)  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  planted  in  a  lather  sheltered  situation.  A 
dry  soil  is  preferable,  if  it  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  aspect,  as 
all  plants  not  perfectly  hardy  are  much  injured  by  the  late 
growth,  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture  and  consequent 
immature  state  of  the  wood,  which  is  unable  to  resist  the 
effects  of  a  severe  winter. 


The  Mulberry  Tree.  Morus. 
NaL  Ord.  Urticacee.       Lin.  8y$t.  Monoeciat  Tetrandria. 

The  three  principal  species  of  the  Mulberry,  are  the  common 
Red  American,  the  European  Black,  and  the  White  mul- 
berries. None  of  them  aie  truly  handsome  in  scenery  ；  and 
the  two  latter  are  generally  low  spreading  trees,  valued  en- 
tirely for  the  excellency  of  flie  fruit,  or  the  suitableness  of 
the  foliage  for  feeding  silk  worms.  Our  common  mulberry, 
however,  in  free,  open  situations,  forms  a  large  wide-spreading, 
horizontally  branched,  and  not  inelegant  tree :  the  rough, 
heart-shaped  leaves  with  which  it  is  thickly  clothed,  afford 
a  deep  shade  ；  and  it  groups  well  with  the  lime,  the  catalpa, 
and  many  other  round-headed  trees.  We  consider  it,  there- 
fore, duly  entitled  to  a  place  in  all  extensive  plantations  ； 
while  the  pleasant  flavour  of  its  slightly  acid,  dark  red  fruit, 
will  recommend  it  to  those  who  wish  to  add  to  the  delicacies 
of  the  dessert.  The  timber  of  our  wild  mulberry  tree  is  of 
the  very  first  quality  ；  when  fully  seasoned,  it  takes  a  dull 
lemon-coloured  hue,  and  is  scarcely  less  durable  than  the 
locust  or  Live  oak.   Like  those  trees,  it  is  much  valued  by 
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ship-builders  ；  and  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  it  com- 
mands a  high  price,  for  the  frame-work,  knees,  floor-timbers, 
and  truimels  of  vessels.  The  Red  mulberry  is  much  slower 
in  its  growth  than  the  locust  ；  but  so  far  as  we  are  awaie, 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  any  insect  destructive  to  its 
timber  ；  and  it  would  probably  be  found  profitable  to  culti- 
vate it  as  a  timber-tree.  The  locust,  it  will  be  remembered, 
grows  thriftily  only  on  peculiar  soils,  loose,  dry,  and  mellow : 
the  Red  mulberry  prefers  deep,  moist,  and  rich  situations. 
No  extensive  experiments,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  been 
made  in  its  culture  ；  but  we  would  recommend  it  to  the 
particular  attention  of  those  who  have  facilities  for  planta- 
tions of  this  kind. 

The  Black  mulberry  of  Europe,  {Moms  nigra, 、  is  a  low, 
slow-growing  tree,  With  rough  leaves,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  our  Red  mulberry,  but  more  coarsely  serrated,  and 
often  found  divided  into  four  ot  five  lobes  ；  while  the  leaves, 
which  are  not  heart-shaped  on  our  native  species,  are  gene- 
rally thiee-lobed.  The  European  mulberry  bears  a  fruit  four 
or  five  times  as  large  as  the  American,  full  of  rich,  sweet 
juice.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  in  Englaad,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  delicious  fruits  of  the  season. 
Glover  says : 

^  There  the  fiuhing  peach, 
The  apple,  citron,  almond,  pear,  and  date, 
Pomegranates,  purple  mulberry,  and  fig, 

From  interladDg  branchei  mix  their  hnei 

And  leenti^  the'  panengen,  delight" 

LloRiD.  B.  IL 

We  regret  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  should  be  so  little  cul- 
tivated here.   It  succeeds  extremely  well  in  the  middle 
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States  ；  and  as  it  ripens  at  the  very  period  in  midsummer 
when  fruits  are  scarcest,  there  can  be  no  moie  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  pomonal  treasures,  than  its  deep  purple  and 
luscious  berries.  According  to  Loudon,  it  is  a  tiee  of  great 
durability  ；  in  proof  of  ^ich  he  quotes  a  speciin^  at  Sion 
House,  300  years  old,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  16th  century,  by  the  botanist  Turner. 

The  White  mtdbeny,  {M.  alba^)  is  the  species  upon  the 
leaves  of  which  the  silk  worms  are  fed.  The  fruit  is  insipid 
and  tasteless,  and  the  tree  is  but  little  cnltiTated  to  embellidi 
ornamental  plantations,  though  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
world,  when  its  importance  in  the  production  of  silk  is  taken 
into  account  There  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this 
species  to  be  found  in  the  diffeient  nurseries  and  silk  planta- 
tions ；  among  them  the  Chinese  mulberry,  {M.  muUieauUs,) 
grows  rapidly,  but  scaicely  forms  more  tfiaii  a  large  shrub,  at 
the  nortti  ；  and  its  very  large,  tender,  and  soft  green  foliage  is 
interesting  in  a  large  collection.  The  fruit  is  we  believe  of 
no  importance  ；  but  it  ia  the  most  valnable  of  all  mulberries 
as  food  for  the  silk  worm,  while  its  giowfli  is  the  most 
vigoitms,  and  its  leaves  more  easily  gathered  than  those  of 
any  other  tree  of  the  geiras. 


The  Paprr  Mulberry  Tree.  Brmissanetia. 
NaL  Ord,  UrticMee.         Lin,  Sf^/tL  DifBoia*  Tetrandria. 

The  Paper  mulberry  is  an  exotic  tree  of  a  low  growth, 
rarely  exceeding  twenty^fivc  or  thirty  feet,  indigenous  to 
Japan  and  the  South  Sea  Islands^  but  very  common  in  our 
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goidsns.  It  is  ranarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  forms  ex- 
hibited in  its  foliage  ；  as  upon  young  tiees  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  two  exactly  alike,  though  the  prevailing  out- 
lines are  either  heart-shaped,  or  more  or  less  deeply  cut  or 
lobed.  These  leaves  are  considered  valueless  for  feeding  the 
silk  worm;  but  in  the  South  Seas,  the  bark  is  woven  into 
dresses  worn  by  the  females  ；  and  in  China  and  Japan,  ex- 
tensive use  is  made  of  it  in  the  manufkctuie  of  a  paper,  of  the 
softest  and  most  beautiful  textiue.  This  is  fabricated  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  young  shoots,  which  is  fiist  boiled 
to  a  soft  pulp,  and  then  submitted  to  processes  greatly  simi- 
lar to  those  performed  in  our  paper-mills.  This  tree  blos- 
soms in  spring,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  month  of  August 
The  latter  is  dark  scarlet,  and  quite  singular  and  ornamental, 
though  of  no  value.  The  genus  is  di<Bck>us  ；  and  the  rea- 
son why  so  few  fruit-beoring  trees  aie  seen  in  the  United 
States,  is  because  we  gweially  cultivate  only  one  of  the  sezes^ 
the  female.  M.  Paxmentier,  however,  who  introduced  the 
male  plant  from  Eorope^  disseminated  it  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  ；  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree  has  thereby  been 
augmented  by  the  inoreased  interest  which  it  posaeases, 
when  laden  with  its  long,  hairy  berries. 

The  value  of  the  Paper  mulberry,  in  ornamental  plantar 
tions,  arises  from  its  exotic  look,  {|9  compared  with  other 
trees,  from  the  singular  diversity  [of  its  foliage,  the  beauty 
of  its  reddish  benries,  and  fiom  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
It  is  deficient  in  hardiness  for  a  colder  climate  than  that  of 
New- York  ；  but  farther  south  it  is  considerably  esteemed  as 
a  shade-tree,  for  lining  the  side<walks  in  cities*  In  winter, 
its  light  &wn  or  «3h-<!oloured  bark,  mottled  with  patches  of 
a  darker  gray,  contrasts  agreeably  with  other  trees.  It  has 
little  picturesque  beauty,  and  should  never  be  planted  in 
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quantities,  but  only  in  scattered  specimens,  to  give  interest 
and  variety  to  a  walk  in  the  lawn  or  shrubbery. 


The  Sweet  Gum  Tree.  Liquidambar. 
Nat  (ML  Platanacee.       Lin.  BysU  Monoecia,  Polyandria. 

According  to  Michaux,*  the  Sweet  gum  is  one  of  our  most 
extensively  diffused  trees.  On  the  seashore,  it  is  seen  as 
far  north  as  Portsmouth  ；  and  it  extends  as  far  south  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  many  of  the 
southern  states,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  fhe  forest  ； 
it  is  rarely  seen,  however,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
(except  in  New-Jersey,)  or  other  large  streams  of  New- York. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  maple  in  general  appearance,  and  its 
palmate,  five-lobed  leaves  are  in  outline  much  like  the  Sugar 
maple,  though  darker  in  colour,  and  firmer  in  texture.  It 
iq^y  also  be  .  easily  distinguished  from  that  tree,  by  the 
curious  appearance  of  its  secondary  branches,  which  have  a 
peculiar  roughness,  owing  to  the  barfc  attaching  itself  in 
plates  edgewise  to  the  trunk,  instead  of  laterally,  as  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  fruit  is  globular,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  buttonwood,  but  much  rougher,  and  bristling 
with  points.  The  male  and  female  catkins  appear,  on 
different  branches  of  the  same  tree,  early  in  the  spring. 

This  tree  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  forests  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  first  described  by  a  Spanish  naturalist,  Dr. 
Hernandez,  who  observed  that  a  fragiant  and  transpaient 
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gum  issued  from  its  trunk  in  that  country,  to  which,  from  its 
appearance,  he  gave  the  name  of  liquid  amber  ；  this  is  now 
the  common  name  of  the  tree  in  Europe;  and  the  gum  is  at 
present  an  article  of  export  from  Mexico,  being  chiefly  val- 
ued in  medicine  as  a  styptic,  and  for  its  healing  and  bal- 
samic properties.  "  This  substance,  which  in  the  shops  is 
sometimes  called  the  white  balsam  of  Peru,  or  liquid  storax, 
is,  when  it  first  issues  from  the  tree,  perfectly  liquid  and 
clear,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  quite  balsamic  ； 
and  haying  a  most  agreeable  fragrance,  lesembling  that  <j£ 
ambergris  or  styrax.  It  is  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  has 
long  been  used  in  France  as  a  perfume,  especially  for 
gloves."*  In  the  middle  states  a  fragrant  substance  some- 
times exudes  from  the  leaves,  and,  by  incision,  small  quan- 
tities of  the  gum  may  be  procured  from  the  trunk  ；  but  a 
wanner  climate  appears  to  be  necessary  to  its  production  in 
considerable  quantities.  、 

We  hardly  know  a  more  beauiifid  tree  than  the  Liquid- 
amber  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  and  during  every  season 
of  the  year.  Its  outline  is  not  picturesque  or  graceful,  but 
simjdy  beautiful,  more  approaching  that  of  the  maple  than 
any  other :  it  is  therefore  a  highly  pleasing,  round-headed 
or  tapering  tree,  \rhich  unites  and  harmonizes  well  with 
almost  any  others  in  composition  ；  but  the  chief  beauty 
lies  in  the  foliage.  During  the  whole  of  the  stimmer  months, 
it  preserves,  unsoiled  that  dark  glossy  freshness  which  is  so 
delightful  to  the  eye  ；  while  the  singular,  regularly  palmate 
form  of  the  leaves  readily  distinguishes  it  from  the  common 
trees  of  a  plantation.  But  in  autumn  it  assumes  its  gayest 
livery,  and  is  decked  in  colours  almost  too  bright  and  vivid 

*  Arboratum  Brit  S061. 
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for  foliage  ；  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  objects  in 
American  scenery,  at  that  period  of  the  year.  The  prevail- 
ing tint  of  the  foliage  is  then  a  deep  purplish  red,  unlike 
any  symptom  of  decay,  and  quite  as  rich  as  is  commonly 
seen  in  the  darker  blossoms  of  a  Dutch  parterre.  This  is 
sometimes  varied  by  a  shade  deeper  or  lighter,  and  occasion- 
ally an  orange  tinl  is  assumed.  When  planted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  fine  maples,  ashes,  and  other  trees  remark- 
able for  their  imtHinnal  colouring,  the  effect,  in  a  warm,  dry 
autumn,  is  almost  magical.  Whoever  has  travelled  through 
what  are  called  the  pine  barrens  of  New-Jersey,  in  such  a 
season,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  gay  tints  of  the 
numberless  forest  trees,  which  line  the  roads  through  those 
sandy  plains,  and  with  the  conspicuous  beauty  of  the  Sweet 
gum,  or  Liquidamber. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  when  full  grown,  or  nearly  so,  is 
exceedingly  rough  and  furrowed,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The 
wood  is  fine-gxainedj  and  takes  a  good  polish  in  cabinet- 
work ；  though  it  is  not  so  durable,  nor  so  much  esteemed  for 
such  purposes,,  as  that  of  the  Black  walnut,  and  some  other 
native  trees.  The  average  height  of  full  grown  trees  is  about 
36  or  40  feet. 

Liquidambar  styradflua  is  the  only  North  American 
species.  It  grows  most  rapidly  in  moist  or  even  wet  situa- 
tions, though  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  a  drier  soil. 

The  Walnut  Tree.  Juglans. 

NaL  Ord.  Juglandacee*        Lin,  8ytt,  Mon(Bcia«  Polyandria. 

The  three  trees  which  properly  come  under  this  head,  and 
belong  to  the  genus  Juglans,  are  the  Black  walnut,  the  Euro- 
pean walnut,  and  the  Butternut. 
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The  Black  walnut  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  our  native 
forests.  In  good  soils  it  often  attains  a  stature  of  60  or  70 
feet^  and  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  trunk,  with  a 
corresponding  amplitude  of  branches.  The  leaves,  about  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  are  composed  of  six  or  eight 
pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  They 
contain  a  very  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  is  emitted  plenti- 
fully when  they  are  bruised.  The  large  nut,  always  borne 
on  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  is  round,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  husk  ；  which,  instead  of  separating  into  pieces, 
and  falling  off  like  those  of  the  hickory,  rots  away  and 
decays  gradually.  The  kernel  of  'the  Black  walnut,  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description  here,  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  even  consideied  by  some  persons  to  possess  a  finer 
flavour  than  any  other  walnut. 

The  timber  of  this  tiee  is  very  valuable :  when  well  sea- 
soned it  is  as  durable  as  the  White  oak,  and  is  less  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  sea-worms,  etc.,  than  almost  any  other  ；  it  is 
theiefore  highly  esteemed  in  naval  architecture  for  certain 
purposes.  But  its  great  value  is  in  cabinet-work.  Its 
colour,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  a  fine,  rich,  dark  brown, 
beautifully  veined  in  certain  parts  ；  and  as  it  takes  a  bril- 
liant polish,  it  is  coming  into  general  use,  in  the  United 
States,  for  furniture,  as  well  as  for  the  interior  finishing  of 
houses. 

The  Black  walnut  has  strong  claims  upon  the  Landscape 
Gardener,  as  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  massive  trees 
which  he  can  employ.  When  full  grown,  it  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  the  boldness  of  its  ramification,  or  the  amplitude  of 
its  head,  to  the  oak  or  the  chestnut  ；  and  what  it  lacks  in 
spirited  outline  when  compared  with  those  trees,  is  fully  com- 
pensated, in  our  estimation,  by  its  superb  and  heavy  masses 
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of  foliage,  which  catch  and  thiow  off  the  broad  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  finest  maimer.  When  the  Black  walnut 
stands  alone  on  a  deep  fertile  soil,  it  becomes  a  truly  majes- 
tic tree  ；  and  its  lower  branches  often  sweep  the  ground  in  a 
graceful  curve,  which  gives  additional  beauty  to  its  whole 
expiessioQ.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  extensive  lawns, 
parks,  or  plantations,  where  there  is  no  want  of  room  for  the 
attaixuneDt  of  its  fall  size  and  fiur  proportions.  Its  rapid 
growth  and  umbrageous  foliage  also  recommend  it  for  wide 
public  streets  and  arenues. 

The  European  \ralnut  (/•  regia,)  or  as  it  is  generally 
termed  heie,  the  Madeira  nut^  is  one  of  the  most  common 


(rom  Persia.  It  differs  from  our  Black  walnut,  (which,  how- 
ever, it  much  resembles,)  in  the  smooth,  giay  bark  of  the 


in  the  very  thin-shelled  fruit,  which,  though  not  exceed- 
ing the  Black  walnut  in  size,  yet  contains  a  much  lai^r 
kernel,  which  is  generally  considered  more  delicate  in  fla- 
vour. In  the  interior  of  Fiance)  orchards  of  the  walnut  are 
planted,  and  a  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in  its 
products  consisting  chiefly  of  the  fruit,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  consumed  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  wood  is 
greatly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-stocks,  and  in 
cabinet-making  ；  (though  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  American 
walnut  wood  for  this  purpose  ；)  and  the  oil  extracted  from 
the  kernel,  is  in  high  estimation  for  mixing  with  delicate 
colours  used  in  painting,  and  other  purposes. 

The  European  walnut  is  a  noble  tree  in  size,  and  thickly 
clad  in  foliage.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  shade-tree  by  the 
Dutch  ；  and  Evelyn,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  its 
beauties,  mentions  their  fondness  for  this  tree  as  in  the  high- 
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est  degree  praiseworthy.  "  The  Bergstras^  [Bergstr(Mae] 
\rhich  extends  from  Heidelberg  to  Dann&tadt,  is  all  planted 
with  walnuts  ；  for  as  by  an  ancient  law,  the  Borderers  were 
obliged  to  nuise  up  and  take  care  of  them,  and  that  chiefly 
for  their  ornament  and  shade,  so  as  a  man  may  ride  for 
many  miles  about  that  country,  under  a  continual  arbour 
or  close  walk, ~ the  tmveller  both  le&eshed  with  the  fruit 
and  shade.  How  much  such  public  plantations  improve  the 
glory  and  wealth  of  a  nation  I  In  several  places  betwixt 
Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  Germany,  no  young  fanner  is  per- 
mitted to  many  a  wife  till  he  bring  proof  that  he  hath  planted, 
and  is  the  father  of  a  stated  number  of  walnut  trees."* 

The  nuts  are  imported  into  this  country  in  great  quan- 
tities ；  and  as  ihey  aie  chiefly  brought  from  Spain  and 
the  Madeiras,  they  aie  here  almost  entirely  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Madeira  nut  The  tree  is  but  little  culti- 
vated among  us,  though  highly  deserving  more  eztensiTO  far 
▼OUT,  both  on  account  of  its  value  and  beauty.  It  grows 
well  in  the  climate  of  the  middle  states,  and  bears  freely;  a 
specimen  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  in  the  garden  of  the 
author,  has  reached  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  bears  two 
or  thiee  bushels  of  fine  fruit  annually  ；  from  which  we  have 
already  propagated  several  hundred  individiials.  It  is  not 
perfectly  hardy  north  of  this. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  Gilpin  remarks,  that  the  warm  ros- 
set  hue  of  its  young  foliage  makes  a  pleasing  variety  among 
the  vivid  green  of  oAer  trees,  about  the  end  of  May  ；  and 
the  same  variety  is  maintained  in  summer,  by  the  contrast  of 
its  yellowish  hue,  when  mixed  in  any  quantity  with  trees  of 
a  darker  tint.  It  stands  best  alone,  as  the  early  loss  of  its 

•  Hanter'i  Ey«lyn,  p.  168. 
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foliage  is  then  of  less  consequence,  and  its  ramification  is 
generally  beautiful. 

The  Butternut,  (/•  cathartica^)  belongs  to  this  section,  and 
is  chiefly  esteemed  for  its  fruit  ；  which  abounds  in  oil,  and  is 
very  rich  and  sweet.  The  foliage  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Black  walnut,  though  the  leaflets  aie  smaller  and  nar- 
rower. The  form  of  the  nut,  however,  is  strikingly  different, 
being  oblong,  oval,  and  narrowed  to  a  point  at  the  extremity. 
Unlike  the  walnut,  the  husk  is  covered  with  a  sticky  gum, 
and  the  surface  of  the  nut  is  much  rougher  than  any  other  of 
the  walnut  genus.  The  bark  of  the  butternut  is  gray,  and 
the  tops  of  old  trees  generally  have  a  flattened  appearance. 
It  is  frequently  an  uncouth,  ill-shapen,  and  ugly  tree  in  form, 
though  occasionally,  also,  quite  striking  and  picturesque. 
And  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  for  the  excellence  of  its 
fruit.* 


The  Hickory  Trbb.  Carya. 

NaL  Ord.  Juglandacee.      Ltn.  SysL  MonoBcia,  Polyandria. 

The  hickories  are  fine  and  lofty  North  American  trees, 
highly  valuable  for  their  wood,  and  the  excellent  fruit  borne 
by  some  of  the  species.  The  timber  is  extremely  elastic,  and 
very  heavy,  possessing  great  strength  and  tenacity.   It  is  not 

•  London  em  gmtly  in  hif  Aibofetnm,  in  rappodng  tfa«  Irattenrat  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  BUck  walnut :  no  traei  in  th»  whole  Amwican  forest  m  more 
Mudly  diftiaguifhed  at  fint  ligbL  He  alio  itatet  th»  fruit  to  be  nndd  and  of 
little  value;  but  no  American  ltd  of  a  dosen  yean  will  accord  with  him  in  this 
opinion. 
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much  employed  in  architecture,  as  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  Turorms,  and  decays  quickly  when  exposed  to 
moisture.  But  it  is  very  extensively  employed  for  all  pur- 
poses requiring  great  elasticity  and  strength  ；  as  for  axletrees, 
screws,  the  wooden  rings  used  upon  the  rigging  of  vessels, 
whip-bandies,  and  axe-handles  ；  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  the  young  poles  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hoops, 
for  which  they  aie  admirably  adapted. 

For  fuel,  no  American  wood  is  equal  to  this  in  the  brilliancy 
with  which  it  bums,  or  in  the  duration^  or  amount  of  heat 
given  out  by  it :  it  therefore  commands  the  highest  price  in 
market  for  that  purpose. 

The  hickories  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Walnuts  ；  the  chief 
botanical  distinction  consisting  in  the  covering  to  the  nut, 
or  husk  ；  which  in  the  hickories  separates  into  four  valves, 
or  pieces,  when  ripe,  instead  of  adhering  in  a  homogeneous 
coat,  as  upon  the  Black  walnut  and  butternut.  In  size 
and  appearance,  the  hickories  rank  with  the  first  class  of 
forest  tiees  ；  most  of  them  growing  vigorously  to  the  height 
of  60  or  80  feet,  with  fine  straight  trunks,  well  balanced  and 
ample  heads,  and  handsome,  lively,  pinnated  foliage.  When 
confined  among  other'  trees  in  the  forest,  they  shoot  up  60  or 
60  feet  without  branches  ；  but  when  standing  singly,  they 
expand  into  a  fine  head  near  the  ground,  and  produce  a 
noble,  lofty  pyramid  of  foliage,  rather  rounded  at  the  top. 
They  have  all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute fine,  graceful,  park  trees,  and  are'  justly  entitled  to  a 
place  in  every  considerable  plantation. 

The  most  ornamental  species  axe  the  Shellbark  hickory, 
the  Pignut  and  the  Pecan-nut.  The  former  and  the  latter 
produce  delicious  nuts,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  cultivation 
for  their  fruit  alone :  while  all  of  them  assume  very  hand- 
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some  shapes  during  every  stage  of  their  growth,  and  ulti- 
mately become  noble  trees.    Varieties  of  the  Shellbark 


the  ordinary  size  ；  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
fruit  might  be  so  improved  in  size  and  delicacy  of  flavour, 
by  caieful  cultivation,  as  greatly  to  surpass  the  European 
walnut,  for  the  table.  This  result  will  probably  be  attained 
by  planting  the  nuts  of  the  finest  varieties  found'in  our  woods, 
in  rich  moist  soil,  kept  in  high  cultivation;  as  all  improved 
varieties  of  fruit  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  and  not, 
as  many  suppose,  by  cultivating  the  original  species.  These 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  Pecan-nut ;  a  western  sort,  which 
thrives  well  in  the  middle  states,  and  which  produces  a 
nut  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  any  other  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

These  trees  form  strong  tap-ioots,  and  are  therefore  some- 
what difficult  to  transplant  ；  but  they  are  easily  reared  from 
the  nut  ；  and,  for  the  leason  stated  above,  this  method 
should  be  adopted  in  pieference  to  any  other,  except  in 
particular  cases. 

The  principal  species  of  the  hickory  are  the  following : 

The  Shellbark  hickofry,  (C.  alba,)  so  called  on  account  of 
the  roughness  of  its  beark,  which  is  loosened  from  the  trunk 
in  long  scales  or  pieces,  bending  outwards  at  the  extremity^ 
and  remaining  attached  by  the  middle  ；  this  takes  place,  how- 
ever, only  on  trees  of  some  size.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
two  pair  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  or  terminal  one.  The 
scales  which  cover  the  buds  of  the  Shellbark  in  winter, 
adhere  only  to  the  lower  half,  while  the  upper  half  of  the 
bud  is  left  uncovered,  by  which  this  sort  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  species.   The  hickory  nuts  of  our 
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markets  are  the  product  of  this  tree  ；  they  are  much  esteemed 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Europe.  Among  many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New- York  and  New-Jersey, 
the  fruit  is  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Kisky-tam  nut.* 

The  Pecan-nut,  {Pacainer  of  the  French,)  (C.  olivcefor- 
mis,)  is  found  only  in  the  western  states.  It  abounds  on 
the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers  ；  and  a 
portion  of  the  Ohio :  Michaux  states  that  there  is  a  swamp  of 
800  acres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  Cum- 
berland river,  entirely  covered  with  it.  It  is  a  handsome, 
stately  tree,  about  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  long,  composed  of  six  or  seven  pairs  of 
leaflets  much  narrower  than  those  of  our  hickories.  The 
nuts  are  contained  in  a  thin,  somewhat  four-sided  husk  ；  they 
axe  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  smooth,  cylin- 
drical, and  thin-shelled.  The  kernel  is  not,  like  most  of  the 
hickories,  divided  by  partitions,  and  it  has  a  very  delicate  and 
agreeable  flavour.  They  form  an  object  of  petty  commerce 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  From  New-Orleans, 
they  ore  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.t 

Besides  these  two  most  valuable  species,  our  forests  pro- 
duce the  Pignut  hickory,  (C.  porcma,)  a  lofty  tree,  with  five 
to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  so  called'  from  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  its  fruit  ；  which  is  very  thick-shelled,  and 
generally  is  left  on  the  ground  idt  the  swine,  squirrels,  etc.,  to 


*  In  some  parts,  pleasant  K>cial  parde,  which  meet  at  ftated  timea  during  the 
winter  leaton,  are  called  Kisky-toms,  from  the  legular  appearance  of  these  nuts 
among  the  refreshments  of  the  evening. 

tN.  A.  SylTa,  1.  16S. 
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devour.  It  is  easily  distinguished  in  winter  by  the  smaller 
size  of  its  brown  shoots,  and  its  small  oval  buds.  Its  wood  is 
considered  the  toughest  and  strongest  of  any  of  the  trees  of 

this  section.  The  thick  Shellbark  hickory,  (C.  laciniosa, ) 
resembles  much  in  size  and  appearance  the  common  Shell- 
bark  ；  but  the  nuts  are  double  the  size,  the  shell  much  thicker 
and  yellowish)  while  that  of  the  latter  is  white.  It  is  but 
little  known  except  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Mocker- 
nut  hickory,  (C  tamentasaj)  is  so  called  from  the  deceptive 
appearance  of  the  nuts,  which  are  generally  of  large  siae,  but 
contain  only  a  very  small  kerneL  The  leaves  aie  composed 
of  but  four  pairs  of  sessile  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 
The  trunk  of  the  old  trees  is  very  rugged,  and  the  wood  is 
one  of  the  best  for  fuel. 

The  Bittemut  hickory,  (C  amara,)  sometimes  called  the 
White  hickory,  grows  60  feet  high  in  New-Jersey.  The 
husk  which  covers  the  nut  of  this  species,  has  four  winged 
appendages  on  its  upper  half,  and  never  hardens  like  the 
other  sorts,  but  becomes  soft  and  decays.  The  shell  is  thin, 
but  the  kernel  is  so  bitter,  that  even  the  squirrels  refuse  to 
eat  it.  The  Water  Bittemut,  (C.  aqucUica^)  is  a  very  in- 
ferior sort,  growing  in  the  swamps  and  rice  fields  of  the 
southern  states.  The  leaflets  aie  serrated,  and  resemble  in 
shape  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  Both  the  fruit  and  tim- 
ber are  much  inferior  to  those  of  all  the  other  hickories. 


The  Mountain  Assl  Trbe.  Pyrus.* 

Nat,  Ord.   Roeaces.         Lin,  SysL  Icosandria,  Di-Pentagynia. 

The  European  Mountain  ash  {Pyrtis  aucuparta^)  is  an 

♦  SorhuM  of  the  old  Botaxdfta. 
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elegant  tree  of  the  medium  size,  with  aneract  stem,  smooth 
bark,  and  round  head.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  slightly  resemble  those  of  the  ash.  .The 
snow-white  flowers  are  produced  in  large  flat  clusters,  in 
the  month  of  May,  which  are  thickly  dcattered  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tree,  and  give  it  a  lively  appearance. 
These  are  succeeded  by  numerous  bunches  of  berries,  which 
in  autumn  turn  to  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  aie  then  highly 
omamentaL  For  the  sake  of  these  berries,  this  tree  is  a  great 
favaiirite  with  birds  ；  and  in  Gemmny  it  is  called  the  Vogel 
Beerbatm :  i.  e.  bird's  berry  tree,  and  is  much  used  by  bird 
catchers  to  bait  their  springs  ^th. 

Twenty-fiYe  feet  is  about  the  average  height  of  the  Moun- 
tain ash  in  this  country.  Abroad,  it  grows  more  vigorously  ； 
and  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Roan  or  Rowan  tree,  it  sometimes  reaches  the  altitade  of  36 
or  40  feet.  The  lower  classed  fhioughout  the  whole  of 
Britain,  for  a  kmg  time  attributed  to  its  branches  the  power 
of  being  a  sorereign  charm  against  witehes  ；  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lauder  infonna  ua  that  ibis  superstition  is  still  in 
eidstence  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  in  Wales. 
It  is  piobaUe  that  this  tree  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Draids;  for  it  is  often  seen  growing  near  ihetr  ancient 
mystical  dreles  of  sUmes.  The  dairjr  maid,  in  many  parts 
of  England^  still  preaeorveti  the  old  custom  of  driving  hxx 
cows  to  pasture  with  a  switch  of  the  roan  tiee，  ^ich  she 
believes  has  the  power  to  shield  them  from  all  evil  spells.* 
"  Evelyn  mentions  that  it  is  eiutomarf  in  Wales,  to  plant 
this  tree  in  church^yards  ；  and  Miss  Kent  in  her  Sylvan 
Sketches,  makes  the  following  remarks "  In  foimer  times 
this  ttee  was  mipposed  to  be  poiMssed  of  ibe  fmperty  of 
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driving  away  witches  and  evil  spirits  ；  and  this  property  is 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song, 
called  the  Laidley  Worm  of  SpindUtorCs  Heughs. 

*  Their  fpells  were  Tain;  the  boyi  ratam,d 

To  the  qaeen  in  MiTOwfal  mood, 
Crying  that  "  witcbei  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  roan-laree  wood  ？' 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a 
stanza  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The  sailoi's 
wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some  chestnuts,  hastily 
answers,  *A  rown-tree,  witch  ！， ~ but  maay  of  the  editions 
have  it,  ( aroint  thee  witch  ！，  which  is  nonsense,  and  evi- 
dently a  corruption."* 

The  European  Mountain  ash  is  quite  a  favourite  with 
cultivators  here,  and  deservedly  so.  Its  foliage  is  extremely 
neat,  its  blossoms  pretty,  and  its  blazing  red  berries  in  autumn 
communicate  a  cheerfulness  to  the  season,  and  harmonize 
happily  with  the  gay  tints  of  our  native  foiest  trees.  It  is 
remarkably  well  calculated  for  small  plantations  or  collec- 
tions, as  it  grows  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  takes  but 
little  room,  and  is  always  interesting.  "  In  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, says  Gilpin,  "on  some  rocky  mountain  covered  with 
dark  pines  and  waving  birch,  which  cast  a  solemn  gloom  on 
the  lake  below,  a  few  Mountain  ashes  joining  in  a  clump,  and 
mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  effect.  In  summer,  the  light 
green  tint  of  their  foliage,  and  in  autumn  the  glowing  berries 
which  hang  clustering  upon  them,  contrast  beautifully  with 
the  deeper  green  of  the  pines:  and  if  they  are  happily 
blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some 
of  the  most  picturesque  fumituie  with  which  the  sides  of 

*  Arboretam  et  Fraticetmii,  p.  918. 
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those  ragged  mountains  are  invested."  We  have  seen  the 
Mountain  ash  here,  displaying  itself  in  great  beauty,  mingled 
with  a  group  of  hemlocks,  from  among  the  deep  green  foli- 
age of  which,  the  coial  berries  of  the  former  seemed  to  shoot 
out  ；  their  colour  heightened  by  the  dark  back  ground  of 
evergreen  boughs. 

The  American  Moimtain  ash,  (JPyrus  Americana)  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
other  cold  and  elevated  situations  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States :  on  the  Catskill  we  have  seen  some  handsome  speci- 
mens near  the  Mountain  House  ；  but  generally  it  does  not 
grow  in  so  comely  a  shape,  or  form  so  handsome  a  tree 
as  the  foreign  sort  In  the  general  appearance  of  the  leaves 
and  blossoms,  however,  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  European, 
as  to  be  thought  merely  a  variety  by  some  botanists.  The 
chief  difference  between  them  appears  to  be  in  the  colour  of 
the  finut,  which  on  our  native  tree,  is  copper  coloured  or 
dull  purplish  led.  It  may  probably  assume  a  handsome 
shape  when  cultivated. 

The  Sorb  or  Service  tree,  {Pyrus  Sarbtis,)  is  an  interest- 
ing species  of  Pynis,  a  native  of  Europe,  which  is  sometimes 
seen  in  our  gardens,  and  deserves  a  place  for  its  handsome 
foliage,  and  its  clusters  of  fruit;  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Mountain  ash,  and  are  often  eaten  when  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay.  The  leaves  are  coarser  than  those 
of  the  Mountain  ash,  and  the  tree  is  larger,  often  attaining 
the  height  of  60  or  60  feet  in  its  native  soijj^ 

The  White  Beam,  {Pyriis  Arictj)  is  another  foreign  species, 
also  bearing  bunches  of  handsome  scarlet  berries,  and  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers.  The  leaves,  however,  aie  not  pinna- 
ted, but  simply  serrated  on  the  margin.   It  grows  30  feet 
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high,  and  as  the  foliage  is  dark  gieen  on  the  upper  side,  and 
downy  white  beneath,  it  presents  an  effect  greatly  resembling 
that  of  the  Silver  poplar,  in  a  slight  breeze.  Abroad,  the 
timber  is  considered  valuable;  but  here  it  is  chiefly  planted 
to  produce  a  pleasing  variety  among  other  trees,  by  its 
peculiar  foliage,  and  scarlet,  autumnal  fruit. 

All  the  foregoing  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  highest,  most 
exposed,  and,  often,  almost  barren  situations.  When,  how- 
ever, a  rapid  gprowth  is  desired,  they  should  be  planted  in  a 
more  moist  and  genial  soil.  They  are  easily  propagated 
from  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  sorts  may  be  grafted  on  the 
pear  or  hawthorn.  The  seeds,  in  all  cases,  should  be  sown 
in  autumn. 


The  AtLANTUs  Trss.  AiUmtus. 

Nat  Ord.  Xaiithoxylacee«      Lm.  ShfsL  Polygamia,  MombcUu 

Ailanto  is  the  name  of  this  tiee  in  the  Moluccas,  and  is 
said  to  signify  Tree  of  Heaven  ；  an  appellation  probably 
bestowed  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the 
gteat  height  which  it  reaches  in  the  East  Indies,  its  native 
country.  When  quite  young  it  is  not  unlike  a  sumac  in 
appearance  ；  but  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the 
great  size  of  its  pinnated  leaves,  four  or  five  feet  long,  soon 
distinguish  it  from  that  shrub.  During  the  first  half  dozen 
years  it  outstrips  almost  any  other  deciduous  tree  in  vigour 
of  growth,  and  we  have  measuxed  leading  stems  which  had 
grown  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  a  single  season.  In  four  or 
five  yearsi  therefore,  it  forms  quite  a  bulky  head,  but  after 
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that  period  it  advances  more  slowly,  and  ia  20  years  would 
probably  be  aTertO{q>ed  by  the  poplar,  the  plane,  or  any  other 
&st  growing  tree.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  specimens  in  this 
country  moie  than  70  feet  high  ；  but  the  trunk  shoots  up 
in  a  fine  column,  and  the  head  is  massy  and  irregular  in 
outline.  In  this  countiy  it  is  planted  purely  for  ornament  ； 
but  we  learn  that  in  Europe  its  wood  has  been  applied 
to  cabinet-work  ；  for  which,  from  its  close  grain,  and  bright 
satin-like  lustie,  it  is  well  adapted/  The  male  and  female 
floweis  are  borne  on  separate  trees,  and  both  sexes  are  now 
common,  especially  in  New- York.  The  male  forms  the 
finer  ornamental  tree,  the  female  being  rather  low,  and 
spreading  in  its  head. 

In  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Ailantus  is  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  tree,  and  is  much 
planted  in  the  streets  and  public  squares.  For  such  situa- 
tions it  is  aidmiiably  adapted,  as  it  will  insinuate  its  strong 
roots  into  the  most  meagre  and  barren  soil,  where  few  other 
trees  will  grow,  and  soon  produce  an  abundance  of  foliage 
and  fine  shade.  It  appears  also  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
insects;  and  the  leaves  instead  of  dropping  slowly,  and 
fox  a  long  time,  fall  off  almost  immediately  when  frost 
commences. 

The  Ailantus  is  well  adapted  to  produce  a  good  effect  on 
the  lawn,  either  singly  or  grouped  ；  as  its  fine  long  foliage 
catches  the  light  well,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of 
the  round-leaved  trees.  It  has  a  troublesome  habit  of  pro- 
ducing suckers,  however^  which  must  exclude  it  from  every 
place  but  a  heavy  sward,  wherS  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
never  stirred  by  cultivation. 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  small 

^Aimales  de  la  Societi^  d'Hoiticulture. 
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spray  so  common  on  most  forest  trees,  and  have  a  singularly 
naked  look  in  winter,  well  calculated  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  at  that  dreary  season. 

The  largest  Ailantus  trees  in  America  are  growing  in 
Rhode-Island,  where  it  was  introduced  from  China,  under 
the  name  of  the  Tillou  tree.  It  has  since  been  lapidly  pro- 
pagated by  suckers  and  is  now  one  of  the  commonest  orna- 
mental trees  sold  in  the  nurseries.  The  finest  trees,  how- 
ever, aie  those  raised  from  seed. 


The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree.  Oynrnocladus. 

Not  Ord.  Legimiinoee.        Lin.  8f$t,  DioBciat  Decandria. 

This  unique  tree  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  and  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  in  Canada.  But 
it  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection^  in  the  fertile  bottoms  of 
Kentucky  and  Teimesse.  Sixty  feet  is  the  usual  height  of 
the  Coffee  tree  in  those  soils  ；  and  judging  from  specimens 
growing  under  our  inspection,  it  will  scarcely  faU.  short  of 
that  altitude,  in  well  cultivated  situations,  any  where  in  the 
middle  states. 

When  in  full  foliage,  this  is  a  very  beautiful  tiee.  The 
whole  leaf,  doubly  compound  and  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  bluish-green  leaflets,  is  generally  three  feet  long,  and 
of  two-thirds  that  width  on  thrifty  trees  ；  and  the  whole 
foliage  hangs  in  a  well-rounded  mass,  that  would  look  almost 
too  heavy,  were  it  not  lightened  in  effect  by  the  loose,  tufted 
appearance  of  each  individual  leaf.  The  flowers,  which  are 
white,  are  borne  in  loose  spikes,  in  the  beginning  of  summer  ； 
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and  are  succeeded  by  ample  brown  pods,  flat  and  somewhat 
curved,  which  contain  six  or  seven  large  gray  seeds,  imbedded 
in  a  sweet  pulpy  substance.  As  the  genus  is  dicBcious,  it  is 
necessary  that  both  sexes  of  this  tree  should  be  growing  near 
each  other,  in  order  to  produce  seed. 

When  Kentucky  was  first  settled  by  the  adventurous  pio- 
neers from  the  Atlantic  States,  who  commenced  their  career 
in  the  primeval  wilderness,  almost  without  the  necessaries 
of  life,  except  as  produced  by  them  from  the  fertile  soil  ； 
they  fancied  that  they  had  discovered  a  substitute  for  coffee 
in  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  and  accordingly  the  name  of  Coffee 
tree  was  bestowed  upon  it:  but  when  a  communication 
was  established  with  the  seaports,  they  gladly  relinqnished 
their  Kentucky  beverage,  for  the  more  grateful  flavour  of 
the  Indian  plant  ；  and  no  use  is  at  present  made  of  it  in 
that  maimer.  It  has,  however,  a  fine,  compact  wood,  highly 
useful  in  building  or  cabinet-work. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee  tree  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in 
every  collection.  In  summer,  its  charming  foliage  and  agree- 
able flowers  render  it  a  highly  beautiful  lawn  tree  ；  and  in 
winter,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  novel  trees,  in  appear- 
ance, in  our  whole  native  sylva.  Like  the  Ailantus,  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  small  spray,  but  it  also  adds  to  this  the 
additional  singularity  of  thick,  blunt,  terminal  branches, 
without  any  perceptible  buds.  Altogether  it  more  resembles 
a  dry,  dead,  and  withered  combination  of  sticks,  than  a 
living  and  thrifty  tree.  Although  this  would  be  highly 
monotonous  and  displeasing,  were  it  the  common  appearance 
of  our  deciduous  trees  in  winter  ；  yet,  as  it  is  not  so,  but  a 
lare  and  very  unique  exception  to  the  usual  beautiful  diver- 
sity of  spray  and  ramification,  it  is  highly  interesting  to 
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place  such  a  tree'as  the  present  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  other 
full-sprayed  species,  where  the  curiosity  which  it  ooites 
will  add  gieatly  to  its  value  as  an  interesting  object  at  that 
period  of  the  year.* 


The  seeds  vegetate  freely,  and  the  tree  is  usually  props- 
gated  in  thst  maimer.  It  ptefera  a  rich,  stnKig  soil,  like  most 
trees  of  the  western  states. 

*  Tbwa  IN  MM  TW7  Bm  tpM^m  np»  tin  Inn  «t  Dr  floack'' Mti  Hrd* 
Put,  N.  T.  whkb  Ian  AniMd  for  •  tmdm  of  7«a*.  SmKg.tS. 
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The  Willow  Tree.  Salix. 

NaL  OrtL  Salicacen.  lAn.  8y$L  DioBcia*  Diandria. 

A  very  large  genus,  comprising  plants  of  almost  every 
stature,  from  minute  shrubs  of  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
to  lofty  and  wide-spreading  trees  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.t 
They  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  narrow  leaves,  and 
slender,  round,  and  flexible  branches. 

There  aie  few  of  these  willows  which  are  adapted  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  artificial  scenery  ；  but  among  them  are 
three  or  four  trees,  which,  from  their  peculiar  character,  de- 
serve especial  notice.  These  are  the  Weeping,  or  Babylonian 
willow,  {Salix  Babylonica;)  the  White,  or  Huntington  wil- 
low, {S.  alba  ；)  the  Golden  willow,  {S.  vitellina  ；)  the  Russell 
willow,  {S.  Russelliana  ；)  and  the  profuse  Flowering  wil- 
low, {JS,  caprea.) 

The  above  are  all  foreign  sorts,  which,  however,  (except 
the  last,)  have  long  ago  been  introduced,  and  are  now  quite 
common  in  the  United  States.  All  of  them,  except  the  first, 
have  an  upright  or  wavy,  spreading  growth,  and  form  lofty 
trees,  considerably  valued  abroad  for  their  timber.  The 
White  willow,  and  the  Russell  willow  are  very  rapid  in  their 
growth,  and  have  a  pleasing  light  green  foliage.  The  Golden 
willow  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  yellow  bark,  which  ren- 
ders it  quite  ornamental,  even  in  winter.  It  is  a  middle  sized 
tree,  and  is  often  seen  growing  along  the  road-sides  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  states.  Salix  caprea  is  deserving  a  place 
in  collections,  for  the  beauty  of  its  abundant  blossoms,  at  an 

tDr.  Banratt  of  Hiddletown,  Conn.,  who  has  paid  graat  attention  to  the  willow, 
•numentM  100  tp^eiea,  ai  growing  in  North  Am^rioa,  either  indifmoot  or  in- 
troduced. 
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early  and  cheerless  period  in  the  spring.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  species  found  growing  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  which  may  perhaps  possess  sufficient  interest  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  planter. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  value  of  these  wil- 
lows in  Landscape  Gardening,  is  to  embellish  low  grounds, 
streams  of  water,  or  margins  of  lakes.  When  mingled  with 
other  trees,  they  often  harmonize  so  badly  from  their  ex- 
tremely different  habits,  foliage,  and  colour,  that  unless 
very  sparingly  introduced,  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad 
effect.  On  the  banks  of  streams,  however,  they  are  ex- 
tremely appropriate,  hanging  their  slender  branches  over 
the  liquid  element,  and  drawing  genial  nourishment  from 
the  moistened  soil. 

"  Le  Baals  incline  luf  la-iive  paichuite, 
BalaD9ant  moUement  sa  tdte  blanchinante.** 

In  the  middle  distance  of  a  scene,  also,  where  a  stream 
winds  partially  hidden,  or  which  might  otherwise  wholly 
escape  the  eye,  these  trees,  if  planted  along  its  course,  con- 
nected as  they  are,  in  our  minds,  with  watery  soils,  will 
not  fail  to  direct  the  attention,  and  cMivey  forcibly  the 
impression  of  a  brook  or  river,  winding  its  way  beneath 
their  shade. 

The  Weeping  willow,  however,  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  elegant,  graceful,  and  interesting  trees  ；  elegant  in  its 
light  and  delicate  waving  foliage  ；  and  graceful  in  the  soft 
flowing  lines  formed  by  its  drooping  branches  ；  and  in- 
teresting by  the  melancholy,  poetical,  and  scriptural  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it.  Every  one  will  call  to  mind 
the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  connected  with 
this  tree :  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
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wept,  O  Zion  ！  As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them  upon 
the  willow  trees :"  Psalm  cxxxvii.  And  the  gentle  sigh 
of  the  faintest  breeze,  through  its  light  foliage,  still  recalls 
to  the  mind  the  plaintive  murmur  of  those  abandoned 
harps,  which  one  may  fancy  to  have  bequeathed  their  last 
tones  of  music  to  its  pensile  branches. 

Since  that  period,  the  willow  appears  to  have  been,  more 
or  less,  consecrated  to  a  tender  sentiment  of  grief, 

"  Trafling  low  iu  boogkB,  to  hide 
The  gleaming  marble." 

To  these  offices  of  pensive  melancholy,  it  appears  to  be 
dedicated  in  almost  all  countries.  The  Chinese  and  other 
Asiatic  nations,  and  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  enlightened 
Europeans,  universally  plant  it  in  their  cemeteries  and  last 
places  of  lepose.  A  French  writer  thus  speaks  of  it,  in 
contrasting  its  merits  for  those  purposes,  with  the  cypress. 
"  The  cypress  was  long  considered  as  the  appropriate  orna- 
ment of  the  cemetry  ；  but  its  gloomy  shade  among  the 
tombs,  and  its  thick,  heavy  foliage^  o(  the  darkest  green, 
inspiie  only  depiessing  thoughts,  and  present  the  image  of 
death  under  its  most  appalling  form.  The  Weeping  wil- 
low, on  the  contrary,  rather  conveys  a  picture  of  grief  for 
ihe  loss  of  the  departed,  than  of  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
Its  light  and  elegant  foliage,  flows  like  the  dishevelled  hair 
and  graceful  drapery  of  a  sculptured  mourner  over  a  sepul- 
chral um  ；  and  conveys  those  soothing,  though  softly 
melancholy  reflections,  whidi  have  made  one  of  our  poets 
to  exclaim,  '  There  is  a  pleasure  even  in  grief.'  "*  On  this 
passage,  Loudon  remarks :  "  Notwithstanding  the  prefe- 

♦  PoitMO,  Novean  da  Hamel. 
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rence  thus  g^iven  the  willow,  the  shape  of  the  cypress, 
conveying  to  a  fanciful  mind  the  idea  of  a  flame  pointing 
upwards,  has  been  supposed  to  afford  an  emblem  of  the 
hope  of  immortality  ；  it  is  still  planted  in  many  church- 
yards on  the  continent,  and  alluded  to  in  the  epitaphs, 
under  this  light."* 

Abroad)  the  willow  was  in  ancient  days  worn  by  young 
girls,  as  a  symbol  of  grief  for  one  of  their  own  sex  who 
died  young : 

"  Lay  a  gariind  on  my  heane, 
Of  the  diamai  yew  ； 
Maideng,  willow  brandiM  wetr, 
Say  I  died  tne." 


The  poets  often  allude  to  the  willow  : 


"  A  willow  gvlaad  thcra  did  it  Mnd 
Fsrftimed  last  day  to  me  ； 
Which  did  but  only  this  portend, 
I  was  fonook  by  thee. 

Ta>moROw  thou  ihslt  m« 
Me  wear  the  willow,  sfter  that 
To  die  npoD  the  tiM."  Hemick. 


In  landscaped,  the  Weeping  willow  is  peculiarly  expressive 
of  grace  and  softness.  Although  a  highly  beautiful  tree, 
great  care  must  be  used  in  its  introduction^  to  preserve  the 
harmony  and  propriety  of  the  whole  ；  as  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  inappropriate,  than  to  intermix  it  frequently 
with  trees  expressive  of  dignity  or  majesty,  as  the  oak,  etc  ； 
where  the  violent  contrcust  exhibited  in  the  near  proximity 
of  the  two  opposite  forms,  could  only  produce  discord. 


Arb.  Brit. 
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The  favourite  place,  where  it  is  most  true  to  nature  and 
itself,  is  near  water,  where 


"it  dipt 


Iti  pwdsm  booghs,  itooping  aaifto  drink.'* 

CowriR. 


There,  when  properly  introduced,  not  in  too  great  abun- 
dance, hanging  over  some  rustic  bridge,  or  cool  jutting 
spring,  and  supported,  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
surrounding  vegetation  by  such  other  graceful  and  light- 
spiayed  trees,  as  the  Birch  and  Weeping  elm,  its  effect  is 
often  suipassingly  beautiful  and  appropriate.  There  it  is 
one  of  the  first  in  the  yemal  season  to  burst  its  buds,  and 
minor  its  soft  green  foliage  in  the  flood  beneath,  and  one  of 
the  last  in  autamn  to  yield  its  leafy  vesture  to  the  chilling 
frosts,  or  fitful  gusts  of  approaching  winter. 

We  consider  the  Weeping  willow  ill  calculated  for  a  place 
near  a  mansion,  which  has  any  claims  to  size,  magnificence, 
or  aichitectuial  beauty  ；  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  contribute 
by  its  form  or  outline  to  add  to,  or  strengthen  such  chaiac- 
teristics  in  a  building.  The  only  place  where  it  can  be 
happily  situated  in  this  way,  is  in  the  case  of  very  humble 
or  inconspicuoos  cottages,  which  we  have  seen  much  orna- 
mented by  being  completely  hidden,  as  it  were,  beneath 
the  soft  veil  of  its  streaming  foliage. 

There  is  a  yery  singular  variety  of  the  Weeping  willow 
caltivated  in  our  gardens,  under  the  name  of  the  Ringlet 
willov  ；  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  form  of  its  foliage, 
and  so  different  from  all  other  trees,  that  it  is  well  worth  a 
place  as  a  curiosity.  Each  leaf  is  curled  round  like  a  ring 
or  hoop,  and  the  appearance  of  a  branch  in  full  foliage  is 
not  unlike  a  thinly  curied  ringlet  ；  whmce  its  common 
name.   It  forms  a  neat,  middle-sized  tree,  with  drooping 
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branches,  though  hardly  so  pendant  as  the  Weeping 
willow. 

The  uses  of  the  willow  are  extremely  numerous.  Abroad 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  coppices,  for  timber  and  fuel, 
for  hoops,  ties,  etc.  ；  and  we  are  informed^  that  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Russian  Empire, 
the  twigs  are  employed  in  manufacturing  domestic  utensils, 
harness,  cables,  and  even  for  the  houses  of  the  peasantry 
themselves.  From  the  fibres  of  the  bark,  it  is  said  that  a 
durable  cloth  is  woven  by  the  Tartars  ；  and  the  bark  is 
used  for  tanning,  in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  continent. 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  use  to  which  this  plant  is 
applied,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  From  the  earliest 
periods  it  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  large  plan- 
tations, or  osier-fields,  as  they  are  called,  are  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  particular  kinds  for  this  purpose,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  common  Basket  willow,  an  European 
species,  {S.  vimincUis,)  is  the  sort  usually  grown  for  this 
purpose,  but  several  others  are  also  employed.  For  the 
culture  of  the  basket  willows,  a  deep,  moist,  though  not 
inundated  soil  is  necessary  ；  such  as  is  generally  found  on 
the  margins  of  small  streams,  or  low  lands.  "  Ropes  and 
baskets  made  from  willow  twigs,  were  probably  among  the 
very  earliest  manufactures,  in  countries  where  these  trees 
abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  binding  their 
vines,  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and  made  all  sorts 
of  baskets  of  them.  A  crop  of  willows  was  considered  so 
valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  he  ranks  the  Salictum,  or 
willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard,  and  the  garden. 
(Art.  Salix,  Arb.  Brit,) 

Among  us,  the  European  Basket  willow  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  very  large  plantations  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
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low  grounds  of  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  wood 
of  some  of  the  tree  willows,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Yellow  willow,  and  the  Shining  willow,  {S.  lucidcL,)  is 
greatly  used  in  making  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  all  the  willows  grow 
leadily  fiom  slips  or  truncheons  planted  in  the  ground.  So 
tenacious  of  life  are  they,  that  examples  are  known  where 
small  trees  have  been  taken  up  and  completely  inverted,  by 
planting  the  branches  and  leaving  the  roots  exposed,  which 
have  nevertheless  thrown  out  new  roots  from  the  former 
tops,  and  the  roots  becoming  branches,  the  tree  grew  again 
with  its  ordinary  Tigour. 


The  Sassafras  Tree.  Laurus, 
Nat  OreL  Lanraeee.       lAn,  Syst,  Enneandria,  Monogjnia. 

The  Sassafiras  is  a  neat  tree  of  the  middle  size,  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Enropean  laurel  or  Sweet  bay. 
it  is  found,  more  or  less  plentifully,  through  the  whole 
teiritory  of  the  United  States.  In  favourable  soils,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  it  often  grows  to  40  or  50  feet  in 
height  ；  but  in  the  woods  it  seldom  reaches  that  altitude. 
The  flowers  aie  yellow,  and  appear  in  small  clusters  in 
May,  and  the  fruit  is  a  small,  deep  blue  berry,  seated  on  a 
red  footstalk  or  cup.  The  bark  of  the  wood  and  roots  has 
an  agreeable  smell  and  taste,  and  is  a  favourite  ingredient, 
with  the  branches  of  the  spruce,  in  the  small  beer  made  by 
the  country  people.   Medicinally,  it  is  considered  anti-scor- 
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bntic,  and  sudorific  ；  and  is  thought  efficacious  in  purifying 
the  blood.  It  was  formerly  in  great  repute  with  practitioners 
abroad,  and  large  quantities  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  were 
shipped  to  England  ；  but  the  demand  has  of  late  greatly 
decreased. 

The  Sassafras  is  a  very  agreeable  tree  to  the  eye,  decked 
as  it  is  with  its  glossy,  deep  green,  (mJ,  or  tfaiee-lobed 
leaves.  When  fully  grown,  it  is  also  quite  picturesque  for 
a  tree  of  so  moderate  a  size  ；  as  its  branches  generally  have 
an  irregular,  somewhat  twisted  look,  and  the  head  is  par- 
tially flattened,  and  considerably  varied  in  outline.  After 
ten  years  of  age,  this  tree  always  looks  older  than  it  really 
is,  from  its  rough,  deeply  cracked,  gray  bark,  and  rather 
crooked  stem.  It  often  appears  extremely  well  on  the 
borders  of  a  plantation,  and  mixes  well  with  almost  any  of 
the  heavier,  deciduous  trees.  As  it  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon a  tree  as  many  of  those  already  noticed,  it  is  generally 
the  moie  valued,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  growing  along 
the  edges  of  cultivated  fields  and  pastures,  appearing  to 
thrive  well  in  any  good  mellow  soil. 


The  Catalpa  Tree.  Catalpa. 
NaL  Ord.  Bignoniacee.       Ltii.  %st  Diaadria*  Monogynia. 

A  native  of  nearly  all  the  states  south  and  west  of  Vir- 
ginia, this  tree  has  now  become  naturalized  also  throughout 
the  middle  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union,  where  it  is 
geneially  planted  for  ornament. 

In  Carolina  it  is  called  the  Catawba  tree,  after  the  Cataw- 
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ba  Indians,  a  tribe  that  formerly  inhabited  that  country  ； 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  softer  epithet  now  generally 
bestowed  upon  it  in  the  north,  is  only  a  corruption  of  that 
original  name. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  very  large,  often  measuring 
six  or  seven  inches  broad  ；  they  are  heart-shaped  in  form, 
smooth,  and  pale  green  on  the  upper  side,  slightly  downy 
beneath.  The  blossoms  axe  extiemely  beautiful,  hanging 
like  those  of  the  Horse-chestnut,  in  massy  clusters  beyond 
the  outer  surface  of  the  foliage.  The  colour  is  a  pure  and 
delicate  white,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  corolla  is  delicately 
sprinkled  over  with  violet,  or  reddish  and  yellow  spots  ； 
indeed,  the  individual  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  so  great 
when  viewed  closely,  that  one  almost  regrets  that  they 
should  be  elevated  on  the  branches  of  a  large  forest  tree. 
When  these  fall,  they  are  succeeded  by  bean-like  capsules 
or  seed-vessels,  which  grow  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
become  brown,  and  hang  pendant  upon  the  branches  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  Catalpa  never,  or  rarely,  takes  a  symmetrical  form 
when  growing  up  ；  but  generally  forms  a  wide-spreading 
head,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Its  lai^ge  and  abundant 
foliage  affords  a  copious  shade,  and  its  growth  is  quite  rapid, 
soon  forming  a  large  and  bulky  tree.  In  ornamental  planta- 
tions it  is  much  vturied  on  account  of  its  superb  and  showy 
flowers,  and  is  therefore  deserving  a  place  in  every  lawn. 
It  is  generally  seen  to  best  advantage  when  standing  alone, 
but  it  may  also  be  mingled  with  other  large  round-leaved 
trees,  as  the  basswood,  etc.,  when  it  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  branches  are  rather  brittle,  like  those  of  the 
locust,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  liable  to  be  broken  by 
the  wind.   Accustomed  to  a  wanner  climate,  the  leaves 
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expand  late  in  the  spring,  and  wither  hastily  when  frost 
approaches  ；  but  the  soft  tint  of  their  luxuriant  vegetation 
is  very  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  it  appears  to  be  uninjured 
by  the  hottest  rays  of  summer.  North  of  this  place  the 
Gatalpa  is  rather  too  tender  for  exposed  situations. 

We  have  seen  the  Gatalpa  employed  to  great  advantage  in 
fixing  and  holding  up  the  loose  soil  of  river  banks,  where, 
if  planted,  it  will  soon  insinuate  its  strong  roots,  and  letain 
the  soil  firmly.  In  Ohio,  experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  timber  for  the  posts  used  in  fencing  ；  and  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that  it  is  but  little  inferior,  when  well  sea- 
soned, to  that  of  the  locust  in  durability. 

Michaux  mentions  that  he  has  been  assured  that  the 
honey  collected  from  the  flowers  is  poisonous  ；  but  this  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  ；  or  at  least  we  have  witnessed  no  ill 
effects  from  planting  it  in  abundanee  in  the  middle  states, 
in  those  neighbourhoods  where  bees  are  kept  in  considerable 
numbers. 

The  Catalpa  is  very  easily  propagated  irom  seeds  sown  in 
any  light  soil  ；  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.    C  syringafolia  is  the  only  species. 


The  Persimon  Tree.  Diospyros. 

NaU  Ord*  Ebenacee.         Lin.  8yst.  Pdygamia,  Dioecia. 

The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  about  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  Connecticut^  may  be  considered  the  northern 
limits  of  this  small  tree.  It  generally  forms  a  spreading, 
loose  head,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  in  good  soils  in 
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the  middle  states  ；  but  we 'have  seen  a  specimen  of  nearly 
eighty  feet,  in  the  old  Bartram  Garden  at  Philadelphia  ；  and 
fifty  feet  is  probably  the  average  growth  on  deep  fertile  lands 
in  the  southern  states. 

The  Persimon  bears  a  small,  round,  dull  red  fruit,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  six  or  seren  stones  ；  it  is 
insufferably  austere  and  bitter,  until  the  autumnal  frosts  have 
mellowed  it,  and  lessened  its  harshness,  when  it  becomes 
quite  palatable.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  an- 
ually  brought  into  New- York  market  and  its  vicinity,  from 
New-Jersey,  and  sold :  the  produce  is  very  abundant,  a  sin- 
gle tree  often  yielding  several  bushels.  A  strong  brandy 
has  been  distilled  from  them  ；  and  in  the  south,  they  are  said 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  country  beer.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  are  pounded  up  with  bran,  dried,  and 
kept  for  use  till  wanted. 

The  foliage  of  the  Persimon  is  handsome  ；  the  leaves  be- 
ing four  or  five  inches  long,  simple,  oblong,  dark  green,  and 
glossy,  like  those  of  the  orange.  The  blossoms  aie  green 
and  inconspicuous. 

The  Persimon  has  no  importance  as  a  tree  to  recommend 
it  ；  but  it  may  be  admitted  in  all  good  collections  for  its 
pleasing  shining  foliage,  and  the  variety  which  its  singular 
fruit  adds  to  the  productions  of  a  complete  country  residence. 
The  common  sort,  (2>,  Vtrginiana,)  grows  readily  from  the 
seed.  • 

There  is  an  European  speoies,  {Diospyrw  Lotus,)  with 
yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  rather  less  palatable 
than  our  native  kind.  The  specimens  of  this  tree,  which  we 
have  imported,  appear  too  tender  to  bear  our  winters  unpro- 
tected, so  that  it  will  probably  not  prove  hardy  in  the  north- 
ern states. 
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The  Peperidge  Tree.  Nyssa, 
Not  Ord.   Santalaceie.        Lin.  SysL   Polyg^amia,  Di<Bcia. 

The  Peperidge,  Tupelo,  or  sour  gum  tree,  as  it  is  called  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  and  is 
generally  found  in  moist  situations,  though  we  have  seen  it 
in  New- York  State,  thriving  very  well  in  dry  upland  soils. 
The  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  general  height  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet 
The  flowers  are  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  fruit  borne  in 
pairs,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  deep  blue,  and  ripens  in 
October. 

The  leaves  are  oval,  smooth,  and  have  a  beautiful  gloss  on 
their  upper  surface.  The  branches  diverge  from  the  main 
trunk  almost  horizontally,  and  sometimes  even  bend  down- 
wards like  those  of  some  of  the  Pine  family,  which  gives  the 
tree  a  very  marked  and  picturesque  character. 

The  Peperidge  when  of  moderate  size,  is  not  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  we  consider  it  a  very  fine  tree,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful,  dark  green,  and  lustrous  foliage  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  brilliant  fiery  colour  which  it  takes  when  the 
frost  touches  it  in  autumn.  In  this  respect  it  is  fully  equal 
in  point  of  beauty,  to  that  of  the  Liquidambar  or  Sweet  gum, 
and  the  maples  which  we  have  already  described  ；  and  so 
fine  a  feature  do  we  consider  this  autumnal  beauty  of  foliage 
that  we  would  by  all  means  advise  the  introduction  of  such 
trees  as  the  Peperidge,  into  the  landscape  for  that  reason 
alone,  were  it  not  also  valuable  for  its  peculiar  form  and 
polished  leaves  in  summer. 

Besides  the  Peperidge,  there  are  three  other  Nyssas,  natives 
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of  this  continent,  viz :  the  Black  gum,  {N.  sylvatica^)  a  tiee 
of  greater  dimensicms,  and  larger,  more  elongated  leaves, 
whose  northern  boundary  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia ；  the  Large  Tupelo,  (iV.  grandidentcUa^)  a  tree  of  the 
largest  size,  with  larger  coarsely  toothed  foliage,  and  a  large 
blue  fruit,  thiee-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  wild  olive  ；  and  the  sour  Tupelo,  {N.  capitata,) 
with  long,  smooth,  lauiel-like  leaves,  and  a  light  red,  aval 
fruit,  called  fhe  Wild  Lime,  from  its  abounding  in  a  strong 
acid,  resembling  that  of  the  latter  fruit.  Both  the  latter  trees 
are  natives  of  the  southren  states,  and  are  little  known  north 
rf  Philadelphia. 

The  wood  of  all  the  foregoing  trees  is  renoArkable  for  the 
peculiar  airangement  if  its  fibres  ；  which,  instead  of  running 
directly  fhiough  the  stem  in  parallel  lines,  are  curiously 
twisted  and  interwoven  together.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance it  is  extremely  difficult  to  split,  and  is  therefore  often 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  bowls,  trays,  etc.  That 
of  fhe  Peperidge  is  also  prefened  for  the  same  reason,  and 
for  its  toughness,  by  the  wheelwrights,  in  the  construction 
of  the  naves  of  wheels,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Ifichaox  remarira  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  Teason  why 
the  names  of  Sour  gum,  Black  gum,  etc.,  have  been  bestowed 
upon  these  trees,  as  they  spontaneously  exude  no  sap  or  fluid 
which  oonld  ghre  rise  to  such  an  appellation.  We  suspect 
that  the  tenn  has  arisen  from  a  comparison  of  the  autumnal 
tints  cf  these  trees  bdonging  to  the  genus  Nyssa,  with  those 
of  the  Sweet  gum  or  Liquidambar,  which,  at  a  short  distance, 
they  so  much  resemble  in  the  early  autumn. 
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The  Thorn  Tree.  Crategus. 
Nat,  Ord.  Rosaceie.    Lin,  SysL  Icosandria,  Di-pentagynia. 

A  tree  of  the  smallest  size  ；  but  though  many  of  the  sorts 
attain  only  the  stature  of  ordinary  shrubs,  yet  some  of  our 
native  species,  as  well  as  the  English  Hawthorn,  (C.  oxy- 
cantha,)  when  standing  alone,  will  form,  neat,  spreading- 
topped  trees,  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height. 

Although  the  thorn  is  not  generally  viewed  among  us  as  a 
plant  at  all  conducive  to  the  beauty  of  scenery,  yet  we  aie  in- 
duced to  mention  it  here,  and  to  enforce  its  claims  in  that 
point  of  view,  as  they  appear  to  us  highly  entitled  to  consid- 
eiation.  First,  the  foliage ~ deep  green,  shining,  and  often 
beautifully  cut  and  diversified  in  form ~ is  prettily  tufted  and 
arranged  upon  the  branehes  ；  secondly,  the  snowy  blossoms ~ 
often  produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  completely  whiten 
the  whole  head  of  the  tree,  and  which  in  many  sorts  have  a 
delightful  perfume— present  a  charming  appearance  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  ；  and  thirdly,  the  ruddy  crimson  or 
purple  haws  or  fruit,  which  give  the  whole  plant  a  rich  and 
glowing  appearance  in  and  among  our  fine  forests,  open 
glades,  or  wild  thickets,  in  autumn. 

The  most  ornamental,  and  the  strongest  growing  in- 
digenous kinds  are  the  Scarlet  Thorn  tree  (C  coccinea,)  and 
its  varieties,  the  Washington  Thorn,  (C.  popiUifoliaywid  the 
Cockspur  Thorn,  (C  crtis-galli)  ；  all  of  which  in  good  soil, 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  can 
readily  be  transplanted  from  their  native  sites. 

The  English  Hawthorn  is  not  only  a  beautiful  small  tree, 
but  it  is  connected  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  elegant,  poetic, 
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and  legendary  associations  which  belong  to  it  in  England  ； 
for  scarcely  any  tree  is  richer  in  such  than  this.  With  the 
floral  games  of  May、  this  plant,  from  its  blooming  at  that 
period,  and  being  the  favourite  of  the  season,  has  become  so 
identified,  that  the  blossoms  are  known  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  chiefly  by  that  name.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  were  dedicated  to  Flora,  whose  festival 
began  on  the  first  of  that  month  ；  and  in  the  olden  times  of 
merry  England,  the  May-pole,  its  top  decked  with  the  gayest 
garlands  of  these  blossoms,  was  raised  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  young  and  old  assembled  to  celebrate  this  happy  rustic 
festival.  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  custom,  and  describes  the 
hawthorn  thus : 

Maike  fhe  faire  blooming  of  the  Hawthorne  tree,  » 
Which  finely  eloathed  in  a  robe  of  white, 
Fills  Ml  the  wanton  eye  with  May'i  delight. 

Court  of  Lots. 

And  Herrick  has  left  us  the  following  lines  to  "  Corrina 
going  a  Maying  ••" 

"  Come,  my  Corrina,  oome  ；  and  coming,  marke 
How  eche  field  tains  a  ftroat,  echo  itreet  a  paik 
Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  trees  ；  see  how 
Devotkm  give,  eche  home  a  bough 
Or  branoh  ；  eche  porch,  eche  doora  ere  thii, 
An  arke,  a  tabernacle  if, 
Made  up  of  Hawthorne,  neatly  interwove, 
Am  if  here  were  thote  cooler  ibadtf  of  love.** 

The  following  lines  descriptive  of  the  English  species,  we 
extract  from  the  "  Romance  of  Naiure  ••" 


Come  let  ot  rest  thii  hiwthom  tree  beneath, 
And  breathe  in  hiwioua  fiagnnce  ai  it  flies, 
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And  wateh  the  tinypetali  m  they  ftU, 
Circling  and  winnowing  down  our  lylvaa  ball.*' 

The  berries  or  haws^  as  they  are  called,  have  a  very  rich 
and  coral-like  look  when  the  tree,  standing  alone,  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  them  in  October.  There  axe  some  ele- 
gant varieties  of  this  species,  which  highly  deserve  cultiva- 
tion for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  foliage.  Among  them 
we  may  particularly  notice  the  Double  White,  with  beau- 
tiful blossoms  like  small  white  roses;  the  Pink  and  the 
Scarlet  flowering,  both  single  and  double,  and  the  Variegated- 
leaved  hawthorn,  all  elegant  trees  ；  as  well  as  the  Weeping 
hawthorn,  a  rarer  variety,  with  pendulous  branches. 

The  Hawthorn  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  composition 
when  it  forms  the  undergrowth  or  thicket,  peeping  out  in 
all  its  green  freshness,  gay  blossoms,  or  bright  fruit  from  be- 
neath and  between  the  groups  and  masses  of  trees  ；  where, 
mingled  with  the  hazel,  etc.,  it  gives  a  pleasing  intricacy  to 
the  whole  mass  of  foliage.  But  the  different  species  display 
themselves  to  most  advantage,  and  grow  also  to  a  finer  size, 
when  planted  singly,  or  two  or  three  together,  along  the 
walks  leading  through  the  different  parts  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  shrubbery. 


The  Magnolia  Tree.  MaffnoUa. 
NaL  OrcL  Magnoliaceffi*        Lin,  S^sL  Polyandriai  Poly^jyiiia* 

The  Norfli  American  trees  composing  the  genus  Magnolia 
aie  certainly  among  the  most  splendid  productions  of  the  for- 
ests in  any  temperate  climate  ；  and  when  we  consider  the 
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size,  and  fragrance  of  their  blossoms,  or  the  beauty  of  their 
large  and  noble  foliage,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  moie  magnificent  and  showy  genus  of  deciduous 
trees  in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  shrubs  or 
smaller  trees,  natives  of  China,  and  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  this  continent,  as  no  in- 
dividuals of  this  order  are  indigenous  to  Europe  or  Africa. 
The  American  species  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
botanists  who  came  over  to  examine  the  riches  of  our  native 
flora,  and  were  transplanted  to  the  gardens  of  England  and 
France,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  where  they  are 
still  valued  as  the  finest  hardy  trees  of  that  hemisphere. 

The  Large  Evergreen  Magnolia,  {M,  grandiftara,)  or 
.  Big  Laurel,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  peculiarly  indige- 
nous  to  that  portion  of  our  country  south  of  North  Carolina, 
wheie  its  stately  trunk,  often  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
superb  pyramid  of  deep  green  foliage,  render  it  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  majestic  of  trees.  The  leaves,  which  are 
evergreen,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  laurel  in 
form,  are  generally  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  thick  in 
texture,  and  brilliantly  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
highly  fragrant  flowers  aie  composed  •  of  about  six  petals, 
opening  in  a  wide  cup-like  fonn,  of  the  most  snowy  white- 
ness of  colour.  Scattered  among  the  rich  foliage,  their 
effect  is-exquisitely  beautiful.  The  seeds  are  borne  in  an 
oval,  cone-like  carpel  or  seed-vessel,  composed  of  a  number 
of  cells  which  split  longitudinally,  when  the  stony  seed, 
coreied  with  a  bright  red  pulp,  drops  out  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties,  which  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  this 
species  abroad  ；  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Exmouth  Magno 
lia,  with  fine  foliage,  rusty  beneath  ；  it  produces  its  flowers 
much  earlier  and  more  abundantly  than  the  original  sort. 
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We  regret  that  this  tree  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air 
north  of  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  evergreens. 
At  the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth,  and  at  the  Bartram 
Botanic  Garden  of  Col.  Can,  near  that  city,  some  good 
specimens  of  this  Magnolia  and  its  varieties  are  growing 
thriftily  ；  but  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  at  the  east,  it 
can  only  be  considered  a  green-house  plant. 

The  Cucumber  Magnolia,  (C.  cu^cuminata,)  (so  called 
from  the  appearance  of  the  young  fruit,  which  is  not  unlike 
a  green  cucumber,)  takes  the  same  place  in  the  north,  in 
point  of  majesty  and  elevation,  that  the  Big  Laurel  occupies 
in  the  south.  Its  northern  limit  is  Lake  Erie  ；  and  it 
abounds  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
southward,  in  rich  mountain  acclivities,  and  moist  sheltered 
valleys.  There  it  often  measures  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eighty  in  height.  The  leaves,  which  are 
deciduous,  like  those  of  all  the  Magnolias  except  the  M, 
grandiflora,  are  also  about  six  inches  long,  and  four 
broad,  accuminate  at  the  point,  of  a  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  flowers  axe  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
pale  yellow,  much  like  those  of  the  Tulip  tree,  and  slightly 
fragrant  The  fruit  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  cylin- 
drical in  shape.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Alleghanies,  says  Michaux,  gather  these 
cones  about  midsummer,  when  th^  are  half  ripe,  and  steep 
them  in  whiskey  ；  the  liquor  produced,  they  take  as  an 
antidote  against  the  fevers  prevalent  in  those  districts. 

The  Umbrella  Magnolia,  {M.  tripetala,)  though  found 
sometimes  in  the  northwest  of  New- York,  is  rare  there,  and 
abounds  most  in  the  south  and  west.  It  is  a  smaller  tiee 
than  the  preceding  kiuds,  rarely  growing  more  than  thirty 
feet  high.   The  leaves  on  the  terminal  shoots^  are  disposed 
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three  or  four  in  a  tuft,  which  hajs  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
Umbrella  tree.  They  are  of  fine  size,  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad,  oval,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends  ；  the  flowers  are  also  large,  white,  and  numerous  ；  and 
the  conical  fruit-vessel  containing  the  seeds,  assumes  a 
beautiful  rose-colour  in  autumn.  From  its  fine  tufted 
foliage,  and  rapid  growth,  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
species  for  our  pleasuie-grounds. 

The  Lo^e-leaved  Magnolia,  (ilf.  macraphyUa,^  is  the 
rarest  of  the  genus  in  our  forests,  being  only  found  as  yet, 
in  North  Carolina.  The  leaves  grow  to  an  enonnous  size, 
when  the  tree  is  young,  often  measuring  three  feet  long, 
and  nine  or  ten  inches  broad.  They  are  oblong,  oval,  and 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  also  immense^ 
opening  of  the  size  of  a  ha^crown,  and  difiusing  a  most 
agreeable  odour.  The  tree  attains  only  a  secondary  size, 
and  is  distinguished  in  winter  by  the  whiteness  of  its  bark, 
compared  with  the  others.  It  is  rather  tender  north  of  New- 
York. 

The  Heart-leaved  Magnolia,  (ilf.  cardataj)  is  a  beautiful 
southern  species,  distinguished  by  its  nearly  rounds  heart- 
shaped  foliage,  and  its  yellow  flowers  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  It  blooms  in  the  gardens  very  young,  and  very 
abundantly,  often  producing  two  crops  in  a  season. 

Magnolia  auriculata,  grows  about  forty  feet  high,  and  is 
also  found  near  the  southern  Alleghany  range  of  mountains. 
The  leaves  are  light  green,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  widest 
at  the  top,  and  narrower  towards  the  base,  where  they  aie 
rounded  into  lobes.  The  flowers  are  not  so  fine  as  those  of 
the  preceding  kinds,  but  still  are  handsome,  pale  gitenish 
white,  and  about  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  smaller  American  Magnolia, 
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which  is  the  only  sort  that  in  the  middle  or  eastern  sections 
of  the  Union,  grows  within  160  miles  of  the  sea-shore.  This 
is  the  Magnolia  of  the  swamps  of  New-Jersey,  and  the  south, 
{M.  glaucaj)  of  which  so  many  fragrant  and  beautiful  bou- 
quets are  gathered  in  the  season  of  its  inflorescence,  brought 
to  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  It  is  rather  a  large  bush,  than  a  tree  ；  with  shi- 
ning, green,  laurel-like  leaves,  four  or  five  inches  long,  some- 
what mealy  or  glaucous  beneath.  The  blossoms,  about 
three  inches  broad,  are  snowy  white,  and  so  fragtant  that 
where  they  abound  in  the  swamps,  their  perfume  is  often 
perceptible  for  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  foreign  sorts  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  China, 
are  the  Chinese  purple,  (ikf.  purpurea,)  which  produces  an 
abundance  of  large  delicate  purple  blossoms,  early  in  the 
season  ；  the  Yulan  or  Chinese  White  Magnolia,  {M.  con- 
spicua,)  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  bearing  beautiful  white, 
fragrant  flowers  in  April,  before  the  leaves  appear;  and 
Soulange's  Magnolia,  {M.  Soulangiana,)  a  hybrid  between 
the  two  foregoing,  with  large  flowers  delicately  tinted  with 
white  and  purple.  These  succeed  well  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, in  our  pleasure-grounds,  and  add  greatly  to  their 
beauty  early  in  the  season.  Grafted  on  the  cucumber  tree, 
they  form  large  and  vigorous  trees  of  great  beauty. 

The  Magnolia,  in  order  to  thrive  well,  requiies  a  deep 
rich  soil  ；  which  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  secure  their  luxuri- 
ance, should  be  improved  by  adding  thereto  some  leaf  mould 
or  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  woods.  When  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery,  they  should  be  preferred  of  small 
or  only  moderate  size,  as  their  succulent  roots  are  easily  in- 
jured, and  they  recover  slowly  when  large.  Most  of  them 
may  be  propagated  from  seed  ；  but  they  flower  sooner,  grow 
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more  vigorously,  and  are  much  hardier  when  grafted  upon 
young  stocks  of  the  Cucumber  Magnolia.  This  we  have 
found  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  the  Chinese  species 
and  varieties. 

All  these  trees  are  such  superb  objects  upon  a  lawn,  in 
their  rich  summer  garniture  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  large 
odoriferous  flowers,  that  they  need  no  further  lecommenda- 
tion  from  us  to  insure  their  regard  and  admiration  from  all 
persons  who  have  room  for  their  culture.  If  possible,  situa- 
tions somewhat  sheltered  either  by  buildings,  or  other  trees, 
should  be  chosen  for  all  the  species,  except  the  Cucumber 
Magnolia,  which  thrives  well  in  almost  any  aspect  not 
directly  open  to  violent  gales  of  wind. 


The  White-wood,  or  Tulip  Tree.  LAriodendron, 
NaL  Ord,  Ma^oliacee.       Irtit.  SffsL  Polytndria,  Polygjrnia. 

The  Tulip  tree  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the 
Magnolias,  and  is  not  inferior  to  most  of  the  latter  in  all  that 
entitles  them  to  rank  among  our  very  finest  forest  trees. 

The  taller  Magnolias,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  do 
not  grow  naturally  within  100  or  150  miles  of  the  sea-coast  ； 
and  the  Tulip  tree  may  be  considered  as  in  some  measure, 
supplying  their  place  in  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  West  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Hudson, 
this  fine  tree  may  be  often  seen  reaching  in  waim  and  deep 
alluvial  soils,  80  or  90  feet  in  height*   But  in  the  western 
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States,  where  indeed  the  growth  of  forest  trees  is  astonish- 
ingly vigorous,  this  tree  far  exceeds  that  altitude.  The  elder 
Michaux  mentions  several  which  he  saw  in  Kentucky,  that 
were  fifteen  and  sixteen  feet  in  girth;  and  his  son  confirms 
the  measurement  of  one,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Louis- 
ville, which  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  found  to  be 
twenty-two  feet  and  six  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  130  feet. 

The  foliage  is  rich  and  glossy,  and  has  a  very  peculiar 
form  ；  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremity,  and  slightly 
notched  and  divided,  into  two  sided  lobes.  The  breadth 
of  the  leaves  is  six  or  eight  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are 
shaped  like  a  large  tulip,  are  composed  of  six  thick  yellow 
petals,  mottled  on  the  inner  surface  with  red  and  green. 
They  are  borne  singly  on  the  terminal  shoots,  have  a  plea- 
sant, slight  perfume,  and  are  very  showy.  The  seed-vessel, 
which  ripens  in  October,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  scales 
surrounding  the  central  axis  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  It  is 
remarkable  that  young  trees  under  30  or  36  feet  high, 
seldom  or  never  perfect  their  seeds. 

Whoever  has  once  seen  the  Tulip  tree  in  a  situation  where 
the  soil  was  fimmrable  to  its  free  growth,  can  never  forget 
it.  With  a  clean  trunk,  straight  as  a  column,  for  40  or  60 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  fine,  ample  summit  of  rich  green  foliage, 
it  is,  in  our  estimation,  decidedly  the  most  stately  tree  in 
North  America.  When  standing  alone,  and  encouraged  in 
its  lateral  growth,  it  will  indeed  often  produce  a  lower  head, 
but  its  tendency  is  to  rise,  and  it  only  exhibits  itself  in  all 
its  stateliness  and  majesty  when,  supported  on  such  a  noble 
columnar  tmnk,  it  towers  Celt  above  the  heads  of  its  neigh- 
bours of  the  park  or  forest.   Even  when  at  its  loftiest  eleva- 
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tion,  its  large  specious  blossoms,  which,  from  their  form,  one 
of  our  poets  has  likened  to  the  chalice; 

Through  th«  'ndant  mua 
The  Tolip  tm. 
Id  golden  chalice  oft  triumphantly  diipUyt. 

PlOXKRIRQ. 

jut  out  fiom  amid  the  tufted  canopy  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  glow  in  richness  and  beauty.  While  the  tree  is  less  thanr 
a  foot  in  diameter,  the  stem  is  extremely  smooth,  and  it  has, 
almost  always,  a  refined  and  finished  appearance.  For  the 
lawn  or  park,  we  conceive  the  Tulip  tree  eminently  adapted : 
its  tall  upright  stem,  and  handsome  summit,  contrasting 
nobly  with  the  spreading  foims  of  most  deciduous  trees.  It 
should  generally  stand  alone,  or  near  tbe  bolder  of  a  mass 
of  trees,  wheie  it  may  ftdly  display  itielf  to  the  eye,  and 
exhibit  all  its  charms  from  the  root  to  the  very  summit  ；  for 
no  tree  of  the  same  grandeur  and  magnitude  is  so  truly 
beautiful  and  graceful  in  every  portion  of  its  trunk'  and 
branches.  Where  dieie  is  a  taste  for  ctveanes,  the  Tulip 
tree  ought  by  all  means  to  be  employed,  as  it  makes  a  most 
magnificent  overarching  canopy  of  verduie,  supported  on 
trunks  almost  aichitectural  in  their  symmetry.  The  leaves 
also,  from  their  bitterness,  are  but  little  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  any  insect 

This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  about  1668  ；  and 
is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  gentleman's  park  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  highly  is  it  esteemed  as  an 
ornamental  tree  of  the  first  class.  We  hope  that  the 
fine  native  specimens  yet  standing,  here  and  there,  in  farm 
lands  along  our  river  banks,  may  be  sacredly  preserved  from 
the  barbarous  infliction  of  the  axe,  which  formerly  despoiled 
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without  mercy,  so  maay  of  the  majestic  Amig 해 a  of  our 
native  forests. 

In  the  western  states,  where  this  tree  abounds,  it  is  much 
used  in  building  and  carpentry.  The  timber  is  light  and 
yellow,  and  the  tree  is  commonly  called  the  Yellow  Poplar, 
in  those  districts,  from  some  fancied  lesemblance  in  the 
wood,  though  it  is  much  heavier  and  lacm  durable  than 
that  ci  the  poplar. 

When  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  wood  is  liable  to  warp^ 
bat  as  it  is  fine  grained,  light,  and  easily  worked,  it  is  eot- 
tensively  employed  for  the  pannels  of  coaches,  doors,  cabinet- 
work, and  wainscoats.  The  Indians  who  once  inhabited 
these  regionfly  hdlowed  out  the  trunks,  and  made  their 
canoes  of  them.  There  are  two  sorts  of  timber  known  ； 
viz :  the  Yellow  and  the  White  Poplar,  or  Tulip  tree.  These, 
however,  it  is  well  known  are  the  same  species,  {L.  tulipu 
fera^)  but  the  variation  is  brought  about  by  the  soil,  which 
if  dry,  gravelly,  and'  elevated,  produces  the  white,  and  if 
rich,  deep,  and  rather  moist,,  the  yellow  timber. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  transplant  the  Tulip  tree  when  it 
has  attained  much  size,  unless  the  roots  have  undergone 
preparation,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned;  but  it  is  easily 
propagated  from  seed,  or  obtained  from  the  nniseries,  and 
the  growth  is  then  strong  and  rapid. 


The  Dogwood  Tbee.  Comus* 

Nat  Ord,  Cornacee.      Lin.  SysL  Tetrandriaf  Monogynia. 

There  are  a  nmnber  of  small  shrubs  that  belong  to  this 
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genus,  bnt  the  common  Dogwood,  [Comua  fiorida^)  is  the 
only  species  which  has  any  claims  to  rank  as  a  tree.  In  the 
middle  states,  where  it  abounds,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  tii6  maximum  height  is  thiity-five  feet, 
while  its  ordinary  elevation  is  about  twenty  feet 

The  Dogwood  is  quite  an  Qnuunental  small  tree,  and  owes 
its  interest  chiefly  to  die  beauty  of  its  numeious  bloasoms 
and  firiiit  The  leayes  are  oval,  about  three  inches  long, 
dark  gieen  above,  and  paler  below.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  while  the  foliage  is  beginning  to  expand  rapidly,  and 
before  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf,  the  flowers  unfold,  and  present 
a  beautiful  spectacle^  often  ooTOring  the  whole  tree  with  their 
snowy  gamituie*  The  principal  beanty  <tf  these,  consists  in 
the  inyolucrain  or  calyx,  which,  instead  of  being  gieen,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  in  the  Dogwood  takes  a  white  or  pale 
blue  tint  The  true  floweis  may  be  seen  collected  in  little 
cluslerSy  and  indiTidually,  quite  small,  though  sar- 
rmuided  by  the  inTolucram,  which  produces  all  the  effect  of 
a  fine  white  bkmouL 

In  the  eariy  part  of  tbe  season,  the  Dogwood  is  one  of 
the  gayest  omanients  of  oar  nathre  woods.  It  is  seen  at 
that  time  to  giest  advantage  in  sailing  up  tfie  Hudson  river. 
There,  in  the  abnqit  HigUandi,  "wfaich  rise  boldly  many 
bundled  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  patches  of  the 
Dogwood  in  full  Uooxo,  gleam  forth  in  snowy  whiteness 
from  among  the  tender  green  of  die  suirounding  young 
fcdiagei  and  the  gloomier  shades  of  the  dark  evergreens, 
"wtuch,  clothe  with  a  rich  TBidtue  the  rocks  and  precipices 
that  OTOrhang  the  mcmng  flood  below. 

The  bellies  whidi  succeed  these  blossoms,  become  quite 
red  and  brilliant,  in  autumn  ；  and,  as  they  aie  plentifully 
borne  in  little  cltu^rs,  they  make  quite  a  display.  When 
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the  sharp  frosts  have  lessened  their  bitterness,  they  are 
the  food  of  the  robin,  which,  at  that  late  season,  eats  them 
greedily. 

The  foliage  in  autumn  is  also  highly  beautiful,  and  must 
be  considered  as  contributing  to  the  charms  of  this  tiee. 
The  colour  it  assumes  is  a  deep  lake-red  ；  and  it  is  at  that 
season  as  easily  known  at  a  distance  by  its  fine  colouring, 
as  the  Maple,  the  Liquidambar,  and  the  Njrssa,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  TaMng  into  consideration  all  these 
ornamental  qualities,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  every  day 
becoming  scarcer  in  our  native  wilds,  we  think  the  Dog- 
wood tree  should  fiurly  come  under  the  protection  of  the 
picturesque  planter,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  plea- 
sure-ground and  shrubbery. 

The  wood  is  close-grained^  hard,  and  heavy,  and  takes  a 
good  polish.  It  is  too  small  to  enter  into  general  use,  but  is 
often  employed  for  the  lesser  utensils  of  the  fann.  The  bark 
has  been  very  successfully  employed  by  physicians  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewhere,  and  is  found  to  possess  nearly  the 
same  properties  as  the  Peruvian  bark.  Bigelow  states  in  his 
American  Botany,  that  its  use  in  fevers  has  been  known 
and  practised  in  many  sections  of  the  Union  by  the  country 
people,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Besides  this  native  species  there  is  an  European  d<^;wood, 
{Camus  masctd(iy)  commonly  called  the  Cornelian  cheny, 
which  is  now  planted  in  many  of  our  gardens,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  The  small  yellow 
flowers  come  out  close  to  the  branches  in  March  or  April, 
and  the  whole  tree  is  quite  handsome  in  autumn,  from  the 
size  and  colour  of  its  fine  oval  scarlet  berries.  These  are  as 
large  as  a  small  cherry,  transparent^  and  hang  for  a  long 
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time  upon  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the 
common  Dogwood.  Although  the  blossoms  are  produced 
when  the  plant  is  quite  a  bush,  yet  it  must  attain  some  age 
before  the  fruit  sets.  Altogether,  the  Cornelian  cherry  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  small  trees. 


The  Salisburia,  or  Ginko  Tree. 

NaL  Ord,  Taxaeee.      Lin,  SffsL  MoncDcia,  Polyandria. 

This  fine  exotic  tree,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  climate,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  its  foliage  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  observation.  The  leaves  are 
wedge-shaped,  or  somewhat  triangular,  attached  to  the 
petioles  at  one  of  the  angles,  and  pale  yellowiah  green  in 
colour  ；  the  ribs  or  veins,  instead  of  diverging  from  the 
central  mid-rib  of  the  leaf,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
dicotyledonous  plants,  are  all  parallel  ；  in  short,  they  almost 
exactly  resemble,  (except  in  being  thiee  or  four  times  as 
la]^)  those  of  the  beautiful  Maiden  hair  fern,  {Adiantum^) 
common  in  our  woods :  being  thickened  at  the  edges,  and 
notched  on  the  margin  in  a  similar  manner.  The  male 
flowers  are  yellow,  sessile  catkins  ；  the  female  is  seated  in  a 
curious  kind  of  cup,  formed  by  the  enlaigement  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  peduncle.  The  fruit  is  a  drape,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  c<mtaimng  a  nut,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Abel,  is 
almost  always  to  be  seen  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  native  country  of  this  tree.  They  are  eaten, 
after  having  been  roasted  or  boiled,  and  are  considered 
excellent. 
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The  Saiisburia  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  lliat 
zealous  amateur  of  horticnltaie  and  botany,  the  late  Mr- 
Hamilton,  of  Woodlands,  near  PhiladBlphia,  who  brougfat  it 
from  England  in  1784,  where  it  had  been  leceiTed  from 
Japan  about  thirty  yean  previous.  Theie  aie  seveial  of 
these  now  growing  at  Woodlands  ；  and  the  largest  measuies 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  next  largest  specimen  which  we  have  seen, 
is  now  standing  on  the  north  side  of  that  fine  public  square, 
the  Boston  Common.  It  originally  grew  in  the  grounds  of 
Gardiner  Green,  Esq.,  of  Boston  ；  but  though  of  fine  size,  it 
was,  about  three  years  since,  carefully  remoyed  to  its  present 
site,  which  proves  its  capability  for  bearing  traaspbnting. 
Its  measurement  is  forty  feet  in  deTatioo,  and  three  in  cir- 
Gumfeience.  There  is  also  a  rery  handsome  tree  in  Hie 
grounds  of  Messnrs.  laxidielfa,  Philadelphia,  aboat  thirty-five 
feet  high,  and  w&nf  thrifty. 

We  have  not  learned  that  any  of  these  trees  have  yet 
borne  tfaeii  blossoms ;  :at  any  late,  none  but  male  blossoms 
have  yet  been  prodbicecL  Abroad,  the  Salkburia  has  fimited 
in  the  South  of  Fiance^  and  young  trees  have  been  leaied 
from  the  Dttts, 

The  bark  is  somewhat  soft  and  leathery,  and,  on  the 
trunk  and  branches,  assumes  a  singular  tawny  yellow,  or 
giayish  eolour.  The  tree  grows  pretty  rapidly,  and  forms 
an  ezBeedingly  xmtj  loose,  conical,  tapenng  head.  The 
timber  is  very  solid  and  heavy  ；  and  the  tree  is  said  to  grow 
to  enormouB  size  in  its  native  country  ；  BoDge,  who  accom- 
panied the  missioii  firom  Russia  to  Pekin,  states  that  he  saw 
near  a  Pagoda,  an  immense  Ginko  tree,  with  a  trunk 
neariy  forty  feet  in  ciicumferenoey  and  still  in  foil  vigour  of 
vegetation.* 

♦  Boll  da  U  8oc  d,Agir,  du  depart,  de  rHemnlt  Aib.  Brit. 
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Althoogfa  nearly  related  to  the  Pine  tribes  and  foiming, 
appoiently,  die  connecting  link  between  the  wnxfenB  and 
exogenous  tiees,  yet  unlike  the  fonner  tdbe,  the  wood  ^ 
the  tree  is  perfectly  free  from  resiiL 

The  Ginko  tree  is  so  great  a  botanical  curiosity,  and  is  so 
singularly  beautiful  -when  clad  with  its  fem-like  fdiage,  that 
it  is  strikingly  adapted  to  add  ornament  and  inteiest  to  the 
pLeasuxe-grcmnd.  As  the  foliage  is  of  that  kind  which  must 
be  viewed  near  by  to  understaiid  its  peculiarity,  and  as  the 
fonn  and  outline  of  the  tree  are  pleasing,  and  harmoDize 
well  with  buildings,  we  would  recommend  that  it  be  plants 
ed  near  the  house,  where  its  utiiqtie  chaneter  can  be  readily 
seen  and  appreciated* 

Saliaburia  adiantifolia  is  the  only  speeiea  In  the 
United  States  it  appears  to  flourish  best  in  a  liefa  fertile  8oil| 
lather  dry  than  otherwise.  South  of  Albany  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  a  most  valuable  ac- 
qmmtiim  to  our  catalogue  cf  trees  of  the  first  class.  It  has 
hitherto  been  propagated  chiefly  from  layers ;  but  cuttings 
of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  planted  early  in  the  spring, 
in  a  fine  sandy  loam,  and  kept  ahaded  and  watered,  will 
also  root  without  mnch  diffietdtyv  When  the  old  trees  al- 
ready meDtioned,  (wfaich  haT^  doubdess  been  raised  firom 
seed,)  begin  to  blossom,  plants  reaied  from  them  by  cuttings 
or  grafts,  will,  of  course,  produce  blossoms  and  fruit  much 
moie  speedily  than  when  reared  firom  the  nnu 


The  American  Cypress  Take^  Taxodium. 


Not  Ord.   Conifers.       Lin.  SysL  Monocia,  Monadelphia. 

The  Southern  or  Deciduous  cypress,  ( Tiixodium  disti- 
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cAtim,*)  is  one  of  the  most  majestic,  useful,  and  beautiful  trees 
of  the  southern  part  of  North  America.  Naturally,  it  is 
not  found  growing  north  of  Maryland,  or  the  south  pait 
of  Delaware,  but  below  that  boundary  it  becomes  extremely 
multiplied.  The  low  grounds  and  alluyial  soils  subject  to 
inundations,  are  constantly  covered  with  this  tree  ；  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  arid  other  great  western  rivers, 
for  more  than  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  those  vast  marshes, 
caused  by  the  periodical  bursting  and  oveiflowing  of  their 
banks,  are  filled  with  huge  and  almost  endless  growths  of 
this  tree,  called  Cypress  swamps.  Beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  its  geograjdiical  range  extends  to 
Mexico  ；  and  Michaux  estimates  that  it  is  found  more  or 
less  abundantly,  over  a  range  of  country  more  than  3000 
miles  in  extent 

"  In  the  swamps  of  the  southern  states  and  the  Floridas, 
on  whose  deep  miry  soil  a  new  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is 
deposited  every  year  by  the  floods,  the  Cypress  attains  its 
utmost  development.  The  largest  stocks  are  120  feet  in 
height,  and  from  25  to  40  feet  in  ciicumference,  above  the 
conical  base,  which  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always 
thiee  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  continued  diameter  of  the 
trunk;  in  felling  them,  the  negroes  are  obliged  to  raise 
themselves  upon  scaffolds  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  the  largest  stocks,  particularly  of  suah  as  are 
most  exposed  to  inundation,  are  charged  with  conical  pro- 
tuberances, commonly  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
and  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  in  thickness;  these  are 
always  hollow,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  bark,  like  the  roots  which  they  resemble  also  in  the 
softness  of  their  wood  ；  they  exhibit  no  sign  of  vegetation, 
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and  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  shoots  by  wound- 
ing their  surface,  and  covering  them  with  earth.  No  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  their  existence :  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
Cypress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height  ；  they  are  not  made  use  of,  except  by 
the  negroes  for  bee-hives."  • 

"  The  foliage  is  open,  light,  and  of  a  fresh,  agreeable  tint  ； 
each  leaf  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  consists  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  leaflets,  upon  a  common  stem.  The  leaflets 
are  small,  fine,  and  somewhat  arching,  with  the  convex  side 
outwards.  In  the  autumn,  they  change  from  a  light  green 
to  a  dull  red,  and  are  shed  soon  after." 

"The  Cypress  blooms  in  Carolina,  about  the  first  of 
February.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  separate- 
ly, by  the  same  tree  ；  the  first  in  flexible  pendulous  aments, 
and  the  second  in  bunches,  scarcely  apparent.  The  cones 
are  about  as  large  as  the  thumb,  hard,  round,  of  an  uneven 
surface,  and  stored  with  small  irregular  ligneous  seeds, 
containing  a  cylindrical  kernel  ；  they  are  ripe  in  October, 
and  retain  their  productive  virtue  for  two  years."* 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  Cypress  in  its  native  soils. 
In  the  middle  states  it  is  planted  only  as  an  ornamental  tree  ； 
and  while  in  the  south,  its  great  abundance  causes  it  to  be 
neglected  or  disregarded  as  such,  its  rarity  here  allows  us 
fully  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  North  of  the  43^  of  latitude 
it  will  not  probably  stand  the  winter  without  protection  ；  but 
south  of  that,  it  will  attain  a  good  size.  The  finest  planted 
specimen  which  we  have  seen,  and  one  which  is  probably 
equal  in  grandeur  to  almost  any  in  their  native  swamps,  is 
growing  in  the  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia. 

♦  N.  A.  Sylva,  U.  33S. 
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That  garden  was  formed  by  the  father  of  American  botanists, 
John  Bartram,  who  explored  the  southern  and  western  terri- 
tories, then  vast  wilds,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  furnish  the 
savans  and  gardens  of  Europe,  with  the  productions  of  the 
new  world,  and  who  commenced  the  living  collection, 
now  unequalled,  of  American  trees,  in  his  own  garden.  In 
the  lower  part  of  it  stands  the  great  Cypress^  a  tree  of  noble 
dimensions,  measuring  at  this  time  130  feet  in  height,  and 
26  in  ciicumference.  The  tree  was  held  by  Bartram's  son, 
William,  while  his  father  assisted  in  planting  it,  ninety-nine 
years  since.  The  elder  Bartram  at  the  time  expressed  to 
his  son,  the  hope  that  the  latter  might  live  to  see  it  a  large 
tree.  Long  before  he  died  (not  many  years  since,)  it  had 
become  the  prodigy  of  the  garden,  and  gieat  numbers  from 
the  neighbouring  city  annually  visit  it,  to  admire  its  vast 
size,  and  recline  beneath  its  ample  shade. 

The  foliage  of  the  Cypress  is  peculiar  ；  for  while  it  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  Hemlock,  Yew,  and  other  evergreen  trees, 
its  cheerful  bright  green  tint,  and  loose  airy  tufts  of  foliage, 
give  it  a  character  of  great  lightness  and  elegance.  In  young 
trees,  the  form  of  the  head  is  pyramidal  or  pointed;  but 
when  they  become  old,  Michaux  remarks,  the  head  becomes 
widely  spread,  and  even  depressed,  thus  assuming  a  re- 
markably picturesque  aspect.  This  is  also  heightened  by 
the  deep  furrows  or  channels  in  the  trunk,  and  the  singular 
excrescences  or  knobs  already  described,  which,  jutting  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  give  a  strange  ruggedness  to  the 
surface  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  branches.  A  single 
Cypress  standing  alone,  like  that  in  the  Bartram  Garden,  is 
a  grand  object,  uniting  with  the  expression  of  great  elegance 
and  lightness  in  its  foliage,  that  of  magnificence,  when  we 
perceive  its  extraordinary  height,  and  huge  stem  and  branches. 
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In  composition,  the  Cypress  produces  the  happiest  effect, 
when  it  is  planted  with  the  hemlock  and  firs,  which  it  har- 
monizes well  with  in  the  form  of  its  foliage,  while  its  soft 
light  green  hue  is  beautifully  oppo^  to  the  richer  and 
darker  tints  of  those  thickly-clad  evergreens.  Wherever 
there  is  a  moist  and  rather  rich  soil,  the  Cypress  may  be 
advantageously  planted  ；  for  although  we  have  seen  it  thrive 
well  on  a  fertile  dry  loam,  yet  to  attain  all  its  lofty  propor- 
tions, it  requires  a  soil  where  its  thirsty  roots  can  drink  in  a 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  lliere  its  growth  is  quite 
rapid  ；  and  although  it  may,  at  first,  suffer  a  little  from  the 
cold  at  the  north,  in  severe  winters,  yet  it  continues  its 
progress,  and  ultimately  becomes  a  stately  tree. 

In  many  parts  of  the  soutbem  states,  the  timber  of  this 
tree,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  extensively  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  firame  work  and  outer  covering  of  houses. 
It  is  also  esteemed  for  shingles  ；  and  a  large  trade  has  long 
been  carried  on  from  the  south  in  Cypress  shingles.  Posts 
made  of  this  tree  are  found  to  be  very  lasting  ；  and  it  is  also 
employed  for  water  pipes,  masts  of  vessels,  etc.  In  the 
north,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Pine  timber  ；  but  in  many 
southern  cities,  particularly  New-Orleans,  it  will  be  found  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  almost  every  building. 

In  the  nurseries,  the  Cypress  is  usually  propagated  from 
the  seed  ；  and  as  it  sends  down  strong  roots,  it  should  be 
transplanted  where  it  is  finally  to  grow,  before  it  attains  too 
great  a  development. 

The  European  Cypress,  {Cupresstis  sempervirens,)  a 
beautiful  evergreen  tree,  shaped  like  a  small  Lombaidy 
poplar,  which  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  churchyards 
and  cemeteries  abroad,  is  unfortunately  too  tender  to  endure 
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the  winter  in  any  of  the  states  north  of  Virginia.  South  of 
that  state,  it  may  probably  become  naturalized,  and  serve  to 
add  to  the  catalogue  of  beautiful  indigenous  evergreen  trees. 

From  its  dark  and  sombre  tint,  and  perpetual  verdure,  it 
is  peculiarly  the  emblem  of  grief: 

"  Binde  you  my  biowi  with  mourning  Cyparasie, 
And  palish  twige  of  deadlier  poplar  tree, 
Or  if  tome  sadder  ifaBdet  ye  can  devise, 
Thofle  ladder  ahsdM  vaile  my  light-loathing  eyei.** 

Bp.  Hall. 


The  Larch  Tree.  Larix. 
NaL  Ord,   Conifers.         Lin.  Sytt.   MonoBcia*  Monadelphia. 

The  Larch  is  a  resinous  cone-bearing  tree,  belonging  to 
the  Pine  family^  but  differing  from  that  genus  in  the  annual 
shedding  of  its  leaves  like  other  deciduous  trees.  In 
Europe,  it  is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines  ；  and  in  America,  is  indigenous  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Canadas.  The  leaves 
are  collected  in  little  bunches,  and  the  branches  shoot  out 
from  the  main  stem  in  a  horizontal,- or,  more  generally,  in  a 
declining  position. 

For  picturesque  beauty,  the  Larch  is  almost  unrivalled. 
Unlike  most  other  trees  which  must  grow  old,,  uncouth,  and 
misshapen,  before  they  can  attain  that  expression,  this  is 
singularly  so,  as  soon  almost  as  it  begins  to  assume  the 
stature  of  a  tree.  In  can  never  be  called  a  beautiful  tree,  so 
far  as  beauty  consists  in  smooth  outlines,  a  finely  rounded 
head,  or  gracefully  drooping  branches.   But  it  has  what  is 
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perhaps  more  valuable,  as  being  more  rare, ― the  expression 
of  boldness,  and  pictuiesqueness,  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  it  seems  to  have  caught  from  the  wild  and  rugged 
chasms,  locks,  and  precipices  of  its  native  mountains' 
There  its  irregular  and  spiry  top,  and  brooches,  harmonize 
admirably  with  the  abrupt  variation  of  the  suirounding 
bills,  and  suit  well  tbe  gloomy  grandeur  of  those  frowning 
heights. 


tnt-m.  TO  B-'M  LnHll.l 

Like  all  big^y  aqnessWe  and  chamcteristic  trees,  much 
moie  care  is  necessary  in  introducing  the  Larch  into  artifi- 
cial scenery  judiciously,  than  round-headed  trees.  If  planted 
in  abundance,  it  becomes  monotonous,  fixtm  the  similitude  of 
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its  form  in  different  specimens  ；  it  should  therefore  be  intro- 
duced sparingly,  and  always  for  some  special  purpose. 
This  purpose  may  be,  either  to  give  spirit  to  a  group  of 
other  trees,  to  strengthen  the  already  picturesque  character 
of  a  scene,  or  to  give  life  and  variety  to  one  naturally  tame 
and  uninteresting.   All  these  objects  can  be  fully  effected 
by  the  Larch  ；  and  although  it  is  by  far  the  most  suited  to 
harmonize  with,  and  strengthen  the  expression  of  scener  y 
naturally  grand,  or  picturesque,  with  which  it  most  readily 
enters  into  combination,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  taste,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  so  marked  a  tree  should  not  be  employed 
in  giving    additional  expression  to  scenery  of  a  tamer 
character. 

The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  this  tree  when  planted 
upon  thin,  barren,  and  dry  soils,  is  another  great  merit  which 
it  possesses  as  an  ornamental  tree  ；  and  it  is  also  a  neces- 
sary one  to  enable  it  to  thrive  well  on  those  very  rocky  and 
barren  soils,  where  it  is  most  in  character  with  the  surround- 
ing objects.  It  is  highly  valuable  to  produce  effect  or  shel- 
ter suddenly,  on  portions  of  an  estate,  too  thin  or  meagre  in 
their  soil,  to  afford  the  sustenance  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  many  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  Larch  is  the  great  timber  tree  of  Europe.  Its  wood 
is  remarkably  heavy,  strong,  and  durable,  exceeding  in  all 
those  qualities  the  best  English  oak*  To  these,  it  is  said  to 
add  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  uninflammable,  and 
resisting  the  influence  of  heat  for  a  long  time.  Vitruvius 
relates  that  when  Caesar  attacked  the  castle  of  Larignum, 
near  the  Alps,  whose  gate  was  commanded  by  a  tower  built 
of  this  wood,  from  the  top  of  which  the  besieged  annoyed 
him  with  their  stones  and  darts,  he  commanded  his  army  to 
surround  it  with  faggots,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole.  When 
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however  all  the  former  was  consumed,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  the  Larch  tower  uninjured.*  The  wood  is  also  recom- 
mended for  the  decks  of  ressels,  and  the  masts  of  ships,  as 
it  is  little  liable  either  to  fly  in  splinters  in  an  engagement, 
or  to  catch  fire  readily. 

In  Great  Britain,  immense  plantations  of  this  tree  are 
made  with  a  view  to  profit  ；  and  although  as  yet  nothing 
like  rearing  trees  for  timber  has  been  attempted  here,  never- 
theless the  time  must  come  when  our  attention  will  neces- 
sarily be  turned  in  this  diiectkm.  When  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Larch  will  be  found  to  be  as  much 
an  object  of  profit,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  our  steiile  soils  in  some  districts,  might 
now  be  profitably  planted  with  this  tree. 

In  Scotland,  the  Laich  was  first  introduced  in  the  year 
1738,  when  eleven  plants  were  given  to  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
who  afterwards  struck  by  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and 
the  excellency  of  their  timber,  planted  thousands  of  acres 
with  them.  As  a  specimen  of  what  is  done  in  timber 
growing  abroad,  and  the  peculiar  capacity  of  the  Larch  for 
thriTing  on  poor  soils,  we  shall  make  some  extracts  from 
the  account  given  of  its  growth  in  Scotland,  by  Sir  T.  D. 
Lauder. 

"  The  late  Duke  of  Athol  planted  large  districts^  with  this 
tree,  and  thereby  converted  the  heathy  wastes  into  valuable 
forests  ；  but  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  improvement  he 
thus  created*  The  Larch  being  a  deciduous  tree,  sheds  upon 
the  earth  so  great  a  shower  of  decayed  spines  every  succeed- 

•  Newton*!  VitraWiu*p,  40. 
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ing  autumn,  that  the  annual  addition  which  is  made  to  the 
soil,  cannot  be  less,  than  from  a  third  of  an  inch  to  half  an 
inch,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trees.  This  we 
have  often  had  opportunities  of  proving,  by  our  remarks 
made  on  the  surfaces  of  newly  cleaned  pleasure  walks. 
The  result  of  planting  a  moor  with  Larches  then,  is,  that 
when  the  trees  have  grown  so  much  as  to  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture  on  the  surface,  the  heath  is  soon  exterminated  ； 
and  the  soil  gradually  increasing  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  leaflets  annually  thrown  down  by  the  Larches,  grass 
begins  to  grow  as  the  trees  rise  in  elevation,  so  as  to  allow 
greater  freedom  for  the  circulation  of  the  air  below, ~ and 
thus,  land  which  was  not  worth  one  shilling  an  acre,  be- 
comes most  valuable  pasture  ；  and  we  can  say  that  our  own 
experience  amply  bears  out  the  fact.  The  Duke  of  Athol 
found  that  the  value  of  the  pasture  in  oak  copses,  was  worth 
five  or  six  shillings  (sterling)  per  acre,  for  eight  years  only, 
in  twenty-four,  when  the  c6pse  is  cut  down  again.  Under 
a  Scotch  fir  plantation  it  is  not  worth  sixpence  more  per 
acre,  than  it  was  before  it  was  planted  ；  under  Beech  and 
Spruce,  it  is  worth  less  than  it  was  before.  But  under 
Larch,  where  the  ground  was  not  worth  one  shilling  per 
acre,  before  it  was  planted,  the  pasture  becomes  worth  from 
eight  to  ten  shillings  an  acre,  after  the  first  thirty  years, 
when  all  the  thinnings  have  been  completed,  and  the  trees 
left  for  naval  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  to  the 
acre,  and  twelve  feet  apart. 

The  Larch  is  a  very  quick  grower.  Between  1740,  and 
1744,  eleven  trees  were  planted  at  Blair,  the  girths  of  which, 
at  growths  from  seventy-three  to  seventy-six  years,  ranged 
from  eight  feet  two  inches,  to  ten  feet.  This  lot  was  calcula- 
ted to  average  one  hundred  feet  each,  in  the  whole,  one 
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thousand  two  hundred  feet.  The  total  measurement  of  this 
lot  of  twenty-two  trees,  therefore,  is  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  which  at  the  moderate  value 
of  two  shillings  per  foot,  would  give  the  sum  of  £264,  10^. 
($1174)  for  twenty-two  Larch  trees,  of  something  under 
eighty  years  old.  We  find  by  the  Duke  of  Athol's  tables  of 
measurement,  that  trees  planted  by  him  in  1743,  were  nine 
feet  thiee  inches  in  circumference/  when  measured  at  four 
feet  firom  the  ground,  in  1795. 

The  plantations  of  Laich  made  by  Tkike  James  of  Athol, 
between  1733  and  1759,  amounted  to  one  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  trees.  Of  these,  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  were  cut  down  between  1809  and  1816. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  had  the  satisfaction  to  behold  a  British 
frigate  built  in  1819  and  1820  at  Woolwich  yard,  out  of 
timber  planted  at  Blair  and  Dunkeld,  by  himself  and  the 
Duke  his  predecessor.  And  the  extensive  and  increasing 
Larch  forests  of  those  districts,  may  yet  be  called  upon  largely 
to  supply  both  our  naval  and  mercantile  dock-yards.  Mankind 
are  pione  to  cherish  and  embalm  the  memory  of  individuals 
whose  claims  to  notoriety  have  originated  in  their  wide-spread 
destruction  of  the  human  race  ；  but  they  are  too  apt  to  forget 
those  who  have  been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  That  a 
vessel  formed  fiom  trees  of  his  introduction  and  planting, 
should  have  waved  the  British  flag  over  the  ocean,  is  likely 
to  be  all  the  reward  contemporaneous  or  posthumous,  which 
will  ever  adhere  to  the  noble  Duke,  for  the  great  good  he  has 
done  to  his  country,  and  for  the  blessed  legacy  he  has  left  to 
his  descendants,  by  the  plantation  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-thiee  English  acres  of  ground, 
which  consumed  abQve  twentynseven  millions,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  thousand,  and  six  hundred  trees. 
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The  following  is  the  probable  supply  of  Laich  timber  from 
Athol,  beginning  twelve  years  from  1817. 

Load*  annually. 


12  years  before  cutting,  or  in  1829 

12  yean  before  cutting,   •  ,   1841  4,250 

―    •                                1851  8,000 

1859  18,000 

1867  90,000 

1883  52,000  i 

""  120,000  ( 


10  do.  do. 

8  do.  do. 

8  do.  do. 

16  do.  do. 

3  do.  do. 


%  \  ^%7^?i^^e'd^out"^  \  1889  130.000 


Scotch  tcTM  aboat 

2/)00 
3,000 

1«500 


72  yean.  Scotch  acres,  7,000 

The  Larch  is  unquestionably  the  most  enduring  timber 
that  we  have.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  the  red  wood  or 
heart  wood  is  not  formed  at  all  in  the  other  resinous  trees, 
till  they  have  lived  for  a  good  many  years,  the  Larch,  on  the 
contrary,  begins  to  make  it  soon  after  it  is  planted  ；  and 
while  you  may  fell  a  Scotch  fir  of  thirty  years  old,  and  find 
no  red  wood  in  it,  you  can  hardly  cut  down  a  young  Larch 
large  enough  to  be  a  walking  stick,  without  finding  just  such 
a  proportion  of  red  wood  compared  to  its  diameter  as  a  tree, 
as  you  will  find  in  the  largest  Larch  tree  in  the  forest,  com- 
pared to  its  diameter.  To  prove  the  value  of  the  Larch  as  a 
timber  tree,  several  experiments  were  made  in  the  river 
Thames.  Posts  of  equal  thickness  and  strength,  some  of 
Larch  and  others  of  oak,  were  driven  down  facing  the  river 
wall,  where  they  were  alternately  covered  with  water  by  the 
effect  of  the  tide,  and  then  left  dry  by  its  fall.  This  species 
of  alternation  is  the  most  trying  of  all  circumstances  for  the 
endurance  of  timber  ；  and  accordingly  the  oaken  posts 
decayed,  and  were  twice  renewed  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  while  those  that  were  made  of  the  Larch,  remained 
altogether  unchanged. 

Besides  the  foregoing  species,  {Lmrix  EuropeOj)  we  have 
two  native  sorts  much  resembling  it;  which  are  chiefly 
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found  in  the  states  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New-Hampshire. 
These  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Red  Larch,  {L.  Micro- 
carpoj)  and  the  Black  Larch,  {L.  pendula)  ；  which  latter  is 
often  called  Hackmatack,  In  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Unions 
these  often  grow  to  80  and  100  feet  high  ；  but  in  the  middle 
states,  they  are  only  seen  in  the  swamps,  and  appear  not  to 
thrive  60  -well  except  in  such  situations.  For  this  reason 
the  European  Laich  is  of  course  greatly  preferable  when 
plantations  aie  to  be  made,  either  for  profit  or  ornament. 
The  latter  is  generally  increased  from  seed  in  the  nuiseries. 

The  American  larches  are  well  worthy  a  place  where 
sufficient  moisture  can  be  commanded,  as  their  peculiar 
forms  are  striking,  though  not  so  finely  picturesque  as  that 
of  the  European  species. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Massachusetts,  we  have  observed 
them  in  their  native  soils  growing  70  or  80  feet  high,  and 
assuming  a  highly  pleasing  appearance.  Their  foliage  is 
bluish-green,  and  more  delicate  ；  yet  altogether  the  American 
Larch  appears  to  be  more  stiff  and  fonnal  (except  far  north,) 
than  the  foreign  tree. 


The  Virgilia  Tree,  Virgilia.* 

NaL  Ord,  Le^mincee,     Lin.  SysL    Decandria,  Monogynia. 

This  fine  American  tree,  still  very  rare  in  our  ornamental 
plantations,  is  a  native  of  west  Tennessee,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  and  in  its  wild  localities  seems  confined 
to  rather  narrow  limits.  It  was  named,  when  first  dis- 
covered, after  the  poet  Virgil,  whose  agreeable  Oeorgics 

*CladeMtni  tineloria.   Torretfond  Qray, 
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have  endeared  him  to  all  lovers  of  nature,  and  a  country 
life. 

The  Virgilia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  that  class  of  trees  bearing  papilionaceous,  or  pea-shaped 
flowers,  and  pinnate  leaves,  of  which  the  common  locust  may 
serve  as  a  familiar  example.  It  grows  to  a  fine,  rather  broad 
head,  about  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  dense  and  luxuriant 
foliage ~ much  more  massy,  and  finely  tufted,  than  that  of  mos^ 
other  pinnated  leaved  tiees.  Each  leaf  is  composed  of  seven 
or  eight  leaflets,  thiee  or  four  inches  long,  and  half  that 
breadth,  the  whole  leaf  being  more  than  a  foot  in  length. 
These  expand  rather  late  in  the  spring,  and  are,  about  the 
middle  ci  May,  followed  by  numerous  terminal  racemes,  or 
clusters  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  pea-shapedblossoms, 
of  a  pure  white.  These  clusters  are  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  quite  broad,  the  flowers  daintily  formed,  and 
arranged  in  a  much  more  graceful,  loose,  and  easy  manner, 
than  those  of  the  locust.  They  have  a  very  agreeable,  slight 
perfume,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  the  whole  effect  of 
the  tree,  when  standing  singly  on  a  lawn  and  filled  with 
blossoms,  is  highly  elegant. 

When  the  blossoms  disappear,  they  are  followed  by  the 
pods,  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  three  or  four 
inches  long,  containing  a  few  seeds.  These  ripen  in  July 
or  August. 

This  tree  is  frequently  called  the  Yellow-wood^  in  its 
native  haunts ― its  heart  wood  abounding  in  a  fine  yellow 
colouring  matter,  which,  however,  is  said  to  be  rather 
difficult  to  fix,  or  render  permanent  The  bark  is  beauti- 
fully smooth,  and  of  a  greenish  giay  colour.  In  autumn,  the 
leaves,  when  they  die  of^  take  a  lively  yellow  tint 

This  tree  grows  pretty  rapidly,  and  is  very  agreeable  in  its 
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form  and  foliage,  even  while  young.  It  commences  flower- 
ing when  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  with  confidence  to  the  amateui  of  choice  trees  as 
worthy  of  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  smallest  collection. 

The  only  species  known  is  VirgUia  lutea.  It  was  first 
described  by  Michaux,  and  was  sent  to  England,  about  the 
year  1812.  Quite  the  finest  planted  q)ecimen8  within  our 
knowledge  are  growing  in  some  of  the  old  seats  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  several, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  both 
in  their  form  and  blossoms.  A  small  specimen  on  our  lawn, 
eighteen  feet  high,  blossoms  now  very  profusely. 


The  Patjlownia  Tree.  Paulawnia, 
Not.  Ord,  Serohpnlriaceffi.         Lin,  SysL   ■  ''  ■  ' 

The  Paulownia  is  an  entirely  new  ornamental  tree  very 
lately  introduced  into  our  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
firom  Japan,  and  is  likely  to  prove  haidy  here,  wherever 
the  Ailantus  stands  the  winter,  being  naturally  from  the 
same  soil  and  climate  as  that  tree.  It  has  already  attained  a 
great  notoriety  in  the  gardening  world  of  the  other  conti- 
nent; and  firom  a  cost  of  four  or  five  guineas  a  plant,  it  is 
now  reduced  to  as  many  shillings,  being  very  readily  pro- 
pagated. In  the  north  of  France,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  equally  so  here,  south  of  the  latitude 
of  Boston.  With  our  own  plants  being  newly  received,  we 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  point. 

The  Paulownia  is  remarkable  for  the  long  size  of  its 
foliage  and  the  great  rapidity  of  its  growth.  The  largest 
leaves  are  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  slightly  rough  or 
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hairy,  and  serrated  on  the  edges.  They  are  heart-shaped 
and  have  been  likened  to  those  of  the  Catalpa,  but  they 
perhaps  moie  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  common  sun- 
flower. 

In  its  growth,  this  tree,  while  young,  equals  or  exceeds  the 
Ailantus.  In  rich  soils,  near  Paris,  it  has  produced  shoots, 
in  a  single  season,  12  or  14  feet  in  leng^.  After  being  two 
or  three  years  planted,  it  commences  yielding  its  blossoms 
in  ponicled  clusters.  These  are  bluish  lilac,  of  an  open 
mouthed,  tubular  form,  are  very  abundantly  distributed,  and, 
together  with  the  large  foliage,  and  the  robust  habit  of 
growth,  give  this  tree  a  gay  and  diking  appearance.  Its 
flower  buds  open  during  the  last  of  April,  or  early  in  May, 
and  have  a  slight,  syringo-like  perfume. 

The  Paulownia,  though  yet  very  rare,  is  easy  of  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings ― and  even  pieces  of  the  roots  grow  freely. 
Should  it  prove  as  hardy  as  (from  our  fine  dry  summers  for 
ripening  its  wood,)  we  confidently  anticipate,  it  will  be  worthy 
of  a  prominent  place  in  every  arrangement  of  choice  orna- 
mental trees. 
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SECTION  V. 


EVERGREEN  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  History  and  DMcription  of  all  the  finest  Hardy  Evergrem  Trees.  Rcvaus  on  TRsn 
ujrscrs  in  Landbcapk  Oardbnino,  Inditiduaz.lt  and  m  CowosmoN.  Their  Culti- 
▼adOD,  etc  Th«  PinM.  The  Fin.  The  Cedar  of  LebwioB,  and  the  Deodar  Cadar.  The 
Red  Cedar.  The  Arbor  Vitc  The  Holly.  The  Taw,  etc 


NaL  Ord,   Coniferte.      Lin,  Syst,   Monoecia,  Monadelphia. 


their  wood  in  civil  and  naval  architecture,  and  for  various 
other  purposes,  is  more  generally  used  than  any  other.  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  there  are  ten  species  ；  in 
the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  including 
Mexico,  there  are  fourteen  ；  in  Europe  fourteen  ；  in  Asia, 
eight,  and  in  Africa,  two  species.  All  the  colder  parts  of  the 
old  world ~ the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  vast  tracts  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Ger- 


Beneath  the  forest's  ■kirt  I  reit, 

Whose  bnoching  Pinet  rise  dark  and  high, 
And  hear  the  breecei  of  the  West 

Among  the  threaded  foliag*  tigh. 


BftTAJIT. 


The  Pine  Tree.  Pinus. 


H  E  Pines  compose  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant genus  of  etrergreen  trees.  In 
either  continent  they  form  the  densest 
and  most  extensive  forests  known,  and 
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many,  Poland,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  millions  of  acres  in  our 
own  country,  abound  with  immense  and  interminable  forests 
of  Pine.  Capable  of  enduring  extreme  cold,  growing  on 
thin  soils,  and  flourishing  in  an  atmosphere,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  which  is  not  greater  than  37®  or  38^  Fahrenheit, 
they  are  found  as  far  north  aS  latitude  68*^  in  Lapland  ； 
while  on  mountaina  they  grow  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
any  other  aborescent  plant.  On  Mount  Blanc,  the  Pines 
grow  within  2,800  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.*  In 
Mexico,  also,  Humboldt  found  them  higher  than  any  other 
tree  ；  and  Lieut.  Glennie  describes  them  as  growing  in  thick 
forests  on  the  mountain  of  Popocotapetl,  as  high  as  12,693 
feet,  beyond  which  altitude  vegetation  ceases  entirely.t 

The  Pines  aie，  most  of  them,  trees  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  lofty  growth,  varying  from  40  to  160，  or  even 
200  feet  in  height  in  favourable  situations,  rising  with  a 
perpendicular  trunk,  which  is  rarely  divided  into  branches, 
bearing  much  proportionate  size  to  the'  main  stem,  as  in 
most  deciduous  trees.  The  branches  are  much  more  hori- 
zontal than  those  of  the  latter  class,  (excepting  the  Laich.) 
The  leaves  are  linear  or  needle-shaped,  and  are  always 
found  arranged  in  little  parcels  of  from  two  to  six,  the  num- 
ber varying  in  the  different  s^iecies.  The  blossoms  aie 
produced  in  spring,  and  the  seedis,  borne  in  cones,  are  not 
ripened,  in  many  sorts,  until  the  following  autumn.  Every 
part  of  the  stem  abounds  in  a  resinous  juice,  which  is  ex- 
tracted, and  forms  in  the  various  shapes  of  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 
turpentine,  balsam,  etc.,  a  considerable  article  of  trade  and 
export. 

As  ornamental  trees,  the  Pines  are  peculiarly  valuable  for 

*  Edinburgfa  Phil.  Journ. 

t  Proc.  Geological  Soe.  Lond.  Aib. 
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the  deep  verdure  of  their  foliage,  which,  unchanged  by  the 
severity  of  the  seasons,  is  beautiful  at  all  periods,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  winter  ；  for  the  picturesque  forms  which  many 
of  them  assume  when  fully  grown  ；  and  for  the  effectual 
shelter  and  protection  which  they  afford  in  cold,  bleak,  and 
exposed  situations.  We  shall  here  particularize  those  spe- 
cies, natives  of  either  hemispheres,  that  cure  most  valuable  to 
the  planter,  and  are  also  capable  of  enduring  the  open  ？ dr  of 
the  middle  states. 

The  White  Pine,  (P.  strtAus,)  called  also  Sapling  Pine, 
and  Apple  Pine,  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  Wey- 
mouth Pine  abroad,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  North 
American  tiee  of  the  genus.  The  foliage  is  much  lighter  in 
colour,  more  delicate  in  texture,  and  the  whole  tufting  of  the 
leaves  more  airy  and  pleasing  than  that  of  the  other  species. 
It  is  also  beautiful  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  from  a  young 
plant  to  a  stately  tree  of  150  feet.  When  it  grows  in  strong 
soil,  it  becomes  thick  and  compact  in  its  head  ；  but  its  most 
beautiful  form  is  displayed  when  it  stands  in  a  dry  and  gra- 
velly site  ；  there  it  shoots  up  with  a  majestic  and  stately 
shaft,  studded  every  six  or  eight  feet  with  horizontal  tiers  of 
branches  and  foliage.  The  hue  of  the  leaves  is  much  paler, 
and  less  sombre  than  that  of  the  other  native  sorts  ；  and  be- 
ing less  stiffly  set  upon  the  branches,  is  more  easily  put  in 
motion  by  the  wind  ；  the  muimuring  of  the  wind  among 
the  Pine  tops  is,  poetically,  thought  to  give  out  a  rather 
melancholy  sound : ― 

"  The  Pines  of  McBoalus  were  heard  to  mouni, 
And  somidi  of  wo  along  the  grave  wore  borne," 

says  Vii^il,  speaking  of  the  European  Pine.  But  the  mur- 
mur of  the  slight  breeze  among  the  foliage  of  the  White 
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Pine  gives  out  a  remarkably  soothing  and  agreeable  sound, 
which  agrees  better  with  the  description  of  Leigh  Hunt : 

"  And  then  there  fled  by  me  a  rash  of  air 
That  8tiir*d  ap  all  the  other  foliage  there, 
Filling  the  solitude  with  panting  tongues, 
At  which  the  Pmea  woke  up  into  their  aongi, 
Shaking  their  choral  locks" 

Pickering,  one  of  our  own  poets,  thus  characterizes  the 
melody : 

"  The  orenhadowing  pinei  alone,  through  which  I  toom, 
Th«ir  verdure  keep,  although  it  daiker  looki  ； 
And  hark  ！  aa  it  comes  aighing  through  the  grove, 
The  ezhaiuted  gale,  a  spirit  there  awakes, 
Ttiat  wild  and  melancholy  mtiric  makes." 

This  species ~ the  White  Pine ~ seldom  becomes  flattened 
or  rounded  on  the  summit  in  old  age,  like  many  other  sorts, 
but  preserves  its  graceful  and  tapering  form  entire.  Prom 
its  pleasing  growth  and  colour,  we  consider  it  by  far  the 
most  desirable  kind  for  planting  in  the  proximity  of  build- 
ings, and  its  growth  for  an  evergreen  is  also  quite  rapid. 

The  leaves  of  the  White  Pine  are  thickly  disposed  on  the 
branches,  in  little  bundles  or  parcels  of  five.  The  cones 
are  about  five  inches  long  ；  they  hang,  when  nearly  ripe,  in 
a  pendulous  manner  from  the  branches,  and  open,  to  shed 
their  seeds,  about  the  first  of  October.  The  bark  on  trees 
less  than  twenty  years  old,  is  remarkably  smooth,  but  be- 
comes cracked  and  rough,  like  that  of  the  other  Pines,  when 
they  grow  old,  although  it  never  splits  and  separates  itself 
from  the  trunk  in  scales,  as  in  other  species.  , 

The  great  forests  of  White  Pine  lie  in  the  northern  parts 
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of  the  Union  ；  and  the  geographical  range  of  this  tree  is 
comprised  chiefly  between  New- York  and  the  47th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  it  being  neither  capable  of  resisting  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  south,  nor  the  intense  cold  of  the  extreme  north- 
em  jegions.  In  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the 
White  Pine  abounds  in  various  situations,  adapting  itself  to 
every  variety  of  soil,  from  dry,  gravelly  upland,  to  swamps 
constantly  wet.  Michaux  measured  two  trunks  near  the 
river  Kennebec,  one  of  which  was  154  feet  long,  and  64 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  other  144  feet  long,  and  44  inches 
in  diameter,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Dr.  Dwight 
also  mentions  a  specimen  on  the  Kattskill  249  feet  long, 
and  several  on  the  ynadilla  200  feet  long,  and  three  in 
diameter*  These,  though  they  aie .remarkable  speeimens, 
show  the  stately  altitude  which  this  fine  species  sometimes 
attains,  equalling  in  majesty  the  grandest  speeimens  of  the 
old  world: 

—―  The  rougher  rinded  Pine, 
The  great  Argoan  ship's  brave  ornament, 
Which,  cereting  with  hii  bigb  top*i  extent 
To  make  the  moimtainf  touch  the  atara  divine, 
Peckf  all  the  foreitwith  embellishment 

StlElfSER. 

The  Yellow  Pine,  (P.  mitisj)  is  a  fine  evergreen,  usually 
reaching  a  stature  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  a  nearly  uniform 
diameter  of  about  18  inches  for  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
The  branches  generally  take  a  handsome  conical  shape,  and 
the  whole  head  considerably  resembles  that  of  the  spruce, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Spruce  Pine,  The  teim 
Yellow  Pine  arises  from  the  colour  of  the  wood  as  con- 
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trasted  with  that  of  the  foregoing  sort,  which  is  white.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  long  and  flexible,  arranged  in  pairs 
upon  the  branches,  and  have  a  fine  dark  green  colour. 
The  cones  are  very  small,  scarcely  measuring  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  are  clothed  on  the  exterior  with  short 
spines.   The  growth  is  quite  slow. 

The  Yellow  Pine  is  rarely  found  above  Albany  to  the 
northward,  but  it  extends  as  far  south  as  the  Floridas.  It 
grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  New-Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  sometimes  measures  five  or  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. In  plantations,  it  has  the  valuable  property  to 
recommend  it,  of  growing  on  the  very  poorest  lands. 

The  Pitch  Pine,  (P.  rigida,)  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  cono- 
mon  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  It  is  very  stiff  and  formal  in  its  growth  when  young, 
but  as  it  approaches  maturity,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  trees  of  the  genus.  The  branches,  which  shoot 
out  horizontally,  bend  downwards  at  the  extremities,  and 
the  top  of  the  tree  when  old,  takes  a  flattened  shape.  The 
whole  air  and  expression  of  the  tree  is  wild  and  romantic, 
and  is  harmonious  with  portions  of  scenery  when  these 
characters  predominate.  The  leaves  are  collected  in  thiees, 
and  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  a  dark  green.  The  cones 
aie  pyramidal,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and  armed 
with  short  spines. 

The  bark  of  this  kind  of  Pine  is  remarkably  rough,  black, 
and  furrowed  even  upon  young  trees :  and  the  wood  is  filled 
with  resinous  sap,  from  which  pitch  and  tar  are  copiously 
supplied.  The  trees  grow  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
both  on  the  most  meagre  soils  and  in  moist  swamps,  with 
almost  equal  facility.  In  the  latter  situations  they  are,  how- 
ever, comparatively  destitute  of  resin,  but  the  stems  often 
rise  to  80  feet  in  elevation. 
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•  The  foregoing  are  the  finest  and  most  important  species 
of  the  north.  The  Red  Pine,  {Pinus  rubra,)  and  the  Gray 
Pine,  are  species  of  small  or  secondary  size,  chiefly  indige- 
nous to  British  America.  The  Jersey  Pine,  {P.  inops,)  is  a 
dwarfish  species,  often  called  the  Scrub  Pine,  which  seldom 
grows  more  than  25  feet  high. 

There  are  some  splendid  species,  that  are  confined  to 
the  southern  states,  where  they  grow  in  great  luxuriance. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these,  is  the  Long-leaved 
Pine,  (P.  australis,)  a  tree  of  70  feet  elevation,  with  superb 
wandlike  foliage,  borne  in  threes,  often  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  The  cones  are  also  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
containing  a  kernel  or  seed  of  agreeable  flavour.  As  this 
tree  grows  as  far  north  as  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  might  be  naturalized  in 
the  climate  of  the  middle  states,  and  think  it  would  become 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our  catalogue  of  ever- 
green trees.  The  Loblolly  Pine,  (P.  Tasda,)  of  Virginia, 
has  also  fine  foliage,  six  inches  or  more  in  length,  and 
grows  to  80  feet  in  height.  Besides  these  already  named, 
the  southern  states  produce  the  Pond  Pine,  (P.  seroHna,) 
which  resembles  considerably  the  Pitch  Pine,  with,  how- 
ever, longer  leaves,  and  the  Table  Mountain  Pine,  (P.  Pun- 
gens,)  which  grows  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  is  found  exclu- 
sively upon  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  range. 

We  must  not  forget  in  this  enumeration  of  the  Pines  of 
North  America,  the  magnificent  species  of  California  and 
the  north-west  coast.  The  most  splendid  of  these  was 
discovered  in  Northern  California,  and  named  the  Pinus 
Lambertiana,  in  honour  of  that  distinguished  botanist,  A. 
B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  London,  the  author  of  a  superb  work 
on  this  genus  of  trees.   It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
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evergreens  in  the  world,  aveiaging  firom  100  to  200  feet  in 
height.  Its  discoverer,  Mr.  Douglass,  the  indefatigable 
collector  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  measured 
one  of  these  trees  that  had  blown  down,  which  was  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-^ven  feet  nine 
inches  in  circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  root,  while 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  root,  it  was 
seventeen  feet  five  inches  in  girth.  This,  it  is  stated,  is  by 
no  means  the  maximum  height  of  the  species.  The  cones 
of  the  Lambert  Pine  measure  sixteen  inches  in  length  ；  and 
the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  those  regions,  either 
roasted  or  made  into  cakes,  after  being  pounded.  The  other 
species  found  by  Mr,  Douglass,  grow  naturally  in  the 
mountain  valleys  of  the  western  coast,  and  several  of  them, 
as  the  Pinus  grandis^  and  TwbUis^  are  almost  as  lofty  as 
the  foregoing  sort  ；  while  Pinus  monticola  and  P.  Sabi- 
nianoj  are  highly  beautiftd  in  their  forms,  and  elegant  in 
foliage.  The  seeds  of  nearly  all  these  sorts  were  first  sent 
to  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where 
many  of  the  young  trees  are  now  growing  ；  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  soon  be  introduced  into  our  plantations, 
which  they  are  so  admirably  calculated,  by  theii  elegant 
foliage  and  stupendous  magnitude,  to  adorn. 

The  European  Pines  next  deserve  oar  attention.  The 
most  common  species  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  the  Scotch 
Pine,  (P.  sylvestriSf)  a  dark,  tall  evergreen  tree,  with  bluish 
foliage,  of  80  feet  in  height,  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
deal  timber  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  of  all  the 
Pines  in  its  growth,  even  on  poor  soils,  and  is,  therefore, 
valuable  in  new  places.  The  Stone  Pine,  (P.  pifiea,)  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  where  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  picturesque  evergreen  tree  of  that  continent  It  belongs 
peculiarly  to  Italy,  and  its  "  vast  canopy,  supported  on  a 
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naked  column  of  great  height,  forms  one  of  the  chief  and 
peculiar  beauties  in  Italian  scenery,  and  in  the  living  land- 
scapes of  Claude."  We  regret  that  it  is  too  tender  to  bear 
our  winters,  but  its  place  may  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied 
by  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster  Pine,  (P.  pinaster,)  which  is 
quite  haidy,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  United  States.  This 
has  much  of  the  same  picturesque  expression  ；  depressed 
or  rounded  head,  and  tall  columnar  stem,  which  mark  the 
Stone  Pine;  while  its  thickly  massed  foliage,  clustering 
cones,  and  rough  bark,  render  it  distinct  and  strikingly  in- 
teresting. 

The  Corsican  Pine,  (P.  laricoy)  is  a  handsome,  regular 
shaped,  pyramidal  tree,  with  the  branches  disposed  in  tiers 
like  those  of  the  White  Pine.  It  grovirs  to  a  large  size,  and 
is  valued  for  its  extremely  dark  green  foliage,  thickly  spread 
upon  the  branches.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  growers 
among  the  foreign  sorts,  and  has  been  found  to  grow  remark- 
ably well  upon  the  barren  chalk  downs  of  England.  Pinus 
cemhra  is  a  very  slow  growing,  though  valuable  kind,  indi- 
genous to  Switzerland,  and  hardy  here. 

These  are  the  principal  European  species  that  deserve 
notice  here,  for  their  ornamental  qualities.  Some  splendid 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  genus,  by  the  discovery  of 
new  species  on  the  Himmalya  mountains  of  Asia;  and  from 
the  great  elevation  at  which  they  are  found  growing  wild, 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  become  naturalized  in 
our  climate. 

We  must  not  leave  this  extensive  of  family  trees,  without 
adverting  to  their  numerous  and  important  uses.  In  the 
United  States,  full  four-fifths  of  all  the  houses  built,  are  con- 
structed of  the  White  and  Yellow  Pine,  chiefly  of  the  former. 
Soft,  easily  worked,  light  and  fine  in  texture,  it  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  carpentry,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
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of  civil  architecture  ；  while  the  tall  stately  trunks,  furnish 
masts  and  spars,  not  only  for  our  own  vessels,  but  many  of 
those  of  England.  A  great  commerce  is  therefore  carried 
on  in  the  timber  of  this  tree,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  boards, 
etc.  are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  Yellow  and 
Pitch  Pine,  furnish  much  of  the  enormous  supplies  of  fuel 
consumed  by  the  great  number  of  steamboats  employed  in 
navigating  our  numerous  inland  rivers.  The  Long-leaved 
Pine  is  the  great  timber  tree  of  the  southern  states  ；  and 
when  we  take  into  account  all  its  various  products,  we 
must  admit  it  to  be  the  most  valuable  tree  of  the  whole 
family.  The  consumption  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  in  build- 
ing, in  the  southern  states,  is  immense  ；  and  its  sap^furnishes 
nearly  all  the  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  rosin,  used  in  this 
country,  or  exported  to  Europe.  The  turpentine  flows  from 
large  incisions  made  in  the  trunk,  (into  boxes  fastened  to 
the  side  of  the  trees  for  that  purpose,)  during  the  whole  of 
the  spring  and  summer.  Spirit  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  this  by  distillation.  Tar  is  procured  by  burning  the 
dead  wood  in  kilns,  when  it  flows  out  in  a  current  from  a 
conduit  made  in  the  bottom.  Pitch  is  prepared  by  boiling 
tax  until  it  is  about  one  half  diminished  in  bulk  ；  and  rosin 
is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  When  spirit  of  turpentine 
is  made.  The  Carolinas  produce  all  these  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  so  long  ago  as  in  1807,  the  exportation  of 
them  to  England  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  $800,000  in  that 
single  year. 

The  Fir  Trees.  Abies. 
Not,  Ord.  Coniferse.         Lin,  SysL  MoncBcia,  Monadelphia. 

The  Fir  trees  differ  from  the  Pines,  to  which  they  are 
nearly  related,  in  having  much  shorter  leaves,  which  axe 
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placed  singly  upon  the  branches,  instead  of  being  collected 
in  little  bundles  or  parcels  of  two,  three,  or  five,  as  is  the  case 
in  all  Pines.  They  generally  grow  in  a  more  conical  man  - 
ner  than  the  latter,  and  in  ornamental  plantations  owe  their 
beauty  in  most  cases,  more  to  their  symmetrical  regularity 
of  growth,  than  to  picturesque  expression. 

The  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  {A.  balsamea,)  some- 
times also  called  the  American  Silver  Fir,  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  native  evergreens.  It  is  found  most  abun- 
dantly in  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  is  scattered  more  or 
less  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  in  cold  swamps,  through 
various  other  parts  of  the  Union.  At  Pine  Orchard,  near  the 
Catskill  Mountain-house,  it  flourishes  well,  though  not  seen 
below  the  elevation  of  1,800  feet.  When  standing  singly,  it 
ibnns  a  perfect  pyramid  of  fine  dark  green  foliage,  30  or  40 
feet  high,  regularly  clothed  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
leaves,  about  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  are  silvery 

I 

white'on  the  under  surface,  though  dark  green  above ;  and  are 
inserted  both  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  branches.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  evergreetis  for  planting  in  grounds  near 
the  house,  and  is  perhaps  nDoie  cultivated  for  that  purpose, 
than  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  cones,  which  aie  four 
or  five  inches  long,  like  those  of  the  European  Silver  Fir 
point  upwards.  Howeter  small  the  plants  of  this  Fix  may 
may  be,  they  are  still  interesting,  as  they  display  the  same 
symmetry  as  full  grown  trees.  The  deep  green  colour  of  the 
verdure  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  is  retained  unchanged  in 
all  its  beauty  through  the  severest  winters,  which  causes  it 
to  contrast  agreeably  with  the  paler  tints  of  the  Spruces. 
On  the  trunk  of  trees  of  this  species,  aie  found  small  vesicles 
or  blisters,  filled  with  a  liquid  resin,  which  is  extracted  and 

34 
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sold,  under  the  name  of  Balm  of  Gilead,*  for  its  medicinal 
virtues. 

The  European  Silver  Fix,  (A.  picea,)  strongly  resembles, 
when  young,  the  Balsam  Fir.  But  its  leaves  are  longer  and 
coarser,  and  the  cones  are  much  larger,  while  it  also  attains 
twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  latter.  In  the  forests  of 
Germany,  it  sometimes  rises  over  100  feet  ；  and  it  always 
becomes  a  large  tree  in  a  favourable  soil.  It  grows  slowly 
during  the  first  twenty  years,  but  afterwards  it  advances  with 
much  more  rapidity.  It  thrives  well,  and  is  quite  hardy  in 
this  country. 

The  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  (A,  communis,f)  is  by  for  the 
handsomest  of  that  division  of  the  Firs  called  the  Spruces. 
It  generally  rises  with  a  perfectly  straight  trunk  to  the  height 
of  from  80  to  160  feet.  It  is  a  native,  as  its  name  denotes, 
of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  and  consequently  grows  well 
in  the  northern  states.  The  branches  hang  down  with  a 
fine  graceful  curve,  or  sweep;  and  although  the  leaves  are 
much  paler  than  those  of  the  foregoing  kinds,  yet  the  thick 
fringe-like  tufts  of  foliage,  which  clothe  the  branches,  give 
the  whole  tree  a  rich,  dark  appearance.  The  large  cones,  too, 
always  nearly  six  inches  long,  axe  beautifully  pendant,  and 
greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  an  old  tree  of  this  kind. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is  the  great  tree  of  the  Alps  ；  and  as 
a  park  tree,  to  stand  alone,  we  scarcely  know  a  more  beau- 
tiful one.  It  then  generally  blanches  out  quite  down  to  the 
ground  ；  and  its  fine,  sweeping,  feathery  branches  hang  down 
in  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  manner.   There  are  some 

•  Hie  tnie  Balm  of  Giiead  ii  an  Aiiadc  h«rt>,  Amyris  gUeadnuU, 
f  Abies  exeUa, 
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superb  specimens  of  this  species  in  various  gardens  of  the 
middle  states,  80  or  100  feet  high. 

The  Black,  or  Double  Spruce,  {A.  nigra^)  sometimes  also 
called  the  Red  Spruce,  is  very  common  in  the  north  ；  and, 
according  to  Michaux,  forms  a  third  part  of  the  forests  of 
Yeimont,  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  as  well  as  New  Brunswick 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  leaves  are  quite  short  and  stiff, 
and  clothe  the  young  branches  around  the  whole  surface  ； 
and  the  whole  tree,  where  it  much  abounds,  has  rather  a 
gloomy  aspect.  In  the  favourable  humid  black  soils  of  those 
countries,  the  Black  Spruce  grows  70  feet  high,  forming  a 
fine  tall  pyramid  of  verdure.  But  it  is  rarely  found  in 
abundance  farther  south,  except  in  swamps,  where  its  growth 
is  much  less  strong  and  vigorous.  Mingled  with  other  ever- 
greens, it  adds  to  the  variety,  and  the  peculiar  colouring  of 
its  foliage  gives  value  to  the  livelier  tints  of  other  species  of 
Pine  and  Fir. 

The  White  or  Single  Spruce,  {A.  alba,)  is  a  smaller  and 
less  common  tree  than  the  foregoing,  though  it  is  often 
found  in  the  same  situations.  The  leaves  are  more  thinly 
ananged  on  the  young  shoots,  and  they  are  longer  and  pro- 
ject more  from  the  branches.  The  colour,  however,  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  between  the  two  sorts  ；  for 
while  in  the  Black  Spruce  it  is  very  dark,  in  this  species 
it  is  of  a  light  bluish  green  tint.  The  cones  are  also  much 
larger  on  the  White  Spruce  tree. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
the  Hemlock^  {A.  canadensis^)  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
distinct  of  this  tribe  of  trees.  It  is  most  abundantly  multi- 
plied in  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  Union  ；  and 
abounds  more  or  less,  in  scattered  groups  and  thickets. 
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throughout  all  the  middle  states,  while  at  the  south  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  mountains. 

It  prefers  a  soil,  which,  though  slightly  moist,  is  less 
humid  than  that  where  the  Black  Spruce  succeeds  best  ； 
and  it  thrives  well  in  the  deep  cool  shades  of  mountain  val- 
leys. In  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  it  grows  in  great 
luxuriance  ；  and  in  one  locality,  the  sides  of  a  valley  near 
Cro'nest,  the  surface  is  covered  "with  the  most  superb 
growths  of  this  tree,  reaching  up  from  the  water's  edge  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  1,400  feet  high,  like  a  rich  and 
shadowy  mantle,  sprinkled  here  and  there  only  with  the 
lighter  and  more  delicate  foliage  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  average  height  of  the  Hemlock  in  good  soils  is  about 
70  or  80  feet  ；  and  when  standing  alone,  or  in  very  small 
groups,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coniferous  trees. 
The  leaves  are  disposed  in  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
branches,  and  considerably  resemble  those  of  the  Yew, 
though  looser  in  texture,  and  livelier  in  colour.  The  fo- 
liage, when  the  tree  has  grown  to  some  height,  hangs  from 
the  branches  in  loose  pendulous  tufts,  which  give  it  a 
peculiarly  graceful  appearance.  When  young,  the  form  of 
the  head  is  regularly  pyramidal  ；  but  when  the  tree  attains 
more  age,  it  often  assumes  very  irregular  and  picturesque 
forms.  Sometimes  it  grows  up  in  a  thick,  dense,  dark  mass 
of  foliage,  only  varied  by  the  pendulous  branches,  which 
project  beyond  the  grand  mass  of  the  tree  ；  at  others  it  forms 
a  loose,  airy,  and  graceful  top,  permeable  to  the  slightest 
breeze,  and  waving  its  loose  tufts  of  leaves  to  every  passing 
breath  of  air.  In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  extremely  orna- 
mental, and  we  regret  that  it  is  not  more  generally  employed 
in  decorating  the  grounds  of  our  [residences.  It  should  be 
transplanted  (like  all  of  this  class  of  trees,)  quite  early  in 
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the  spring,  the  roots  being  preserved  as  nearly  entire  as 
possible,  and  not  suffered  to  become  the  least  dried,  before 
they  are  replaced  in  the  soil. 

The  uses  of  the  Fir  tree  aie  important  The  Norway 
Spruce  Fir  furnishes  the  white  deal  timber  so  extensively 
employed  in  Europe  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  build- 
ing ；  and  its  tall,  tapering  stems  afford  fine  masts  for  vessels. 
The  Black  Spruce  timber  is  also  highly  valuable,  and  is 
thought  by  many  persons  to  surpass  in  excellence  that  of 
the  Norway  Spruce.  The  young  shoots  also  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  celebrated  Spruce  beer  of  this  country, 
a  delightful  and  very  healthful  beverage.  And  the  Hem- 
lock not  only  furnishes  a  vast  quantity  of  the  joists  used  in 
building  frame-houses,  but  supplies  the  tanners  with  an 
abundance  of  bark,  which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  the 
oak,  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

We  regret  that  the  fine  evergreen  trees  both  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  which  compose  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribes, 
have  not  hitherto  received  more  of  the  attention  of  planters. 
It  is  inexpressible  how  much  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  a 
country  residence  in  winter.  At  that  season,  when,  during 
thiee  or  four  months  the  landscape  is  bleak  and  covered 
with  snow,  these  noble  trees,  properly  intermingled  with  the 
groups  in  view  from  the  window,  or  those  surrounding  the 
house,  give  an  appearance  of  verdure  and  life  to  the  scene 
which  cheats  winter  of  half  its  dreariness.  In  exposed 
quarters,  also,  and  in  all  windy  and  bleak  situations,  groups 
of  evergreens  form  the  most  effectual  shelter  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  while  many  of  them  have  the  great  additional 
recommendation  of  growing  upon  the  most  meagre  soils. 
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In  fine  country  residences  abroad,  is  is  becoming  custom- 
ary to  select  some  extensive  and  suitable  locality,  where  all 
the  species  of  Pines  and  Firs  are  collected  together,  and  al- 
lowed to  develop  themselves  in  their  full  beauty  of  propor- 
tion. Such  a  spot  is  called  a  Pinetum  ；  and  the  effect  of 
all  the  different  species  growing  in  the  same  assemblage,  and 
contrasting  their  various  forms,  heights,  and  peculiarities, 
cannot  but  be  strikingly  elegant.  One  of  flie  largest  and 
oldest  collections  of  this  kind  is  the  Pinetum  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  at  Dropmore,  near  Windsor,  England.  This  contains 
nearly  100  kinds,  comprising  all  the  sorts  known  to  English 
botanists,  that  will  endure  the  open  air  of  their  mild  climate. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  Pinetums  is,  that  many  of  the 
more  delicate  species,  which  if  exposed  singly  would  perish, 
thrive  well,  and  become  quite  naturalized  under  the  shelter 
of  the  more  hardy  and  vigorous  sorts. 


The  Cedar  op  Lebanon  Tree.  Cedrus. 

NaL  Ord,   Conifene.         Lin,  SysL   Monosciat  Monadelphia. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  universally  admitted  by  Euro- 
pean^  authors  to  be  the  noblest  evergreen  tree  of  the  old 
world.  Its  native  sites  are  the  elevated  valleys  and  ridges 
of  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  neighbouring  heights  of  the  lofty 
groups  of  Asia  Minor.  There  it  once  covered  immense  for- 
ests, but  it  is  supposed  these  have  never  recovered  from  the 
inroads  made  upon  them  by  the  forty  score  thousand  hewers 
employed  by  Solomon  to  procure  the  timber  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple.   Modem  travellers  speak  of  them  as  greatly 
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diminished  in  number,  though  there  are  still  specimens  mea- 
suring thirty-six  feet  in  circumference.  Mount  Lebanon  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  Maronite  Christians,  who  hold  an- 
nually a  celebration  of  the  Transfiguration  under  the 
shade  of  the  existing  trees,  which  they  call  the  "  Feast  of 
Cedars." 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  nearly  related  to  the  Larch,  hav- 
ing its  leaves  collected  in  parcels  like  that  tree,  but  differs 
widely  in  the  circumstance  of  its  foliage  being  evergreen. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  extension  of  its  branches,  and 
the  immense  surface  covered  by  its  overshadowing  canopy 
of  foliage.  In  the  sacred  writings  it  is  often  alluded  to  as  an 
emblem  of  great  strength,  beauty,  and  duration.  "  Behold 
the  Assyrian  was  a  Cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature  ；  and 
his  top  was  among  the  thick  boughs.  His  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  The  fir  trees 
were  not  like  his  boughs,  nor  the  chestnut  trees  like  his 
branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him 
in  beauty."* 

In  England  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  appears  to  have  become 
quite  naturalized.  There  it  is  considered  by  far  the  most 
omamental  of  all  the  Pine  tribe, ~ possessing,  when  full 
grown,  an  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur  beyond  any  other  tree. 
To  attain  the  fullest  beauty  of  development,  it  should  always 
stand  alone,  so  that  its  &r-spieading  horizontal'  branches  can 
have  full  room  to  stretch  out  and  expand  themselves  on 
every  side.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  a  representa- 
tion of  a  superb  specimen  now  growing  at  Syon  House,  the 
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seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  is  72  feet  high, 
24  in  circumference,  and  covers  an  area,  with  its  huge  de- 
pending branches,  of  117  feet.  There  are  many  other 
Cedars  in  England  almost  equal  to  this  in  grandeur.  Sir  T. 
D.  Lauder  gives  an  account  of  one  at  Whitton,  which  blew 
down  in  1779 :  it  then  measured  70  feet  in  height,  16  feet  in 
circumference,  and  covered  an  area  of  100  feet  in  diameter. 
To  show  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  tree,  he  quotes 
three  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  were  planted  at  Hopetoun 
House,  Scoltand,  in  the  year  1748.  The  measurement  is  the 
circumference  of  the  trunks,  and  shows  the  lapid  increase 
after  they  have  attained  a  large  size. 


1801. 

1820. 

1825. 

1833. 

Increase  in 
82  years. 

First  Cedar, 
Second  do. 
Third  do. 

ft.  in. 
10  0 
8  6 
7  10 

00  4^  oF 

42  lO  00  00 

A  Chestnut  measured  at  the  same  periods,  only  increased  2  7 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  how  congenial  even 
the  cold  climate  of  Scotland  is  to  the  growth  of  this  tree. 
Indeed  in  its  native  soils,  the  tops  of  the  stbrounding  hills 
are  almost  perpetually  covered  with*  snow,  and  it  is  there- 
fore, one  of  the  very  hardiest  of  the  evergreens  of  the  old 
world.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ；  and  when  we 
consider  its  great  size,  fine  dark  green  foliage,  and  wide 
spreading  limbs  which 

"  Overarching,  frune, 

Moit  lolemn  domei  within." 

8HELLST. 


as  well  as  the  many  interesting  associations  connected  with 
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it,  we  cannot  but  think  it  better  worth  our  early  attention, 
and  extensive  introduction,  than  almost  any  other  foreign 
tree.  Evergieeas  are  comparatively  difficult  to  import,  and 
as  we  have  made  the  experiment  of  importing  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  from  the  English  nurseries  with  but  indifferent 
success,  we  would  advise  that  persons  attempting  its  cultiva- 
tion, should  procure  the  cones  containing  the  seeds  from 
England,  when  they  may  be  reared  directly  in  our  own  soil, 
which  will  of  course  be  an  additional  advantage  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  tree.* 

The  situations  found  to  be  most  favourable  to  this  Cedar, 
in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Europe,  are  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  either  with  a  moist  subsoil  underneath,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  springs,  or  bodies  of  water.  In  such  places 
it  is  found  to  advance  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  Laich, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  timber  trees,  as  we  have  already 
noticed. 

The  Deodara,  or  Indian  Cedar,  {Cedrus  Deodara,)  is  a 
magnificent  species  of  this  tree,  recently  introduced  from 
the  high  mountains  of  Nepal  and  Indo-Tartary.  It  stands 
the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  appears  likely  to  succeed  here 
wherever  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  will  flourish.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  described  as  being  a  lofty  and  majestic  tree, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  trunk  30 
feet  in  circumference.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  Cedar  of ,  Lebanon,  of  a  deeper  bluish  green,  covered 
with  a  silvery  bloom  ；  the  cones,  bome  in  pairs,  are  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  are  both  longer  and  broader  than 
those  of  the  latter  species.   In  some  parts  of  upper  India  it 

•  The  finest  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  Union,  is  growing  in  the  groandi  of  T. 
Aih,  Eiq.,  of  WeitcheBtar  Co.,  N.  Y.,  beUig  50  feet  high  and  of  oorresponding 
breadth.  It  stands  near  a  Purple-leaved  Beech,  equally  larg«  and  beaotiful. 
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is  considered  a  sabred  tree,  {Deodara ~ tree  of  God,)  and  is 
only  used  to  bum  as  incense  in  days  of  high  ceiemony  5 
but  in  others  it  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  timber 
tree,  having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Cedai:  of  Lebanon 
"나 its  great  durability  being  attested  by  its  sound  state  in 
the  roofs  of  temples  of  that  country,  which  cannot  have 
been  built  less  than  200  years.  , 

We  have  but  just  introduced  the  Deodara  into  the  United 
States,,  and  can  therefore  say  little  of  its  growth  or  beauty 
here,  though  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  noblest  evergreen  trees  for  our  pleasure  grounds.  Lou- 
don says,  "  the  specimens  in  England  ore  yet  small  ；  but 
the  feathery  lightness  of  its  s^Nreading  branches,  and  the 
beautiful  glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves,  render  it,  even  when 
young,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  coniferous  trees  ； 
and  all  the  travelers  who  have  seen  it  full  grown,  agree 
that  it  unites  an  extraordinary  degree  of  majesty  and  gran- 
deur with  its  beauty.  The  tree  thrives  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  where  it  has  been  tried,  even  as  £ax  north  as 
Aberdeen  ；  where,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  is  found 
hardier  than  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  readily  propaga- 
ted by  seeds,  which  preserve  their  vitality  when  imported 
in  the  cones.  It  also  grows  freely  by  cuttings,  which  appear 
to  make  as  handsome  free-growing  plants  as  those  raised 
from  seed."  The  soil  and  culture  for  this  tree  are  precisely 
those  for  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


The  Red  Cedar  Tree.  Junipems. 

Not  Ord,  Conifers.       lAn,  8ysL  DioBciat  Monadelplua. 

The  Red  Cedar  is  a  very  common  tiee,  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  growing  in  considerable  abundance  from  Maine 
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to  Florida  ；  but  tfmving  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  the 
sea-boaid  states.  When  fully  grown,  the  Red  Cedar  is  about 
40  feet  in  height,  and  little  mora  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  very  small,  composed  of  minute  scales,  and 
lie  pietty  close  to  the  branches.  Small  blue  berries,  borne 
thickly  upon  the  branches  of  the  female  trees  m  autumn 
and  winter,  contain  the  seeds.  These  are  covered  with  a 
whitish  exudation,  and  are  sometimes  used,  like  those  of  the 
foreign  juniper,  in  the  manufacture  of  gin. 

The  Red  Cedar  has  less  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye  than 
most  of  the  evergreens,  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  colour  of  the  foliage  is  dull  and  dingy  at  many  seasons, 
and  the  form  of  the  young  tree  is  too  compactly  conical  to 
please  generally.  When  old,  however,  we  have  seen  it 
throw  off  this  formality,  and  become  an  interestiDg,  and,  in- 
deed, a  pictoiesque  tree.  Then  its  branehes  shooting  out  in 
a  horizontal  diiection,  clad  with  looser  and  more  pendant 
foliage,  give  the  whole  tree  quite  another  character.  The 
twisted  stems,  too,  when  they  become  aged,  have  a  singular, 
dried-looking,  whitish  bark,  which  is  quite  unique  and  pe- 
culiar. There  is  a  very  fine  natural  avenue  of  Red  Cedars 
near  Fishkill  landing,  in  Dutchess  Co.,  composed  of  two 
rows  of  noUe  trees  36  ot  40  feet  high,  which  is  a  very 
agreeable  walk  in  winter  and  early  spring.  This  has  given 
the  name  of  Cedar  drove  to  the  country-seat  in  question 
where  the  Red  Cedar  grows  spontaneously  upon  a  slate 
•  subsoil,  with  great  luxuriance.  There  the  trees  are  dis- 
seminated widely  by  the  birds,  which  feed  with  avidity 
upon  the  berries. 

The  Red  Cedar  is  well  known  to  every  person  as  one  of 
our  very  best  timber  trees.   It  takes  its  name  from  the  red- 
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dish  hue  of  the  perfect  wood.  This  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  not  only  light,  fine-grained,  and  close  in  texture,  but 
extremely  durable.  It  is  therefore  much  employed,  (though 
of  late  it  is  becoming  scarcer,)  in  conjunction  with  the  Live 
oak,  which  is  too  heavy  alone,  in  ship-building.  It  is  also 
valued  for  its  great  durability  as  posts  for  fencing  ；  and  is 
exported  to  Europe,  to  be  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  pen- 
cils, and  other  useful  purposes. 


The  Arbor  Vit-e  Tree.  Thuja* 
NaL  Ord.    Conifene.      Lin.  SytL   MoncBcia,  Monadelphia. 

The  Arbor  Vitae,  ( TTiuja  ocddentaJisj)  sometimes  also 
called  Flat  Cedar,  or  White  Cedar,  is  distinguished  from 
most  evergreens  by  its  flat  foliage,  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  scales  closely  imbricated,  or  overlaying  each  other, 
which  give  the  whole  a  compressed  appearance.  The  seeds 
are  borne  in  a  small  cone,  usually  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

This  tree  is  extremely  formal  and  regular  in  outline  in  al- 
most every  stage  of  growth  ；  generally  assuming  the  shape 
of  an  exact  cone  or  pyramid  of  close  foliage,  of  considerable 
extent  at  the  base,  close  to  the  ground,  and  narrowing  up- 
wards to  a  sharp  point.  So  regular  is  their  outline  in  many  • 
cases,  when  they  are  growing  upon  favourable  soils,  that  at 
a  short  distance  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
the  clipping-shears.  The  sameness  of  its  form  precludes  the 
employment  of  this  evergreen  in  so  extensive  a  manner  as 
most  others  ；  that  is,  in  intermingling  it  promiscuously  with 
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other  trees  of  less  artificial  forms.  But  the  Arbor  Vitae,  from 
this  very  regularity,  is  well  suited  to  support  and  accompany 
scenery  when  objects  of  an  avowedly  artificial  character  pre- 
dominate, as  buildings,  etc.,  where  it  may  be  used  with  a 
very  happy  effect.  There  is  also  no  evergreen  tree  indi- 
genous or  introduced,  which  will  make  a  more  effectual, 
close,  and  impervious  screen  than  this :  and  as  it  thrives  well 
in  almost  every  soil,  moist,  dry,  rich  or  poor,  we  strongly 
recommend  it  whenever  such  thickets  are  desirable.  We 
have  ourselves  tried  the  experiment  with  a  hedge  of  it  about 
200  feet  long,  which  was  transplanted  about  five  or  six  feet 
high  from  the  native  habitats  of  the  young  trees,  and  which 
fully  answers  our  expectations  respecting  it,  forming  a  per- 
fectly thick  screen,  and  an  excellent  shelter  on  the  north  of 
a  range  of  buildings  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  growing 
perfectly  thick  without  trimming,  from  the  very  ground  up- 
wards. 

The  only  fault  of  this  tree  as  an  evergreen,  is  the  compara- 
tively dingy  green  hue  of  its  foliage  in  winter.  But  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  it  is  remarkably  fresh  looking  in  its  spring 
summer,  and  autumn  tints,  comparing  well  at  those  seasons 
even  with  the  bright  verdure  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  Arbor  Vitae  is  very  abundant  in  New-Brunswick, 
Vennont,  and  Maine.  In  New- York,  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son, at  Hampton  landing,  70  miles  above  the  city  of  New- 
York,  are  lii^  on  both  sides  with  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  tree,  many  of  them  being  perfect  cones  in  outline  ；  and 
it  is  here  much  more  symmetrical  and  perfect  in  its  growth 
than  we  have  seen  it.  Forty  feet  is  about  the  maximum 
altitude  of  the  Arbor  Vitae,  and  the  stem  rarely  measures 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  wood  is  very  light,  soft,  and  fine-grained,  but  is  re- 
puted to  be  equally  duraUe  with  the  Red  Cedar.  It  is  con- 
sequently employed  for  various  purposes  in  building  and 
fencing,  where,  in  the  northern  districts,  it  grows  in  suffi- 
cient abundance,  and  of  suitable  size. 

The  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,  ( T.  orientalis,)  is  a  tree  of  much 
smaller  and  more  feeble  growth.  It  cannot  therefore  as  an 
ornamental  tree  be  put  in  competition  with  our  native  spe- 
cies.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  for  the  garden  and 
shrubbery,  whete  it  finds  a  more  suitable  and  sheltered  site, 
being  rather  tender  north  of  New- York. 

The  White  Cedar,  ( Thuja  spheraidce*)  which  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Arbor  VitCB  is  a  much  loftier  tree, 
often  growing  80  feet  high,  It  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
tree  capable  of  being  introduced  into  cultivated  situations, 
as  it  is  found  only  in  thick  swamps  and  wet  grounds.  The 
foliage  considerably  lesembles  that  of  the  common  Arbor 
YitaB,  Aough  rather  narrower,  and  more  delicate  in  texture. 
The  cones  are  small  and  rugged,  and  change  from  green  to 
a  blue  or  brown  tint  in  autumn.  In  the  south  it  is  often 
called  the  Juniper. 

The  White  Cedar  furnishes  excellent  shingles,  much  more 
durable  than  those  made  of  either  Pine  or  Cypress  ；  in  Phi- 
ladelphia the  wood  is  much  esteemed  and  greatly  used  in 
cooperage.  "Charcoal,"  according  to  Michaux,  " highly 
esteemed  in  the  manufactuTe  of  gunpowder,  is  made  of  young 
stocks,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  deprived  of 
their  bark  ；  and  the  seasoned  wood  affords  beautiful  lamp- 
black, lighter  and  more  intensely  coloured,  than  that  obtained 
from  the  Pine." 

•  Cuprestus  thuymdu  of  the  old  botanists. 
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The  Amrrican  Holly  Tree.  Jlex. 

NaL  Ord,  Aqnifoliacee.      Lin.  SysL   Di<Bda,  Tetrandria. 

The  European  Holly  is  certainly  one  of  the  evergreen 
glories  of  the  English  gardens.  There,  its  deep  gieen,  glos- 
sy foliage,  and  bright  coral  berries,  which  hang  on  for  a 
long  time,  are  seen  enlivening  the  pleasuie-grounds  and 
shrubberies  throughout  the  whole  of  that  leafless  and  in- 
active period  in  vegetation ― winter.  It  is  also,  in  our 
mother  tongue,  inseparably  connected  with  the  delightful 
associations  of  merry  Christmas  gambols  and  feastings,  when 
both  the  churches  and  the  dwelling-houses^  are  decorated 
with  its  boughs.  We  have  mtich  to  regret,  therefore,  in  the 
severity  of  our  winters,  which  will  not  permit  the  European 
Holly  to  flourish  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states,  as  a  hardy 
tiee.  South  of  Philadelphia,  it  may  become  acclimated ; 
but  it  appears  to  suffer  greatly  farther  north. 

A  beautiful  succedanum,  however,  may,  we  believe,  be 
found  in  the  American  Holly,  {Ilex  opctca.)  which  indeed 
very  closely  resembles  the  foreign  species  in  almost  every 
particular.  The  leaves  are  waved  or  irregular  in  surface 
and  outline,  though  not  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  latter, 
and  their  colour  is  a  much  lighter  shade  of  greeiL  Like 
those  of  the  foreign  plant,  they  are  armed  on  the  edges  with 
thorny  prickles,  and  the  surface  is  brilliant  and  polished. 
The  American  Holly  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  lower  part 
of  New-Jersey.  There  it  thrives  best  upon  loose,  dry  and 
gravelly  soils.  Michaux  says  it  is  also  common  through  all 
the  extreme  Southern  states,  and  in  West  Tennessee,  in 
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which  latter  places  it  abounds  on  the  margins  of  shady 
swamps,  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  fertile.  In  such  spots  it 
often  reaches  forty  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter. 

Although  the  growth  of  the  Holly  is  slow,  yet  it  is  always 
beautiful  ；  and  we  regret  that  the  American  sort,  which  may 
be  easily  brought  into  cnltivation,  is  so  very  rarely  seen  in 
our  gardens  or  grounds.  The  seeds  are  easily  procured  ； 
and  if  scalded  and  sowed  in  autumn,  immediately  after  being 
gathered,  they  vegetate  freely.  For  hedges  the  Holly  is 
altogether  unrivalled  ；  and  it  was  also  one  of  the  favourite 
plants  for  verdant  sculpture,  in  the  ancient  style  of  garden- 
ing. Evelyn,  in  the  edition  of  his  Sylva,  published  in 
London  in  1664,  thus  bursts  out  in  eloquent  praise  of  it  ： 
"  Above  all  natural  greens  which  enrich  our  home-bom 
store,  there  is  none  certainly  to  be  compared  to  the  Holly  ； 
insomuch  that  I  have  often  wondered  at  our  curiosity  after 
foreign  plants  and  expensive  difficulties,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  culture  of  this  vulgar  but  incomparable  tree, ~ whether 
we  will  propagate  it  for  use  and  defence,  or  for  sight  and 
ornament.  Is  there  under  heaVen  a  more  glorious  and  re- 
freshing object  of  the  kind,  than  an  impregnable  hedge  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  seven  high,  and 
five  in  diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  my  poor  gardens,  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  aud  varnished 
leaves  ？  The  taller  standards,  at  orderly  distances,  blushing 
with  their  natural  coral.  It  mocks  the  rudest  assaults  of 
the  weather,  beasts,  or  hedge-breaker : ― 

*  Et  ilium  nemo  impune  laceetit.'  '， 
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The  Yew  Tree.  Taxus. 
Nat.  Ord,  Tazaces.         Lin,  8yst,   MonoBcia,  Monadelphia. 

The  European  Yew  is  a  slow-growing,  evergreen  tree, 
which  often  when  full  grown,  measures  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  a  third  more  in  the  diameter  of  its  branches.  The  fo- 
liage is  fiat,  linear,  and  is  placed  in  two  rows,  like  that  of  the 
Hemlock  tree,  though  much  darker  in  colour.  The  flowers 
are  brown  or  greenish,  and  inconspicuous,  but  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  beautiful  scarlet  berries,  about  half  or  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  open  at  the  end,  where  a 
small  nut  or  seed  is  deposited.  These  berries  have  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate,  waxen  appearance,  and  contribute  highly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 

The  growth  of  this  tree,  even  in  its  native  soil,  is  by  no 
means  rapid.  In  twenty  years,  says  Loudon,  it  will  attain 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  it  will  continue 
growing  for  one  hundred  years;  after  which  it  becoqies 
comparatively  stationary,  but  will  live  many  centuries. 

When  young,  the  Yew  is  rather  compact  and  bushy  in  its 
form  ；  but  as  it  grows  old,  the  foliage  spreads  out  in  fine 
horizontal  masses,  the  outline  of  the  tree  is  irregularly  varied, 
and  the  whole  ultimately  becomes  highly  venerable  and  pic- 
turesque. When  standing  alone,  it  generally  shoots  out  into 
branches  at  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  ramified  into  a  great  number  of  close  branches. 

In  England,  it  has  been  customary,  since  the  earliest  set- 
tlement of  that  island  by  the  Britons,  to  plant  the  Yew  in 
churchyards  ；  and  it  is  therefore  as  decidedly  consecrated  to 
this  purpose  there,  as  the  Cypress  is  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

36 


FfWtho  deccnraticatctfi^aces  of  burial  it  is  well  ad&pted^fnm 
the  deep  and  perpetoal  verdure  cf  itt  foliage,  vhidi,  con- 
jointly wi&  its  great  Imgerity,  may  be  cmsidend  as  em- 


[Flt.  r.  TIa  E<^  T».， 

Uenutical  of  immoTtality.  The  custom  atill  mdsts,  in  a  few 
jdaoes  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  of  carrying  twigs  ot  tiiis  and 
other  erei^reeQ  tnea  in  fimeials,  and  thnnring  them  into 
tfia  grave,  widi  the  coipee.* 

"  TatHMw 

Upon  my  dinmU  gnvo 
Soch  oSaringi  u  y。  h*'e, 
Forwkra  CjpruM  ind  yam ; 
For  Undar  £owhi  can  hna  do  Urth 
Or  FBwdi  ftoB  Meh  tmh^y  Mrfk" 

Sum'. 

There  is  a  mournful  yet  sweet  and  pensive  pleasure,  in 
thus  adorning  these  last  places  of  repose  with  such  beautiful, 
iinfitfling  memOTialB  of  grief.  They  rob  the  graveyud  or 
cemetory  of  its  horron,  and  by  their  perpetual  garlanda  al 
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verdure  and  freshness,  inevitably  lead  the  mind  fixxn  the 
ideas  of  death  which  an  oidmary  barien  churchyard  alone 
inspires,  to  reflections  of  a  purer  and  loftier  cast  ；  the  im- 
mortality which  awaits  the  soul  when  disenthralled  of  clay. 
Among  the  old  English  poets,  we  find  much  of  these  feel- 
ings in  £Eiyour  of  decorating  the  piecincts  of  the  grave,  and 
sunouoding  them  with  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
grief.  Herrick,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  number,  in  some 
lines  addressed  to  the  Cypress  and  Yew,  says : 

"  BoChe  of  ye  have 
Halation  to  the  graye  ； 
And  where 
TIm  flmenl  tramp  soimda,  yoa  art  there. 
I  nhall  be  made 
Ere  longe  a  fleeting  shade  ； 

Pny  come, 
And  do  MDM  honour  to  my  tomb." 

Some  of  the  old  Yews  in  the  churchyards  and  gardens  of 
England  have  attained  a  wonderful  period  of  longevity. 
Gilpin  mentions  one  in  the  churchyard  of  Tisbury  in  Dor- 
setshire, now  standing  and  in  fine  foliage,  though  the  trunk 
is  quite  hollow,  which  measures  thirty-seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  limbs  are  proportionately  large.  The  tree 
is  entered  by  a  rustic  gate  ；  and  seventeen  persons  lately 
breakfasted  in  its  interior.  It  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
many  generations  ago  by  the  Arundel  family.  The  famous 
Yew  at  Arkenwyke  House,  which  Henry  VIII.  made  his 
place  of  meeting  with  Anna  Boleyn  when  she  was  there,  is 

supposed  to  be  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old  ；  it  is  forty- 
nine  feet  high,  twenty-seven  in  ciicumfeience,  and  the 
branches  extend  over  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  seven  feet. 
There  are  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  other  celebrated 
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Yews  in  England,  of  immense  size  and  age,  which  are  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care  and  veneration. 

It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  For- 
est in  England,  says  Qilpin,  that  "a  post  of  Yew  will  out- 
last a  post  of  iron*"  The  wood  is  extremely  durable,  and 
being  hard  and  very  fine-grained^  as  well  as  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  reddish  or  orange  veins,  it  is  much  prized  for 
inlaying,  veneering,  and  other  similar  purposes,  by  the 
cabinet-makers  abroad.  Tables  made  of  it  are  said  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  mahogany  ；  and  the  wood  of 
the  root  to  vie  in  beauty  with  that  of  the  Citron. 

It  is  also  remarkably  elastic,  and  is  therefore  much  valued 
for  bows.  In  ancient  times,  when  bows  and  arrows  were 
the  chief  weapons  of  destruction  in  war,  the  bows  made  of  the 
Yew  tree  were  valued  by  the  ancient  Britons  above  all  others. 
According  to  the  Arboretum  Brittanicum,  in  Switzerland, 
where  this  tree  was  scarce^  it  was  formerly  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  the  Yew  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  make  bows  of  the  wood.  The  Swiss  mountaineers 
call  it  "  William's  tree,"  in  memory  of  William  Tell. 

The  Yew,  like  the  Holly,  makes  an  excellent  evergreen 
hedge ~ close,  dark  green,  and  beautiful  when  clad  in  the 
rich  scarlet  berries.  We  desire,  however,  rather  to  see  this 
tree  naturalized  in  our  gardens  and  lawns  as  an  evergreen 
tree  of  the  first  class,  than  in  any  other  form.  Judging  from 
specimens  which  we  have  growing  in  our  own  grounds,  we 
should  consider  it  quite  hardy  any  where  south  of  the  41®  of 
latitude.  And  although  it  is  somewhat  slow  in  its  growth 
yet,  like  many  other  evergreens,  it  is  as  beautiful  when  a 
small  bush,  or  a  thrifty  young  tree,  as  it  is  venerable  and 
picturesque,  when  ages,  or  even  centuries  have  witnessed 
its  never  fading  verdure.   It  appears  to  grow  most  vigor- 
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ously  and  thrive  best  on  a  rich  and  heavy  soil,  and  in  situ- 
ations rather  shaded  than  exposed  to  a  burning  sun. 

There  are  several  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Yew,  ( Taxus 
baccatd^)  cultivated  in  the  nurseries  ；  the  Irish  Yew,  ( T.  b. 
fastiffiaia,)  remarkable  for  its  dark  green  foliage,  and  very- 
handsome,  upright  growth,  and  the  Yellow  berried  Yew, 
( T.  b.  frucio-flavaj)  are  the  most  ornamental. 

The  North  American  Yew,  (T.  caruidensisy)  is  a  low 
trailing  shrub,  scarcely  rising  above  the  height  of  four  or 
six  feet,  though  the  branches  extend  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  foliage,  berries,  etc.,  it  so  strongly  resembles  the 
European  plant,  that  many  botanists  consider  it  only  a  dwarf 
variety.  The  leaves  are  nevertheless  shorter  and  narrower, 
and  the  male  flowers  always  solitary.  It  is  found  in  shady, 
rocky  places,  in  the  Highlands,  and  various  other  localities 
from  Canada  to  Yirginiar 
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TINBB  AND  CLIMBtNO  PLAHTfl. 

VilHoT  |U<  Uad  of  VictnUu  Vim  utwd  afhcU.  Tha  Eanpunl>7.  TbaViitW* 
Cntptr.  Tka  Wild  Or^  Vim.  Tbi  BitUinww.  Tbg  TrnopM  Cnaptr.  Tbt  Pip* 
iBd  Oa  n—,H',  Th*  WMwiu.  TW  BoHyneUH  ud  WooMh  n*  Jm- 
■1m  ui  Ika  Pirlploa.  Rnufci  od  tk*  pnpw  nvd*  eftundBdaf  rind  BHtUU 
•AM>  (f  dtalktal  plHt*  b  anadoB  Witt  baUdbiffL 

Quits  OTer-oanopvd  niOi  Iwh  woodUatk 
WM  fWMt  Bwk  nwMi  attd  with  • 한 atfaM* 

I  NES  and  dunbing  pUnti  are  ob- 
jects fall  of  interest  for  the  LondBcape 

,  Gardener,  for  they  seem  endowed  with 

the  characteristics  of  the  graceful,  the 
beautifid)  and  the  pictoiesque  iu  theiz 
Inzuziant  and  erer-Tarying  forms. 
When  judicionsly  intiodTiced,  therefore,  nothing  can  so  easily 
give  a  ajHiited  or  graceful  ttir  to  a  fine  or  even  an  ordinary 
scene,  as  the  vaiious  plants  which  compose  this  group  of  the 
Timetable  kingdom.  We  refer  particularly  now  to  those 
Tridch  havQ  woody  and  perenni&I  stems,  as  all  annual  or 
hffli»ceou8  stemmed  plants  an  too  shortrlired  to  afibrd  any 
lasting  or  permanent  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn  or 
pleasure-ground. 

Climlnng  plants  may  be  classed  among  the  adventitious 
beautiea  of  trees.  Who  has  not  often  witnessed  with  delight 
in  our  native  forests,  the  striking  beanty    a  noUe  tree,  the 
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old  trunk  and  &ntastic  branches  of  which  were  enwreathed 
with  the  luxuriant  and  pliant  shoots,  and  rich  foliage,  of 
some  beautiful  vine^  clothing  even  its  decayed  limbs  with 
verdure  ；  and  hanging  down  in  gay  festoons,  ot  loose  negli- 
gent masses,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  The  European 
Ivy,  {Hedera  Helix^)  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
very  finest  climbing  plant,  (or,  more  properly,  creeping  vine, 
for  by  means  of  its  little  fibres  or  rootlets  on  the  stems,  it 
will  attach  itsdf  to  trees,  walks,  or  any  other  substance,) 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  possesses  not  only  very 
fine  dark  green  paUnated  foliage,  in  great  abundance  ；  but 
the  foliage  has  that  agreeable  property  of  being  evergreen, ― 
which,  while  it  enhanc^  its  value  tenfold,  is  at  the  same 
time  so  rare  among  vines.  The  yellow  flowers  of  the  Ivy 
are  great  favourites  with  bees,  from  their  honied  sweetness  ； 
they  open  in  autumn^  and  the  berries  ripen  in  the  spring. 
When  planted  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  it  will  often,  if  the  head 
is  not  too  thickly  clad  with  blanches,  ascend  to  the  very- 
topmost  limbs  ；  and  its  dark  green  foliage,  wreathing  itself 
about  the  old  and  fuirowed  tnmk,  and  hanging  in  careless 
drapery  from  the  lower  branches,  adds  greatly  to  the  ele- 
gance of  even  the  most  admirable  tree.  Spenser  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  Ivy  growing  to  the  tops  of  the  trees, 

"  Emongit  the  rest,  the  clamb'iing  Ivie  grew, 
Knitting  bit  waaton  mm  with  gnaping  hoiki, 
Lest  that  the  poplar  happelf  ahould  row 
Her  brother's  itrpket,  whoM  bpiigha  she  doth  enfold 
With  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  rarvew, 
And  paint  with  pallid  green  her  bods  of  gold. 

The  fine  contrasts  between  the  dark  colouring  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Ivy,  and  the  vernal  and  autumnal  tints  of  the 
foliage  of  deciduous  trees,  ate  also  highly  pleasing.  Indeed 
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this  fine  climbing  plant  may  be  turned  to  advantage  in  ano- 
ther way  ；  in  reclothing  dead  trees  with  verdure.  Sir  T. 
D.  Lauder  says,  that  "  trees  often  die  from  causes  which  we 
cannot  divine,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  master  of  exten- 
sive woods,  who  does  not  meet  with  many  such  instances  of 
unexpected  and  unaccountable  mortality.  Of  such  dead 
individuals  we  have  often  availed  ourselves,  and  by  planting 
Ivy  at  their  roots,  we  have  converted  them  into  more  beau- 
tiful objects  than  they  were  when  arrayed  in  their  own 
natural  foliage." 

The  Ivy  is  not  only  beautiful  upon  trees,  but  it  is  also 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  ornament  cottages,  and  even 
large  mansions,  when  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  walls,  to 
which  it  will  attach  itself  so  firmly  by  the  little  rootlets  sent 
out  from  the  branches,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tear  it 
off.  On  wooden  buildings,  it  may  perhaps  be  injurious,  by 
causing  them  to  decay  ；  but  on  stone  buildings,  it  fastens 
itself  firmly,  and  holds  both  stone  and  mortar  together  like  a 
coat  of  cement.  The  thick  garniture  of  foliage  with  which 
it  covers  the  sur&ce,  excludes  stormy  weather,  and  has 
therefore  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  walls,  rather  than  accele- 
rate their  decay.  This  vine  is  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  the  old  feudal  castles,  and  crumbling  towers  of 
Europe,  and  borrows  a  great  additional  interest  from  the 
romance  and  historical  recollections  connected  with  such 
spots.  Indeed  half  the  beauty,  picturesque,  as  well  as 
poetical,  of  those  time-worn  buildings,  is  conferred  by  this 
plant,  which  seeks  to  bind  together  and  adorn  with  some- 
thing of  their  former  richness,  the  crumbling  fragments  that 
are  fast  tottering  to  decay :  ― 

"  The  Ivy,  that  ttaunohMt  and  fiimeft  firiond, 
That  haitani  ito  lacconring  arm  to  lend 
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To  the  rained  fime  where  in  youth  it  ipnuig. 
And  its  pliant  tendnli  in  sport  were  flung. 
When  the  sinking  buttren,  and  moulderiog  tower 
8%em  only  the  ffpectrei  of  fimner  power 
Then  the  Ivy  clutten  round  the  wall, 
And  for  tapestry  bangi  in  the  mon-grownhaU, 
Striving  in  beauty  uid  youth  to  dnn 
The  deeolate  place  in  itt  kmelineM." 

ROHAKCI  OF  NaTUKB. 

The  Ivy  lives  to  a  great  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimens  that  overrun  some  of  the  oldest  edifices  of  Europe, 
which  axe  said  to  have  been  covered  with  it  for  centuries, 
and  where  the  main  stems  are  seen  nearly  as  large  as  the 
trunk  of  a  middle  sized  tree. 

*•  Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decayed. 
And  nations  have  loattered  b«en  ； 
Bm  the  ttoat  old  Ivy  shall  never  &de 
Fh>m  its  hale  and  hearty  green  ； 
The  brave  old  plant  in  ite  lonely  dayt, 
Shall  iktten  upon  the  put  ； 
For  the  atateliett  building  man  can  ndio, 
Ii  the  Iry'i  food  at  last" 

The  Ivy  is  not  a  native  of  America  ；  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a  very  common  plant  in  our  gardens,  though  we 
know  of  no  apology  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  so  beautiful 
a  climber.  It  is  hardy  south  of  the  latitude  of  42 ᄋ,  and  we 
have  seen  it  thriving  in  great  luxuriance  as  far  north  as 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  80  miles  above  New- York. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  growths  of  this  plant,  which  has 
ever  met  our  eyes,  is  that  upon  the  old  mansion  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  at  Philadelphia,  built  by  the  elder  Bartram. 
That  pictuiesque  and  quaint  stone  building  is  beautifully 
overrun  by  the  most  superb  mantle  of  Ivy,  that  no  one  who 
has  once  seen  can  fiedl  to  remember  with  admiration.  The 
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dark  gray  of  the  stone-work  is  finely  opposed  by  the  rich 
verdure  of  the  plant,  which  falls  away  in  openings  here  and 
there,  around  the  windows,  and  elsewhera  It  never  thrives 
well  if  suffered  to  ramble  along  the  ground,  but  needs  the 
support  of  a  tree,  a  frame,  or  a  wall,  to  which  it  attaches 
itself  firmly,  and  grows  with  vigorous  shoots.  Bare  walls 
or  fences  may  thus  be  clothed  with  verdure  and  beauty 
equal  to  the  living  hedge,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  by 
planting  young  Ivy  roots  at  the  base. 

The  most  desirable  varieties  of  the  common  Ivy  are,  the 
Irish  Ivy,  with  much  larger  foliage  than  the  common  sort, 
and  moie  rapid  in  its  growth  ^  the  Silver-striped,  and  the 
Gold-striped  leaved  Ivy,  both  of  which,  though  less  vigor- 
ous, are  much  admired  for  the  singular  colour  of  their 
leaves.  The  common  English  Ivy  is  more  hardy  than  the 
others  in  our  climate. 

Although,  as  we  have  saidi  the  Ivy  is  not  a  native  of  this 
country,  yet  we  have  an  indigenous  vine,  which,  at  least  in 
summer,  is  not  inferior  to  it.  We  refer  to  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  {Ampelopsis  hederacea^)  which  is  often  called 
the  American  Ivy.  The  leaves  are  as  large  as  the  hand, 
deeply  divided  into  fiye  lobes,  and  the  blossoms  ere  suc- 
ceeded by  handsome,  dark  blue  berries*  The  Virginia 
Creeper  is  a  most  luxuriant  grower,  and  we  have  seen  it 
climbing  to  the  extremities  of  trees  70  ot  80  feet  in  height. 
Like  the  Ivy,  it  attaches  itself  to  whatever  it  can  lay  hold 
of,  by  the  little  rootlets  which  spring  out  of  the  branches  ； 
and  its  foliage,  when  it  clothes  thickly  a  high  wall,  or  folds 
itself  in  clustering  wreaths  around  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  an  open  tree,  is  extremely  handsome  and  showy.  Al- 
though the  leaves  are  not  evergreen  like  those  of  the  Ivy, 
y^t  in  autumn  they  far  surpass  those  of  that  plant  in  the 
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rich  and  gorgeous  colouring  which  they  then  assume. 
Numberless  trees  may  be  seen  in  the  country  by  the  road- 
side, and  in  the  woods,  thus  decked  in  autumn  in  the  bor- 
rowed glories  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  ；  but  we  particularly 
remember  two,  as  being  remarkably  striking  objects  ；  one, 
a  wide-spread  elm ~ the  trunk  and  graceful  diverging 
branches  completely  clad  in  scarlet  by  this  beautiful  vine, 
with  which  its  own  leaves  harmonized  well  in  their  fine 
deep  yellow  dress  ；  the  other,  a  tall  and  dense  Cedar, 
durough  whose  dark  green  boughs  gleamed  the  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  Yirginia  Creeper,  like  a  half-concealed,  though 
glowing  fixe. 

In  the  American  forests  nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty 
of  an  occasional  tree,  than  the  tall  canopy  of  verdure  with 
which  it  is  often  crowned  by  the  wild  Grape  vine.  There 
its  tall  stems  wind  themselves  about  until  they  reach  the 
very  summit  of  the  tree,  where  they  cluster  it  over,  and 
bask  their  broad  bright  green  foliage  in  the  sunbeams.  As 
if  not  content  with  this,  they  often  completely  overhang  the 
head  of  the  tree,  falling  like  ample  drapery  around  on  every 
side,  until  they  sweep  the  ground.  We  have  seen  very 
beautiful  effects  produced  in  this  way  by  the  grape  in  its 
wild  state,  and  it  may  easily  be  imitated.  The  delicious 
fiagrance  of  these  wild  grape  vines  when  in  blossom,  is 
unsurpassed  in  delicacy  ；  and  we  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  the  delightful  perfume  which  exhales  from  a  huge  bed 
of  Mignonette  in  full  bloom.  The  Bittersweet,  {CHastrus 
scandensy)  is  another  well  known  climber,  which  ornaments 
our  wild  trees.  Its  foliage  is  very  bright  and  shining,  and 
the  oiange-coloured  seed-vessels  which  burst  open,  and  dis- 
play the  crimson  seeds  in  winter,  are  quite  ornamental.  It 
winds  itself  very  closely  around  the  stem,  however,  and  we 
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have  known  it  to  strangle  or  compress  the  bodies  of  young 
trees  so  tightly  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  growth. 

The  Trumpet  Creeper,  {BigTiania  radicans,)  is  a  very 
showy  climbing  plant.  The  stem  is  quite  woody,  and  often 
attains  considerable  size  ；  the  branches  like  those  of  the  Ivy, 
and  Virginia  Creeper,  fasten  themselves  by  the  roots  thrown 
out.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  terminal  clusters  on  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
about  midsummer,  are  exceedingly  showy.  They  are  tubes 
five  or  six  inches  long,  shaped  like  a  trumpet,  opening  at  the 
extremity,  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour  on  the  outside,  and  orange 
within.  The  Trumpet  Creeper  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Ca- 
rolina, and  the  states  farther  south,  where  it  climbs  up  the 
loftiest  trees.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  northern  states  as 
a  climbing  plant,  and  very  beautiful  effects  are  sometimes 
produced  by  planting  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tall-stemmed  tree, 
which  it  will  completely  surround  with  a  pillar  of  verdure, 
and  render  very  ornamental  by  its  little  shoots,  studded  with 
noble  blossoms. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  picturesque  climbing  shrubs 
or  plants  which  we  cultivate,  is  the  Pipe-vine,  or  Birthwort, 
(Aristolochia  sipho.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  moua. 
tains,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  of  twining  plants  growing  on 
the  trees  there  to  the  height  of  90  or  100  feet,  though  in 
gardens  it  is  often  kept  down  to  a  fiame  of  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  of  a  noble  size,  being  eight  or  nine 
inches  broad,  and  heart-shaped  in  outline.  The  floweis, 
about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length,  are  very  singular. 
They  are  dark  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  in  shape  like  a 
bent  siphon-like  tube,  which  opens  at  the  extremity,  the  whole 
flower  resembling,  as  close  as  possible,  a  very  small  Dutch- 
mavis  pipe^  whence  the  vine  is  frequently  so  called  by  the 
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country  people.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
the  foliage,  during  the  whole  growing  season,  has  a  very  rich 
and  luxuriant  appeaiance.  Aristolochia  tomentosa  is  a 
smaller  species,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  less  size,  the  for- 
mer downy  or  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 

The  various  kinds  of  Clematis,  though  generally  kept 
within  the  precincts  of  the  garden,  are  capable  of  adding  to 
the  interest  of  the  pleasure  ground,  when  they  are  planted 
so  as  to  support  themselves  on  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
cojxunon  White  Clematis  or  Virgin's  Bower,  (C.  virginica^) 
is  one  of  the  strongest  growing  kinds,  often  embellishing 
with  its  pale  white  blossoms,  the  whole  interior  and  even  the 
very  tops  of  our  forest  trees  in  the  middle  states.  After  these 
have  fallen,  they  are  succeeded  by  lai^e  tufts  of  brown, 
hairy-like  plumes,  appendages  to  the  clusters  of  seeds,  which 
give  the  whole  a  very  unique  and  interesting  look.  The 
Wild  Airagene,  with  large  purple  flowers,  which  blossom 
early,  has  much  the  same  habit  as  the  Clematis,  to  which 
indeed,  it  is  nearly  related.  Among  the  finest  foreign  species 
of  this  genus  are,  the  Single  and  Double-flowered  purple 
Clematis,  (C  viticella  and  its  varieties,)  which  though  slen- 
der in  their  stems,  run  to  considerable  height,  are  very  pretty, 
and  blossom  profusely.  The  sweet  scented,  and  the  Japan 
Clematis,  (C  flammula  and  C.  florida,)  the  former  very 
fragrant,  and  the  latter  beautiful,  are  perhaps  too  tender,  ex- 
cept for  the  garden,  where  they  are  highly  prized. 

The  Glycine  or  Wistaria,  ( Wistaria  pubescens,)  is  a  very 
handsome  climbing  plant,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
trees,  when  trained  so  as  to  hang  from  their  lower  branches. 
The  leaves  aie  pinnate,  and  the  light  puiple  flowers,  which 
bloom  in  loose  clusters  like  those  of  the  Locust,  are  univer- 
sally admired.   The  Chinese  Wistaria,  ( W.  sinensis,)  is  a 
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very  elegant  species  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  be  quite 
haidy  here  ；  and  wheu  loaded  with  its  numerous  large 
clusters  of  pendant  blossoms,  is  highly  ornamental.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  with  but  little  care,  will  mount  to  a  great  height. 
These  vines  with  pinnated  foliage,  would  be  remarkably 
appropriate  when  climbing  up,  and  hanging  from  the 
bnuQches  of  such  light  airy  trees  as  the  Thiee-thomed 
Acacia,  the  Locust^  etc. 

We  must  not  foi^et  to  enumerate  here  the  channing  family 
of  the  Honeysuckles  ；  some  of  them  are  natives  of  the  old 
world,  some  of  our  own  continent  ；  and  all  of  them  are  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  where  they  are  universally  prized  for 
their  beauty  and  fragrance.  In  their  native  localities  they 
grow  upon  trees,  and  trail  along  the  rocks.  The  species 
which  ascends  to  the  greatest  height,  is  the  codunan  Euro- 
pean Woodbine,*  which  twines  around  the  stems,  and  hangs 
from  the  end9  of  the  longest  blanches  of  trees : 

"  Am  Woodbine  wedi  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Bough  Blm,  or  imootfa-gnined  Aih,  or  gloHj  Beech, 
In  ipiral  rings  atcendi  the  tnmk»  and  layi 
H«r  golden  tanels  on  the  leafy  wganju," 

CowriK. 

The  Woodbine,  [Lonicera  peryclemenumj)  has  separate 
opposite  leaves,  and  buff-coloured  or  paler  yellow  and  red 
blossoms.  There  is  a  variety,  the  common  monthly  Wood- 
bine, which  produces  its  flowers  ail  summer,  and  is  much 
the  most  valuable  plant  Another,  (L.  p.  belgicum^)  the 
Dutch  Honeysuckle,  blossoms  quite  early  in  spring  ；  and  a 
third,  {L.  p.  quercifolium,)  has  leaves  shaped  like  those  of 
the  oak  tree. 

*  Wooibmd  is  the  original  name,  deihred  from  the  habit  of  the  plant  of  winding 
ItMlf  armmd  tieet,  and  Unding  the  bnnehM  together. 
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The  finest  of  our  natiTe  sorts  are  the  Red  and  Yellow 
trumpet  Honeysuckles,  {L.  sempervirefU  and  L.  flava,) 
which  have  the  teiminal  leaves  on  each  branch)  joined  to- 
gether at  the  base,  or  perfoliate,  making  a  single  leaf.  They 
blossom  in  the  greatest  profosion  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn,  and  their  rich  blossom-tubes^  sprinkled  in  nu- 
merous clusters  over  the  exterior  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn,  entitle  them  to  high 
regard.  There  is  also  a  very  strong  and  vigorous  species, 
called  the  Orange  pubescent  Honeysuckle,  (L.  pubesoenSj) 
with  large,  hairy,  ciliate  leaves,  and  fine  large  tawny  or 
orangeKsoIoured  flowers.  It  is  a  very  Itmiriant  plant  in  its 
habit,  and  a  very  distinct  species  to  the  eye.  All  these  na-* 
tive  sorts  have  but  very  slight  fragrance. 

The  Chinese  twining  Honeysuckle,  (L.  fle:tuo^a,)  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  In  the  form  of  the  leaf 
it  much  re^mbles  the  common  Woodbine  ；  but  the  foliage 
is  much  darker  coloured,  and  is  also  sttb-evergreen,  hanging 
on  half  the  winter,  and  in  sheltered  spots,  even  till  spring.  It 
blossoms  vrhen  the  plant  is  old,  fteveral  times  during  the 
summer,  bearing  fin  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers,  open  at 
the  mouth,  red  outside,  and  striped  with  red,  white,  or  yel- 
low within.  It  grows  remarkably  fast,  climbing  to  the  very 
summit  of  trees  in  a  short  time  ；  and  the  flowers,  which  first 
appear  in  June,  are  deliciously  fragrant  In  all  its  varieties 
the  Honeysuckle  is  a  charming  plant,  either  to  adorn  the 
porch  of  the  cottage,  the  latticed  bower  of  the  garden,  to  both 
of  which  spots  they  aie  especially  dedicated  ；  or  to  climb  the 
stems  of  the  old  forest  tree,  where— 

"With  claiping  tendrili  it  infests  the  branch 
EUe  imadom*d  with  many  &  gay  festoon. 
And  fragrant  chaplet  ；  rocompennng  well 
The  itrength  it  boirowB  with  the  grace  it  lendi." 
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There  it  diffuses  through  the  air  a  delicious  breath,  that 
renders  a  walk  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tall  trees  doubly  de- 
lightful, while  its  flowers  give  a  gayety  and  brightness  to 
the  park,  which  forest  trees,  producing  usually  but  incon- 
spicuous blossoms,  could  not  alone  produce. 

Some  of  the  climbing  Roses,  are  very  lovely  objects  in  the 
pleasure-grounds.  Many  of  them,  at  the  north,  as  the 
Multifloras,  Noisettes,  etc.,  require  some  covering  in  the  win- 
ter, and  are  therefore  better  fitted  for  the  garden.  At  the 
south,  where  they  are  quite  hardy,  they  are,  however,  most 
luxuriant  and  splendid  objects.  But  there  are  two  classes  of 
Roses  that  are  perfectly  hardy  climbers,  and  may  theiefore 
be  employed  with  great  advantage  by  the  Landscape  Gar- 
dener~ the  Michigan,  and  the  Boursalt  roses.  The  single 
Michigan  is  a  most  compact  and  vigorous  grower,  and  often, 
in  its  wild  haunts  in  the  west,  clambers  over  the  tops  of  tall 
forest  trees,  and  decks  them  with  its  abundant  clusters  of  pale 
purple  flowers.  There  are  now  in  our  gardens  several 
beautiful  double  varieties  of  this,  and  among  them,  one, 
called  Beauty  of  the  Prairies,  is  most  admired  for  its  large 
rich  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  deep  rose  colour. 

The  Boursalt  roses  are  remarkable  for  their  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  for  their  shining,  reddish  stems,  with  few 
thorns.  The  common  Purple  or  Crimson  Boursalt,  is  quite 
a  wonder  of  beauty  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  trained 
on  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  being  then  literally  covered  with 
blossoms ~ and  it  is  so  hardy  that  scarcely  a  branch  is  ever 
injured  by  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Blush,  and  the  Elegans 
and  still  richer  and  finer  varieties  of  this  class  of  roses,  all 
of  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  inclemency  of  our  winters  will 
not  permit  us  to  cultivate  the  White  European  Jasmine, 
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[Jcisminum  officinale,)  out  of  the  garden,  as  even  there  it 
requires  a  slight  protection  in  winter.  Below  the  latitude 
of  Philadeli^iia,  however,  it  will  probably  succeed  well.  In 
the  southern  states  they  have  a  most  lovely  plant,  the  Caro- 
lina Jasmine,  ( Oelseminum^)  which  hangs  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  on  the  very  tiee  tops,  and  the  woods  there  in 
spring  aie  redolent  with  their  perfume. 

The  connoisseur  in  vines  will  not  forget  the  curious  Pe- 
riploca,  which  grows  very  rapidly  to  the  height  of  40  or  50 
feet,  and  bears  numerous  bunches  of  very  cuinoiis  brown  or 
purple  flowers  in  summer  ；  or  the  Double-blossoming 
Brambles,  both  pink  and  white,  which  often  make  shoots 
of  20  or  30  feet  long  in  a  season,  and  bear  pretty  clusters  of 
fall  double  flowers  in  June.  All  these  fine  climbers,  and 
several  others  to  be  found  in  the  cataloguies,  may,  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  of  taste,  be  made  to  contribute  in  a  won- 
derful degree  to  the  variety,  elegance,  and  beauty  of  a  country 
residence  ；  and  to  neglect  to  introduce  them  would  be  to 
refuse  the  aid  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  accessories  that 
aie  capable  of  being  combined  with  trees,  as  well  as  with 
buildings,  gardens,  and  fences. 

Some  persons  object  to  the  growth  of  climbing  plants  upon 
trees,  that,  by  compressing  the  stems  and  tightening  them- 
selves  around  the  limbs  of  trees,  they  gradually  check  their 
growth,  and  finally  by  preventing  the  expansion  of  the 
trunk,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  tree.  This,  we  have  no 
doubt,  has  been  the  case  when  yaunff  trees  in  the  full  vigour 
of  growth  have  been  completely  encompassed  and  wound 
about  with  the  strong  growing  woody  creepers  ；  but  it  so 
rarely  happens,  (scarcely  ever  in  the  case  of  middle-sized 
trees,  on  which  vines  are  more  generally  jAantod,)  that  we 
consider  the  objection  of  no  moment.   Indeed,  were  all  this 
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true,  the  management  of  the  growth  of  any  vine,  however 
luxuriant,  is  so  completely  within  the  power  of  the  cultivator, 
that  by  a  very  trifling  annual  attention,  he  can  entirely  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  such  injurious  effects. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine,  from  the  remarks  which  we 
have  here  made  on  the  beauty  and  channs  of  climbing  plants, 
that  we  would  desiie  to  see  every  tree,  in  an  extensive 
park,  wreathed  about,  and  overhung,  with  fantastic  vines  and 
creepeis.  Such  is  by  no  means  our  intention.  We  should 
consider  such  a  proceeding  as  something  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble taste.  There  are  some  trees  whose  rugged  and  ungrace- 
ful forms  would  refuse  all  such  accompaniment  ；  and  others 
from  whose  dignity  and  majesty  it  would  be  improper  to  de- 
tract, even  by  adding  the  gracefulness  of  the  loveliest  vine. 
Such,  too,  is  never  the  case  in  nature,  as,  for  one  tree 
decked  in  this  manner  we  see  a  hundred  which  aie  not,  aod 
the  very  rarity  of  the  example  imparts  additional  beauty  and 
interest  to  it  when  it.  appears.  This  should  be  the  case  in 
all  artificial  plantations  ；  and  he  who  has  a  true  and  lively 
feeling  for  the  graceful  and  picturesque^,  will  easily  under- 
stand at  a  glance  where  these  expressions  will  be  strength- 
ened or  weakened  by  the  addition  of  more  grace  and  ele- 
gance. A  few  scattered  trees  here  and  there,  with  whose 
forms  the  plans  adopted  haimonize,  draped  and  festooned 
with  the  most  appropriate  climbing  plants,  will  be  all  that 
can  be  properly  introduced  in  any  scene,  unless  it  be  of  a 
very  artificial  character  ；  but  even  these  additional  acces- 
sories, simple  as  they  may  seem,  often  produce  an  effect 
singularly  beautiful,  which  shows  how  much  in.  real  land- 
scape, as  well  as  in  painting,  depends  upon  a  few  finishing 
touches  to  the  scene. 

Although  we  are  not  now  writing  of  buildings,  it  is  not 
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inappropriate  here  to  lemark  how  much  may  be  done  in  the 
country,  and  indeed  even  in  town,  by  using  vines  and 
creepers  to  decorate  buildings.  The  cottage  in  this  coun- 
try, too  rarely  conveys  the  idea  of  comfort  and  happiness 
which  we  wish  to  attach  to  such  a  habitatioii,  and  chiefly 
because  so  often  it  stands  bleak,  solitary,  and  exposed  to  every 
nty  of  our  summer  sun,  with  a  scanty  lobe  of  foliage  to 
shelter  it  How  different  such  edifices,  however  humble, 
become  when  the  porch  is  OYerhung  with  climbing  plants, ― 
when  the  blushing  lose-buds  peep  in  at  the  window  sill,  or 
the  ripe  puiple  clusters  of  the  grape  hang  down  about  the 
eaves,  those  who  have  seen  the  better  cottages  of  England, 
well  know.  Very  little  care  and  very  trifling  expense,  will 
procure  all  the  additional  beauty  ；  and  it  is  truly  wonderful 
how  much  so  little  once  done,  adds  to  the  happiness  of  the 
inmates.  Every  man  feels  prouder  of  his  home,  when  it  is 
a  pleasant  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  than  when  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  desert,  or  ovei^prown  with  weeds.  Besides  this, 
tastefol  embellishment  has  a  tendency  to  refine  the  feelings 
of  every  member  of  the  family;  and  every  leisure  hour 
spent  in  rendering  more  lovely  and  agreeable  even  the  hum- 
blest cottage,  is  infinitely  better  employed  than  in  lounging 
about  in  idle  and  useless  dissipation. 
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IMr  aiprnakM )  Stu,  or  l»el  tarlUf.  Bocki,  u  muliUa  tu  iMitCMft.  htfitf  am 
Rm1>  md  Walk!  I  Dtnetlon*  lb,  iba  Appiwh;  RdIh  bjr  KapUB.  Thi  Dttn,  nri 
Mfagr  mlka.  Tit  latrodvctioa  of  (taew  ud  nnUil  kidfai. 

—―"  Strongdi  nuy  wMd  At  pondamu  qads, 
HIV  Mn  dM  dod  nd  KfeMl     MapM  kHM  i 
ft*  jBgM>wi,  «htof  t»—  *»  nwten  rtww^ 
AiidiDa«attamollTa,iilh*  Urnndl 
Of  Oonshti  Dm  erMm    •  pofidMd  MiadL' 

Cowm. 

ROUND  is  undoubtedly  tfie  most  unwieldy 
and  ponderous  materia  that  comes  under  the 
sure  o£  the  Landscape  Gaidener.  It  is  not 
mly  difficult  to  vnhotb,  tlu  (^matkau  of  th« 
levellea;  rarely  extending  Mow  two  or  thiee  fert  oftttt  sor- 
tmce,  but  the  effect  produced  by  a  giveQ  quantity  of  labour 
expended  upon  it,  is  generally  much  less  than  when  the 
same  has  been  bestowed  in  the  fomuitum  o(  plantations,  ot 
Ae  erection  of  buildings*  The  Bchievsmeiils  of  ait  upon 
ground)  appear  so  trifling  too,  -wbm  we  behold  the  appaient 
fecility  with  which  nature  has  anangeditin  such  a  Tariety- 
of  fonns,  that  the  former  sink  into  iusigntficanM  vfaem  c<kd- 
pared  vith  the  latter. 

Far  these  raascHis,  the  opentiom  to  be  performed  upon 
ground  in  thia  countiy,  will  gmeiaUy  be  limited  to  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  house,  or  the  scenery  directly  under 
the  eye.  Here,  by  judicious  levelling  and  smoothing  in 
some  cajses,  ox  by  raising  gentle  eminences  with  interposing 
hollows  in  others,  much  may  be  done,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape. 

It  is,  howerer,  fortunately  the  case,  that  in  the  modem 
style  of  landscape  improyement,  extensive  and  costly  opera- 
tions upon  ground  are  very  seldom  needed.  By  the  aid  of 
jdantations  arranged  as  we  have  already  suggested,  much 
may  be  done  to  soften  too  great  inequality  of  surface,  as 
well  as  to  heighten  the  apparent  magmtude  of  gentle  undu- 
lations. The  art  of  the  improyer,  when  employed  upon  this 
material,  will  therefore  be  directed  to  the  production  of  neg- 
ative, rather  than  positive  effects, ~ to  the  removal  of  exist- 
ing faults  or  blemishes,  rather  than  to  the  creation  of  an 

entirely  new  and  artificial  surface. 

To  pursue  this  method  with  success,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  refer  constantly  to  the  principle  which  we  suggested 
in  the  commencement  of  our  remarks :  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  character  of  the  scene,  or,  we  may  here  add， 
the  heightening  of  the  character  intended  for  the  form  of 
the  surface.  We  have  already  remarked  that  scenes  abound- 
ing in  natural  beauty  were  chiefly  characterized  by  gentle 
undulations  of  surface,  and  smooth  easy  transitions  from  the 
level  plain  to  the  softly  swelling  hill  or  flowing  hollow  ；  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  highly  picturesque  scenes  exhibited  a 
more  irregular  and  broken  surface,  abounding  with  abrupt 
transitions,  and  more  strongly  marked  elevations,  and  depres- 
sions. 

In  a  scene  expressive  of  simple  or  graceful  beauty, 
where  the  surface  is  more  or  less  undulating,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  improver  will  be  to  remove  any  accidental  or 
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natural  deformity  which  may  interfere  with  that  expression. 
Such  are,  unsightly  ridges  of  earth,  small  lumpish  hills,  the 
ragged  elevations  wheie  old  fences  have  been  removed,  or 
deep  furrows  created  by  the  former  action  of  the  plough.  If 
there  are  any  uncouth  pits  or  ugly  hollows,  such  must  be 
either  filled  up,  or  concealed  by  plantations,  and  all  excies- 
cences  that  interfere  with  the  prevailing  expression  of  the 
whole  should  be  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  improver  will  examine  the  fonnatiiHi 
of  the  ground,  as  it  appears  naturally.  If  too  rugged, ~ the 
sweeps  and  undulations  sometimes  easy  and  beautiful,  but  at 
others  hard  and  disconnected, ~ he  will  endeavour  to  soften 
and  remove  this  inequality.  This  will  be  easily  executed,  if 
some  of  the  eminences  are  broken  into  too  high,  sudden, 
and  abrupt  hills,  by  carefully  lowering  them  into  more 
graceful  elevations,  and  placing  the  supeifluous  earth  in  the 
adjacent  hollows :  proper  regard  being  paid  to  portions  of 
Che  scene,  already  pleasing,  by  producing  such  a  surface  as 
will  connect  itself  naturally  with  the  same,  when  the  im- 
provements shall  be  entirely  completed. 

Should  the  surface,  on  the  contrary,  be  somewhat  broken 
or  undulating,  but  not  distinctly  so,  appearing  rather  heavy 
and  undecided  between  a  level,  and  finely  varied  g:round,  the 
operations  must  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inciease 
the  boldness  of  the  whole.  The  ground  of  a  country  resi- 
dence is  often  brought  into  such  a  state  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  plough  at  some  former  period,  which  has  gradu- 
ally levelled  down  the  gentle  eminences  and  filled  up  the 
hollows,  till  in  some  places,  it  appears  scarcely  struggling  out 
of  a  level.  The  course  is  then  obvious  ；  the  superfluous  earth 
which  chokes  up  the  valleys,  must  be  removed  again  to  the 
neighbouring  hills,  where  it  belongs,  when  the  natuial 
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beauty  of  the  ground  will  be  restored.  This  is  effected  with 
comporative  facility,  as  every  foot  of  surface  taken  from  the 
depression,  adds  by  removal  two  feet  to  the  height  of  the 
adjoining  elevation. 

The  improvement  of  picturesque  surfaces  must  proceed 
in  a  similar  maimer.  When  a  surface  is  naturally  and  truly 
picturesque,  art  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  its  effect.  It 
will  rather  therefore  endeavour  to  produce  a  perfect  whole, 
and  a  connection  between  the  various  parts,  than  to  disturb 
the  existing  features.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  the  artist 
will  soften  down  that  boldness-  and  inequality  which,  if  too 
great,  might  interfere  both  with  convenience  and  the  beauty 
of  utility,  which  must  there  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 
Otherwise,  the  beauty  of  picturesque  surfaces  may  be  often 
heightened  by  Various  means  within  our  reach  ；  such  as  in- 
creasing the  abruptness  of  surface  by  taking  away  a  few  feet 
of  earth,  or  by  adding  other  picturesque  irregularities,  which 
by  connection  may  strengthen  the  expression  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Price  has  remarked,  that  "  the  ugliest  ground  is  that 
which  has  neither  the  beauty  of  smoothness,  verdure,  and 
gentle  undulation^  nor  the  pioturesqueness  of  bold  and  sud- 
den breaks,  and  varied  tints  of  soil :  of  such  kind,  is  ground 
that  has  been  disturbed  and  left  in  that  unfinished  state :  as 
in  a  rough  ploughed  field  run  to  sward."*  Such  ground  it 
is  often  difficult  to  restore  to  a  picturesque  state,  even  when 
that  was  its  previous  expression.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to 
do  so,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  by  forming 
the  surface  alone  that  nature  renders  it  picturesque,  but  also 
by  the  accessaries  and  accompaniments  which  she  liberally 
bestows  upon  the  surface  when  once  formed.   These  are, 

*  Euay  on  the  Pictareique,  L  193.  • 
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vegetation,  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  which,  with  the  influence  of 
time,  will  often  render  many  a  scene,  that,  stripped  of  its 
enriching  drapery  would  be  positively  harsh  and  ugly, 
extremely  picturesque,  or  strikingly  beautiful.  Proofs  of 
this  will  occur  to  every  one  who  will  contrast  in  his  mind 
the  appearance  of  a  steep  clayey  river  bank,  or  even  open 
pit,  when  bare,  raw,  and  verdureless,  and  the  same  objects 
when  nature  or  art  has  clothied  them  with  a  luxuriant  and 
diversified  garniture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  In  the 
former  case,  all  was  positively  ugly  and  displeasing  to  the 
eye  of  taste  ；  in  the  latter,  all  is  picturesque  and  hanno- 
nious. 

A  perfect  flat,  or  level  surface  is  often  the  most  difficult 
to  improve  of  any  description  of  ground.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  the  example  of  a  very  large  park,  with  an  immense 
building,  a  level  surface  may  be  in  excellent  keeping,  giv- 
ing an  air  of  grandeur*  to  the  whole  scene :  for  both  the 
simplicity,  and  the  wide  extent  of  a  level  plain  in  such  a 
situation,  would  be  highly  expressive  of  grandeur  when 
united  to  a  fine  pile  of  building.  But  ordinarily,  a  flat  sur- 
face is  extremely  dull  and  uninteresting.  One  unbroken 
plain  of  green  is  spread  before  the  eye,  varied  by  none  of 
those  changing  lights  and  shadows  that  belong  to  a  finely 
undulating  lawn.  It  is  true  that  this  affects  the  mind  dif- 
ferently in  certain  situations,  as  a  broad  plain  is  a  delightful 
contrast  and  source  of  repose  in  a  mountainous  country. 
But  we  here  speak  of  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
United  States,  where  country  seats  are  located,  and  where  it 
will  be  found,  that  a  diversified  suiface  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  a  dead  level. 

Where  such  a  level  exists,  in  some  situations,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  improve  it  much.   When,  for  illustration,  the 
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whole  surrounding  country  is  equally  tame  and  iSat,  the 
creation  by  artificial  means,  of  undulations,  hills,  or  hollows 
in  a  park,  would  be  in  such  evident  contmdiction  to  the 
natural  formation,  that  the  eye  would  at  once  detect  it  as  a 
deception,  harmonizing  badly  with  general  nature.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases,  is  perhaps,  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  beauty  by  plantations  and  buildings, 
and  not  to  attempt  any  alterations  of  surface,  which  would 
be  insignificant  and  absurd. 

When,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  grounds 
themselves,  though  nearly  level,  are  surrounded  by  more 
bold  and  spirited  variations  of  sur&ee,  a  great  deal  may  be 
effected.  In  those  portions  of  the  grounds  qjsarest  the  sur- 
rounding inequalities,  the  latter  may  be  apparently  earned 
into  the  former,  and  the  artificial  sweeps,  breaks,  or  undula- 
tions in  the  park  may  be  so  connected  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  neighbouring  inegularities,  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  accordant  art  joined  to  the  charm  of  natnial  expression. 

The  error  into  which  inexperienced  improvers  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  fall,  is  a  want  of  breadth  and  extent  in  their 
designs  ；  which  latter,  when  executed,  are  so  feeble  as  to  be 
full  of  littlenesses,  out  of  keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
surrounding  scene.  Their  designs,  like  the  sketches  of  a 
novice  in  drawing,  are  cramped  and  meagre.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  ground,  by  their  producing,  instead  of  easy 
undulations,  nothing  but  a  succession  of  short  sweeps  and 
hillocks,  like  waves  in  the  ocean.  Now  the  most  beautifof 
variation  in  ground  is  undoubtedly  that  of  gradually  vary- 
ing lines  and  insensible  transitions  of  surface,  and  these 
should  correspond  in  magnitude  and  breadth  to  the  size  and 
style  of  the  place.  Such  surfaces  are  full  of  the  flowing 
lines,  and  rounded  smoothnesses,  which  Burke  considers 
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characteristic  of  beauty,  or  the  long  undulations  exhibit  the 
outlines  of  Hogarth's  favourite  line  of  grace. 

In  places  of  large  extent  there  may  be  scenes  in  different 
portions  of  the  park,  of  totally  different  character  ；  one  sim- 
ply beautiful,  abounding  with  graceful  and  flowing  lines, 
and  another  highly  picturesque,  and  full  erf  spirited  breaks 
and  variations  ；  such  often  form  very  pleasing  and  striking 
contrasts  to  each  other,  and  should  therefore,  by  all  means, 
be  preserved :  but  they  should  also  be  rendered  distinct  by 
fteir  own  surrounding  plantations,  else  much  of  their  effect 
as  a>  whole,  when  separately  considered,  will  be  lost  upon 
file  spectator  For  it  should  be  remembered  the  mind  is 
incapable  of  ayreciating,  or  doing  justice,  to  two  distinct 
and  dissimilar  expressions  at  the  same  time.  Whatever  be 
the  scene  to  be  improved",  therefore,  it  should  be  taken  by 
itself  and  considerod  as  a  whole,  if  the  eye  command  that 
scene  alone.  Th«n  the  improver  can  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  piece  of  ground  is  distinguished  by  certain 
properties :  it  is  either  tame  or  bold,  graceful  or  rude,  con- 
tinued or  broken  ；  and  if  any  variety  inconsistent  with  these 
expressions  be  obtruded,  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
weaken  one  idea  without  raising  another.  "  The  insipi* 
dity  of  a  flat  is  not  taken  away  by  a  few  scattered  hillocks  ； 
a  continuation  of  uneven  ground  can  alone  give  the  idea  of 
irregularity.  A  large,  deep,  abrupt  break,  -  among  easy 
swells  and  falls,  seems  at  best  but  a  piece  left  unfinished, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  softened  ；  it  is  not  more 
natural  because  it  is  more  rude.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fine 
small  polished  form,  in  the  midst  of  rough,  mis-shapen 
ground,  though  more  elegant  than  all  about  it,  is  generally 
no  better  than  a  patch,  itself  disgraced  and  disfiguring  the 
scene.   A  thousand  instances  might  be  added  to  diow  that 
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the  prevailing  idea  ought  to  pervade  every  part,  so  far  at 
least  indispensably,  as  to  exclude  whatever  distiacts  it,  and 
as  much  further  as  possible  to  accommodate  the  character 
of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  scene  to  which  it  belongs."* 

Rocks,  either  in  detached  fragments  or  large  masses, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  many  scenes,  and  sometimes 
have  an  excellent  effect.  Indeed  much  of  the  spirit  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  is  often  owing  to  the  bold  projections 
made  by  rocks  in  various  forms.  An  overhanging  cliff,  or 
steep  precipice,  a  moss  covered  rocky  bank,  or  even  a  group 
of  rocks  on  a  ledge,  from  which  springs  a  tuft  of  trees  and 
shrubs ~ all  these  give  strength  to  a  pictuiesque  scene. 
Their  effect  may  often  be  rendered  more  striking  by  art  ； 
sometimes  by  removing  the  earth  or  loose  stones  from  the 
botU»n  of  the  precipice,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  its  apparent 
height ~ for  the  perpendicular  position  is  the  finest  in  which 
rocks  can  be  viewed.  At  other  times,  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  rocks  may  be  much  improved,  by  planting 
the  summit,  and  making  occasional  breaks  of  verdure  in 
the  front  surface. 

Rocks  which  are  too  apparent,  and  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, may  be  concealed  with  trees  and  vegetation,  or  par- 
tially covered  with  vines  and  creepers.  The  latter  often 
have  a  beautiful  effect  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  ire  have 
seen  very  charming  pictures  formed  of  over-arching  cliffs 
and  groups  of  rock,  upon  which  hung  and  rambled  in 
luxuriant  profusion,  a  rich  mixture  of  climbing  plants. 

•  Mr.  Whatoly  hu  giF«n  loch  rainata  and  excellent  detaili  in  relation  to  this 
•ubjact,  in  his  Ob§ervations  on  Modem  Qardenmg,  that  we  gladly  refer  the  reader 
who  desires  to  panne  thii  subject  ftrther,  to  that  work  ：  which  indeed  is  so  on- 
exceptionable  In  ftyle  and  good  taste,  that  AJiMon  has  frequently  qooted  it  in 
{UwMaoik  of  hi*  admiraWn  Eaaaj  on  IWe. 
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Where  rocks  thus  accidentally  occur  in  beatUiful  scenes,  to 
which  they  if  left  bare  would  be  inimical,  they  may  be 
wonderfully  softened  and  brought  into  keeping  by  a  cover- 
ing of  the  honeysuckle,  the  Ivy,  the  Virginia  creeper,  and 
other  species  of  the  gayest  and  most  luxuriant  flowering 
vines. 

Loose  and  detached  fragments  of  rocks  can  never  be 
permitted  to  lie  scattered  about  the  lawn,  in  any  style.  In 
a  scene  expressive  of  graceful  beauty,  of  course  they  would 
be  entirely*  out  of  place :  and  in  a  pictuiesque  scene,  they 
should  only  be  suffered  to  remain  in  spots  where  they  have 
some  evident  connection  with  larger  masses.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  lie  loosely  around,  they  would  only  give  an  air 
of  confused  wildness,  opposed  to  every  thing  like  the  ele- 
gance of  tasteful  art  or  the  comfort  of  a  country  residence  ； 
but  if  only  seen  in  particular  spots  where  they  evidently 
belong,  they  will,  by  contrast,  give  force  and  spirit  to  the 
whole.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  large  rounded  boulders 
or  smooth  stones,  such  as  are  seen  lying  about  the  soil  in 
some  of  our  valley  tracts  ；  as  such  are  void  of  interest,  and, 
unless  they  are  large,  or  in  some  degree  remarkable,  they 
ought  to  be  at  once  removed  out  of  the  way.  Characteristic 
and  picturesque  rocks,  aie  those  with  firm,  rugged,  and  dis- 
tinct outlines,  externally  covered  with  a  coating  of  weather 
stains,  dark  lichens,  or  mosses,  and  which  meet  the  eye 
with  a  mellow  and  softened  tone  of  colour. 

Roads  and  walks  are  so  directly  connected  with  opera- 
tions on  the  surface  of  ihe  ground,  and  with  the  disposition 
of  plantations,  which  we  have  already  made  familiar  to  the 
reader,  that  we  shall  introduce  in  this  place  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  their  direction  and  formation.  A  French  writer 
has  remarked  of  them  that  they  are  "  les  nibans  qui  attachent 
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le  bouquet,"  and  they  certainly  serve  as  the  connecting  me- 
dium between  the  different  parts  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  displaying  its  various  beauties,  peculiarities,  and 
finest  points  of  prospect. 

The  Approach  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
routes.  It  is  the  private  road,  leading  from  the  public  high- 
way, directly  to  the  house  itself.  It  should  therefore  bear 
a  proportionate  breadth  and  size,  and  exhibit  marks  of  good 
keeping,  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the  mansion. 

In  the  ancient  style  of  gardming,  the  Approach  was  so 
formed  as  to  enter  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  affording 
a  full  view  of  that  portion  of  the  edifice,  and  no  other.  A 
line  drawn  as  directly  as  possible,  and  evenly  bordered  on 
each  side  with  a  tall  avenue  of  trees,  was  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  art  necessary  in  its  formation.  It  is  true,  the  sim- 
plicity of  design  was  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  difficulty  of  levelling,  grading,  and  altering  the  surface, 
necessary  to  please  the  geometric  eye  ；  but  the  rules  were 
as  plain  and  unchangeable,  as  the  lines  were  parallel  and 
undeviating. 

In  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, the  formation  of  the  Approach  has  become  equally  a 
matter  of  artistical  skill  with  other  details  of  the  art.  The 
house  is  generally  so  approached,  that  the  eye  shall  first 
meet  it  in  an  angular  diiection,  displaying  not  only  the 
beauty  of  the"  aTchitectmal  fagade,  but  also  one  of  the  end 
elevations,  thus  giving  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  size, 
character,  or  elegance  of  the  building :  and  instead  of  lead- 
ing in  a  direct  line,  from  the  gate  to  the  house,  it  curves  in 
easy  lines  through  certain  portions  of  the  park  or  lawn, 
until  it  reaches  that  object. 

If  the  point  wheie  the  Approach  is  to  start  from  the  high- 
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way,  be  not  already  determined  past  alteration,  it  should  be 
80  chosen,  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  drive  through  the  grounds 
before  arriying  at  the  house,  to  give  the  stranger  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  whole  property :  to  allow  an  agreeable 
diversity  of  surface  over  which  to  lead  it :  and  lastly  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  inteifere  with  the  convenience  of 
ready  access  to  and  from  the  mansion. 

This  point  being  decided,  and  the  other  being  the  mansion 
and  adjacent  buUdings,  it  remains  to  lay  out  the  road  in  such 
gradual  curves  as  will  appear  easy  and  graceful,  without 
verging  into  rapid  turns,  or  fonnal  stiffiiess.  Since  the  mod- 
em style  has  become  partially  known  and  adopted  here,  some 
persons  appear  to  have  supposed  that  nature  "  has  a  horror 
of  straight  lines,"  and  consequently,  believing  that  they  could 
not  possibly  err,  they  immediately  lan  into  the  other  extreme, 
filling  their  grounds  with  zig-zag  and  regularly  serpentine 
loads,  still  more  horrible :  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  contortions  of  a  wounded  snake  dragging  its  way  slowly 
oyer  the  earth. 

There  are  two  guiding  principles  which  have  Been  laid 
down  for  the  formation  of  Approach  toads.  The  first,  that 
the  curves  should  never  be  so  great,  or  lead  over  surfaces  so 
unequal,  as  to  make  it  disagreeable  to  drive  upon  them  ；  and 
the  second,  that  the  road  should  never  curve  toithaut  some 
reascn,  either  real  or  apparent. 

The  most  natural  method  of  forming  a  winding  Approach 
where  the  ground  is  gently  undulating,  is  to  foUonir,  in  some 
degree,  the  depressicHis  of  surface,  and  to  curve  round  the 
eminences.  This  is  an  excellent  method,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  lead  us  in  too  circuitous  a  diiection,  nor,  as  we  before 
hinted,  make  the  road  itself  too  uneven.  When  either  of 
these  happen,  the  easy,  gradual  flow  of  the  curve  in  the 
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proper  diiection,  must  be  maintained  by  levelling  or  grading, 
to  produce  the  proper  surface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unmeaning  than  to  see  an  Approach, 
or  any  description  of  road,  winding  hither  and  thither, 
through  an  extensive  level  lawn  towards  the  house,  without 
the  least  appaient  leason  for  the  curves.  Happily,  we  axe 
not  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  straight  line  ；  but 
gradual  curves  may  always  be  so  arranged  as  to  appear 
necessarily  to  wind  round  the  groups  of  treea,  which  other- 
wise would  stand  in  the  way.  Wherever  a  bend  in  the  road 
is  intended,  a  cluster  or  group  of  greater  or  less  size  and 
bieadth,  proportionate  to  the  curve,  should  be  placed  in  the 
projection  formed.  These  trees,  as  soon  as  they  attain  some 
size,  if  they  aie  properly  arranged,  we  may  suppose  to  have 
originally  stood  there,  and  the  road  naturally  to  have 
curved,  to  avoid  destroying  them. 

This  anangement  of  trees  bordering  an  extended  Approach 
road,  in  connection  with  the  various  other  groups,  masses, 
and  single  trees,  in  the  adjacent  lawn,  will  in  most  cases 
have  the  effect  of  concealing  the  house  from  the' spectator 
approaching  it,  except,  perhaps,  from  one  or  two  points.  It 
has  therefore  been  considezed  a  matter  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, at  what  point  or  points  the  first  f>iew  of  the  house  shall 
be  obtained.  If  seen  at  too  great  a  distance,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  largo  estate,  it  may  appear  more  diminutive  and  of  less 
magnitude  than  it  should  ；  or,  if  first  viewed  at  some  other 
position,  it  may  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  at  that  point, 
unfavourably.  The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  is  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  covered  by 
the  Approach  route  carefully,  and  select  a  spot  or  spots  suf- 
ficiently near  to  give  the  most  favourable  and  striking  view 
of  the  house  itself.   This,  if  openings  are  to  be  made,  can 
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only  be  done  in  winter  ；  but  when  the  ground  is  to  be 
newly  planted,  it  may  be  prosecuted  at  any  season. 

iThe  late  Mr.  Repton;  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  practical  landscape  gardeners,  has  laid  down  in 
one  of  his  works,  the  following  rules  on  the  subject,  which 
we  quote,  not  as  applying  in  all  cases,  but  to  show  what  are 
generally  thought  the  principal  requisites  of  this  road  in  the 
modem  style. 

First.  It  ought  to  be  a  road  to  the  house,  and  to  that  pria- 
cipally. 

Secondly.  If  it  be  not  naturally  the  nearest  road  possible, 
it  ought  artificially  to  be  made  to  appear  so. 

Thirdly.  The  artificial  obstacles  which  make  this  road 
the  nearest,  ought  to  appear  natural. 

Fourthly*  Where  an  approach  quits  the  high  road,  it  ought 
not  to  break  from  it  at  right  angles,  or  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  rob  the  entrance  of  importance,  but  rather  at  some  bend  of 
the  public  road,  from  which  a  lodge  or  gate  may  be  more 
conspicuous  ；  and  where  the  high  road  may  appear  to 
branch  from  the  approach,  rather  than  the  approach  from  the 
high  road. 

Fifthly,  After  the  approach  enters  the  park,  it  should  avoid 
skirting  along  its  boundary,  which  betrays  the  want  of  extent 
or  unity  of  property. 

Sixthly.  The  house,  unless  very  large  and  magnificent, 
should  not  be  seen  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear much  less  than  it  really  is. 

Seventhly.  The  first  view  of  the  house  should  be  from  the 
most  pleasing  point  of  sight 

Eighthly.  As  soon  as  the  house  is  visible  from  the  ap- 
proach, there  should  be  no  temptation  to  quit  it,  (which  will 
ever  be  the  case  if  the  road  be  at  all  circuitous,)  unless  suffi- 
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cient  obstacles,  such  as  water  or  inaccessible  ground  appear 
to  justify  its  course.* 

Although  there  are  many  situations  wheie  these  rules  must 
be  greatly  modified  in  practice,  yet  the  improver  will  do  well 
to  bear  them  in  mind,  as  it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  make 
occasional  deviations  from  general  rules,  than  to  carry  out  a 
tasteful  improvement  without  any  guiding  principles. 

There  are  many  fine  country  residences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  other  rivers,  where  the  proprie- 
tors are  often  much  perplexed  and  puzzled  by  the  situation 
of  their  houses  ；  the  building  presenting  really  two  fronts, 
while  they  appear  to  desire  only  one.  Such  is  the  case  when 
the  estate  is  situated  between  the  piiblic  road  on  one  side,  and 
the  river  on  the  other  ；  and  we  have  often  seen  the  Approach 
artificially  tortured  into  a  long  circiiitous  route,  in  order 
finally  to  arrive  at  what  the  proprietor  considers  the  true  front, 
viz :  the  side  nearest  the  river.  Whenti  building  is  so  situa- 
ted, much  the  most  elegant  effect  is  produced  by  having  two 
fronts :  one,  the  entrance  frmt,  with  the  porch  or  portico 
nearest  the  road,  and  the  other,  ih.€  river  front,  facing  the 
water.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  is  often  surprisingly  en- 
hanced by  this  arrangement,  for  the  visiter  after  passing  by 
the  Approach  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  grounds, 
with  perhaps,  but  slight  and  partial  glimpses  of  the  river,  is 
most  agreeably  surprised  on  entering  the  house,  and  looking 
from  the  drawing-room  windows  of  the  other  front,  to  behold 
another  beautiful  scene  totally  different  from  the  last,  en- 
riched and  ennobled  by  the  wide-spread  sheet  of  water  before 
him.  Much  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  agreeable  surprise 
from  the  interior,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  would  be  lost,  if  the 

*Kapton*s  Enquiry  into  the  changei  of  taste  in  Landioape  Gtrdemng,  p.  loa. 
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Stranger  had  already  driven  round  and  alighted  on  the  river 
front 

The  Drive,  is  a  variety  of  road  rarely  seen  among  us,  yet 
which  may  be  made  a  very  agreeable  feature  in  some  of  our 
country  residences,  at  a  small  expense.  It  is  intended  for  ex- 
ercise more  secluded  than  that  upon  the  public  road,  and  to 
show  the  interesting  portions  of  the  place  from  the  carriage, 
or  on  horseback.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  formed  upon  places 
of  considerable  extent  ；  but  it  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  such 
places  very  highly,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
equestrian  exercises.  It  generally  commences  where  the  ap- 
proach terminates,  riz.,  near  the  house:  and  from  thence, 
proceeds  in  the  same  easy  curvelinear  manner,  through 
various  parts  of  the  grounds,  fann,  or  estate.  Sometimes  it 
sweeps  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  returns  along  the 
very  beach  of  the  river,  beneath  the  fine  overhanging  foliage 
of  its  projecting  bank ~ sometimes  it  proceeds  towards  some 
favourite  point  of  view,  or  interesting  spot  in  the  landscape  ； 
or  at  others  it  leaves  the  lawn  and  traverses  the  farm,  giving 
the  proprietor  an  opportunity  to  examine  his  crops,  or  exhibit 
his  agricultural  resources  to  his  friends. 

Walks  are  laid  out  for  purposes  similar  to  Drives,  but  are 
much  more  common,  and  may  be  introduced  into  every  scene, 
however  limited.  They  are  intended  solely  for  promenades 
or  exercise  on  foot,  and  should  therefore  be  dry  and  firm, 
if  possible,  at  all  seasons  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  them. 
Some  may  be  open  to  the  south,  shelteTed  with  evergreens, 
and  made  dry  and  hard,  for  a  wann  promenade  in  winter  ； 
others  formed  of  closely  mown  turf,  and  thickly  shaded  by  a 
leafy  canopy  of  verdure,  for  a  cool  retreat  in  the  midst  of 
summer.  Others  again  may  lead  to  some  sequestered  spot, 
and  terminate  in  a  secluded  rustic  seat,  or  conduct  to  some 
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shaded  dell  or  rugged  eminence,  where  an  extensive  prospect 
can  be  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the  genius  of  the  place  must  sug- 
gest the  direction,  length,  and  number  of  the  walks  to  be  laid 
out,  as  no  fixed  rales  can  be  imposed  in  a  subject  so  ever- 
changing  and  different  It  should  however,  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  walk  ought  always  to  correspond  to  the  scene 
it  traverses,  being  rough  where  the  latter  is  wild  and  pictu- 
resque, sometimes  scarcely  differing  from  a  common  footpath, 
and  moie  polished,  as  the  surrounding  objects  show  evidences 
of  culture  and  high  keeping.  In  direction^  like  the  ap- 
proach, it  should  take  easy  flowing  curves,  though  it  may 
often  turn  more  abruptly  at  the  interposition  of  an  obstacle. 
The  chief  beauty  of  curved  and  bending  lines  in  walks,  lies 
in  the  new  scenes,  which  by  means  of  them  are  opened  to  the 
eye.  In  the  straight  walk  of  half  a  mile  the  whole  is  seen 
at  a  glance,  and  there  is  too  often  but  little  to  excite  the  spec- 
tator to  pursue  the  search  ；  but  in  the  modem  style,  at  every 
few  rods,  a  new  turn  in  the  walk  opens  a  new  prospect  to  the 
beholder,  and  "  leads  the  eye,  as  Hogarth  graphically  ex- 
pressed it,  "a  kind  of  wanton  chase,"  continiially  affording 
new  refreshment  and  variety. 

Fences  axe  often  among  the  most  unsightly  and  offensive 
objects  in  our  country  seats.  Some  persons  appear  to  have 
a  passion  for  subdividing  their  grounds  into  q.  great  number 
of  fields  ；  a  process  which  is  scarcely  ever  advisable  even  in 
common  farms,  but  for  which  there  can  be  no  apology  in 
elegant  residences.  The  close  proximity  of  fences  to  the 
house  gives  the  whole  place  a  confined  and  mean  character. 
"  The  mind,"  says  Repton,  "  feels  a  certain  disgust  under  a 
sense  of  confinement  in  any  situation  however  beautiful."  A 
wide-spread  lawn,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  boundaries  are 
conspicuous,  conveys  an  impression  of  ample  extent  and  space 
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for  enjoyment.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that,  on  that  side 
of  the  house  nearest  the  outbuildings,  fences  are,  for  conve- 
nience, brought  in  its  close  neighbourhood,  and  here  they  are 
easily  concealed  by  plantations  ；  but  on  the  other  sides,  open 
and  unobstructed  views  should  be  piesenred,  by  removing 
all  barriers  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  places  of  cockneys  who 
become  inhabitants  of  the  country,  than  a  display  immedi- 
ately around  the  duelling  of  a  spruce  paling  of  carpentry, 
neatly  made,  and  painted  white  or  green  ；  an  abomination 
among  the  fresh  fields,  of  which  no  person  of  taste  could  be 
guilty.  To  fence  off  a  small  plot  around  a  fine  house,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lawn  of  fifty  acres,  is  a  perversity  which  we  could 
never  reconcile,  with  even  the  lowest  perception  of  beauty. 
An  old  stone  wall  covered  with  creepers  and  climbing  plants, 
may  become  a  picturesque  barrier  a  thousand  times  superior 
to  such  a  fence.  But  there  is  never  one  instance  in  a  thou- 
sand where  any  barrier  is  necessary.  Where  it  is  desirable  to 
separate  the  house  from  the  level  grass  of  the  lawn,  let  it  be 
done  by  an  aichitectoral  terrace  of  stone,  or  a  raised  platform 
of  gravel  supported  by  turf,  which  will  confer  importance 
and  dignity  upon  the  building,  instead  of  giving  it  a  petty 
and  trifling  expression. 

Verdant  hedges  are  elegant  substitutes  for  stone  or  wooden 
fences,  and  we  are  surprised  that  their  use  has  not  been 
hitherto  more  general.  We  have  ourselves  been  making 
experiments  for  the  last  ten  years  with  various  hedge-plants, 
and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  hedges  which  are 
now  highly  admired.  Five  or  six  yeais  will,  in  this  climate, 
under  proper  care,  be  sufficient  to  produce  hedges  of  great 
beauty,  capable  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  every  kind 
of  cattle  ；  barriers,  too,  which  will  outlast  many  generations. 
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The  common  Arbor  VUcb,  (or  flat  Cedar,)  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  many  districts,  forms  one  of  the  most 
superb  hedges,  without  the  least  care  in  trimming;  the 
foliage  growing  thickly,  down  to  the  very  ground,  and 
being  evergreen,  the  hedge  remains  clothed  the  whole  year. 
Our  common  Thorns,  and  in  particular  those  known  in  the 
nurseries  as  the  Newcastle  and  Washington  thorns,  form 
hedges  of  great  strength  and  beauty.    They  are  indeed 
much  better  adapted  to  this  climate  than  the  English  Haw- 
thorn, which  often  suffers  from  the  unclouded  radiance  of 
our  midsummer  sun.   In  autumn,  too,  it  loses  its  foliage 
much  sooner  than  our  native  sorts,  some  of  which  assume  a 
brilliant  scarlet  when  the  foliage  is  fading  in  autumn.  In 
New-England,  the  Buckthorn  is  preferred  from  its  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  ； •  and  in  the  southern  states,  the  Maclura, 
or  Osage  Orange,  is  becoming  a  favourite  for  its  glossy  and 
polished  foliage.   The  Privet  or  Prim,  is  a  rapid  growing 
shrub,  well  fitted  for  interior  divisions.   Picturesque  hedges 
are  easily  formed  by  intermingling  a  variety  of  flowering 
shrubs,  sweet  briers,  etc.,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  grow 
together  in  rich  masses.   For  this  purpose  the  Michigan  rose 
is  admirably  adapted  at  the  north,  and  the  Cherokee  rose  at 
the  south.   In  all  cases  where  hedges  are  employed  in  the 
natural  style  of  landscape,  (and  not  in  close  connection 
with  highly  artificial  objects,  buildings,  etc.,)  a  more  agree- 
able effect  will  be  produced  by  allowing  the  hedge  to  grow 
somewhat  irregular  in  fonn,  or  varying  it  by  planting  near 
it  other  sm^ll  tiees  and  shrubs  to  break  the  outline,  than  by 
clipping  it  in  even  and  formal  lines.   Hedges  may  be  ob- 

•  The  Buckthorn  is  perhaps  the  beat  plant  where  a  thick  Bcreen  ii  very  speedily 
dedred.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  insects,  grows  very  thickly  at  the  bottom, 
at  once,  and  will  make  an  efficient  screen  woner  than  almoet  any  other  pkot 
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tained,  in  a  single  season,  by  planting  long  shoots  of  the  osier 
willow,  or  any  other  tree  which  throws  out  roots  easily  from 
cuttings. 

A  simple  and  pleasing  barrier,  in  good  keeping  with  cot- 
tage residences,  may  be  formed  of  rustic  work,  as  it  is  termed. 
For  this  purpose,  stout  rods  of  any  of  our  native  forest  trees 
are  chosen,  with  the  bark  on,  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  ；  these 
afe  sharpened  and  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
lattice,  or  wrought  into  any  figures  of  trellis  that  the  fancy 
may  suggest.  When  covered  with  luxuriant  vines  and 
climbing  plants,  such  a  barrier  is  often  admirable  for  its 
richness  and  variety. 

The  sunk  fence,  fosse,  or  Aa-Aa,  is  an  English  invention, 
used  in  separating  that  portion  of  the  lawn  near  the  house, 
from  tbe  part  grazed  by  deer  or  cattle,  and  is  only  a  ditch 


on  opposite  sides.  When  the  ground  slopes  from  the  house, 
such  a  sunk  fence  is  invisible  to  a  person  near  the  latter,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  barrier  without  being  in  the  least 
obtrusive. 


In  a  succeeding  section  we  shall  lefer  to  terraces  with  their 
parapets,  which  axe  by  fai  the  most  elegant  barriers  for  a 
highly  decorated  flower  garden,  or  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  proper  connection  between  the  house  and  the 
grounds,  a  subject  which  is  scarcely  at  all  attended  to,  or  its 
importance  even  recognized  as  yet  among  us. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

TREATMENT  OP  WATER. 

BoMtiAil  offeeti  of  tUi  elamaiU  in  nature.  In  what  cmm  it  u  daairable  lo  attempt  the  forma- 
tion of  artificisl  piecw  of  water.  Regular  form!  nnploMinf.  Directiou  Ibr  the  formatioo 
of  ponda  or  lakes  in  the  irrafolar  nuuiner.  Study  of  natani  lakes.  Islandt.  Plaotinf  the 
margin.  Trntment  of  natani  brooks  ud  rhndeli*  Caacadet  and  watedaUi.  Lefitiaiate 
qihen  of  the  art  in  tUi  daputBMat. 

 The  dale 

With  woods  o'erhnng,  and  ahagg*!!  with  nuNwy  rocki, 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  whh«<dadiing  fall. 
Or  gleam  in  Iragthened  vista  through  the  treet. 

Thompson. 


H  E  delightful  and  captivating  effects  of 
water  in  landscapes  of  every  description, 
are  universally  known  and  admitted.  The 


boundless  sea,  the  broad  full  river,  the  dashing  noisy  brook, 
and  the  limpid  meandering  rivulet,  are  all  possessed  of  their 
peculiar  charms  ；  and  when  combined  with  scenes  otherwise 
finely  disposed  and  well  wooded,  they  add  a  hundred  fold  to 
their  beauty.  The  soft  and  trembling  shadows  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  hills,  as  they  fall  upon  a  placid  sheet  of 
water the  brilliant  light  which  the  crystal  surface  reflects 
in  pure  sunshine,  mirroring  too,  at  times  in  its  resplendent 
bosom,  all  the  cerulean  depth  and  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
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overhanging  sky,  give  it  an  almost  magical  effect  in  a  beau- 
tiful landscape.   The  murmur  of  the  babbling  brook,  that 

"  In  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 

falls  upon  the  ear  in  some  quiet  secluded  spot,  is  inexpressi- 
bly soothing  and  delightful  to  the  mind  ；  and  the  deeper 
sound  of  a  cascade  that  rushes,  with  an  almost  musical 
dash,  over  its  bed  of  moss-covered  rock,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  many  elements  of  enjoyment  in  a  fine 
country  seat.  The  simplest  or  the  most  monotonous  view 
may  be  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  water  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  the  most  picturesque  and  striking 
landscape  will,  by  its  addition,  receive  a  new  chann,  in- 
expressibly enhancing  all  its  former  interest  In  short,  as 
no  place  can  be  considered  perfectly  complete  without  either 
a  water  view,  or  water  upon  its  own  grounds,  wherever 
it  does  not  so  exist,  and  can  be  easily  formed  by  artificial 
means,  no  man  will  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  so  fine  a 
source  of  embellishment  as  is  this  element  in  some  of  its 
varied  forms. 

**  —―  FleuTM,  niiiseax,  beanrlaca,  clairei  fontainei. 

Yenez,  portes  partoot  la  vie  et  la  fraScheur  ； 

Ah  ！  qui  pent  remplacer  votre  aspect  enchant 뇰 ur  7 

De  prdi  il  noui  amuie,  et  de  loin  noui  invite  ： 

C，Mt  le  premier  qn，on  cherch*,  et  le  deniier  qa*on  quitte. 

Voiu  f(&condet  1m  champs  ；  voiu  r^p^taz  lei  cieuz, 

Voui  enchaotez  I'oreiUe,  et  voiu  charmez  lea  yeux." 

In  this  country,  where  the  progress  of  gardening  and  im- 
provements of  this  nature,  is  rather  shown  in  a  simple  and 
moderate  embellishment  of  a  large  number  of  villas  and 
country  seats,  than  by  a  lavish  and  profuse  expenditure  on 
a  few  entailed  places,  as  in  the  residences  of  the  English 
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nobility,  the  formation  of  large  pieces  of  water  at  great  cost, 
and  extreme  labour,  would  be  considered  both  absurd  and 
uncalled  for.  Indeed,  when  nature  has  so  abundantly 
spread  before  us  such  an  endless  variety  of  superb  lakes, 
rivers,  and  streams  of  every  size  and  description,  the  efforts 
of  man  to  rival  her  great  works  by  mere  imiiation,  would, 
in  most  cases,  only  become  ludicrous  by  contrast 

When,  however,  a  number  of  perpetual  springs  cluster 
together,  or  a  rill,  rivulet,  or  brook,  runs  through  an  estate 
in  such  a  manner  as  easily'  to  be  improved  or  developed 
into  an  elegant  expanse  of  water  in  any  part  of  the  grounds, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  so  fortunate  a 
circumstance.  Besides  the  additional  beauty  conferred  upon 
the  whole  place  by  such  an  improvement,  the  proprietor  may 
also  derive  an  inducement  from  its  utility  ；  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  small  lake,  well  utocked  with  carp,  trout,  pickerel, 
or  any  other  of  the  excellent  pond  fish,  which  thrive  and 
propagate  extremely  well  in  clear  fresh  water,  is  a  real 
advantage  which  no  one  will  undervalue. 

There  is  no  department  of  Landscape  Gardening  which 
appears  to  have  been  less  understood  in  this  country,  than 
the  management  of  water.  Although  there  have  not  been 
many  attempts  made  in  this  way,  yet  the  occasional  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  shape  of  square,  circular,  and  oblong  pools  of  water, 
indicate  a  state  of  knowledge  extremely  meagre,  in  the  art 
of  Landscape  Gardening.  The  highest  scale  to  which  these 
pieces  of  water  rise  in  our  estimation  is  that  of  respectable 
horse-ponds  ； ~ beautiful  objects  they  certainly  are  not. 
They  are  generally  round  or  square,  with  perfectly  smooth, 
flat  banks  on  every  side,  and  resemble  in  tameness  and  in- 
sipidity, a  huge  basin  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a  green 
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lawn.  They  are  even,  in  most  cases,  denied  the  advantage 
of  shade,  except  perhaps  occasionally  a  few  straggling  trees 
can  be  said  to  fulfil  that  purpose;  for  richly  tufted  margins, 
and  thickets  of  overhanging  shrubs,  are  accompaniments 
rare  incteed/ 

Lakes  or  ponds  are  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  which 

*  Simple  and  ettay*,  ai  ivtrald'  appear  the  utifidal  imitetkm  of  theae  TuiatioDs 
of  nature,  yet  to  an  unpnctited  Hand,  and  a  taateleu  mind,  nolfaing  is  really  more 
dUBcnlt.  To  prodaee  meagre  right  lititfi  and  geometrical  forms  if  extremely  may 
in  any  of  the  fine  arti,  but  to  give  tfae  gnce,  tpirit,  and  variety  of  nature,  requires 
both  taiteftil  perception  and  some  pncticr;  hence,  in  the  infancy  of  any  art, 
the  productions  are  characterised  by  fftMmA  meag«meff  and  rimpUdty;— of 
which  the  fint  effort!  to  dnw  the  human  figmor  toibrm  utifidal  pieces  of  wmter, 
are  good  ezampleB. 

Brown,  who  wu  one  of  the  early  pnctitioDen  of  the  modem  style  abroad,  and 
who  just  taw  far  enough  to  lay  aride  the  ancient  formal  method,  without  appreciA- 
ting  nature  rafficiently  to  be  willing  to  take  her  for  hit  model,  once  dugimced  half 
of  the  finest  places  in  England  with  hit  tame,  bald  pieces  of  artificial  water,  and 
round,  formal  clmnps  ef  treea.  Mr.  Knight,  in  hii  elegant  poem, "  The  Laodicape," 
•piritedly  rebuked  thii  practice  ta  the  fbllowing  lines . ― 

"  Shaved  to  the  brink  our  brooki  are  taught  to  flow 
Where  no  obtruding  leavei  or  branches  grow  ： 
While  clumpi  of  thrabt  beipot  each  winding  vale 
Open  alike  to  every  glMin  and  gale  ： 
Each  teerethamit  and  deep  receu  duplay'd, 
And  intricacy  banished  wit)i  iti  ihade. 

Hence,  hence  ！  them  haggard  fiend,  however  call'd,  , 

The  meagre  genina  of  the  bare  and  bald  ； 

Thy  ipade  and  mattock  here  at  length  lay  down, 

And  follow  to  the  tomb,  thy  feyoiuite,  Brown  ； 

Thy  fftvourito  Brown,  whoae  innoTating  hand, 

Fint  dealt  thy  curses  o'er  thii  fertile  land  ； 

Fint  taught  the  walk  in  spiral  formi  to  more, 

And  firom  their  hamiti  the  lecret  Dryadi  drove  ； 

With  dumpi  beipotted  o'er  the  mountam'i  ride, 

And  bade  the  itream  'twixt  banks  cloae-ahaTen  glide  ； 

Bani'h'd  the  thickets  of  high  tow'ring  wood 

Which  hung  reflected  o*er  the  gkuwy  flood.*' 
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water  can  be  displayed  in  the  grounds  of  a  country  resi- 
dence/ They  invariably  produce  their  most  pleasing 
effects  when  they  are  below  the  level  of  the  house  ；  as,  if 
above,  they  are  lost  to  the  view,  and  if  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  they  are  seen  to  much  less  advantage.  We 
conceive  that  they  should  never  be  introduced  where  they 
do  not  naturally  exist,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
following  circumstances.  First,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ronning  water  to  maintain  at  all  times  an  overflow,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  a  stagnant  pool,  as 
nothing  is  more  delightful  than  pure,  clear,  limpid  water  ； 
and  secondly,  some  natural  formation  of  ground,  in  which 
the  proposed  water  can  be  expanded,  that  will  not  only 
make  it  appear  natural,  but  diminish,  a  hundred  fold,  the 
expense  of  formation. 

The  finest  and  most  appropriate  place  to  form  a  lake,  is  in 
the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  rather  broad  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  The  soil  there,  will  probably  be  found  rather 
clayey  and  retentive  of  moistiue,  and  the  rill  or  brook,  if  not 
already  running  through  it,  could  doubtless  be  easily  diver- 
ted thither.  There,  by  damming  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  with  a  head  of  greater  or  less  height,  the  water  may 
be  thrown  back  so  as  to  form  the  whole  body  of  the  lake. 

The  first  subject  which  will  demand  the  attention,  after 
the  spot  has  been  selected  for  the  lake  or  pond,  and  the 
height  of  the  head,  and  consequent  depth  of  water  deter- 
mined upon,  is  the  proposed  form  or  outline  of  the  whole. 

♦  Owing  to  the  immense  icale  upon  which  natoM  dbplayi  dui  fine  element  in 
North  America,  every  sheet  of  water  of  moderate  or  imall  use,  U  almost  uniTer- 
nlly  called  a  pond.  And  many  a  beaotifbl,  limpid,  natural  ezpanie  which  in 
England  would  be  thonght  a  charming  lake,  is  here  simply  a  pond.  The  term 
may  be  equally  correct,  but  is  by  no  means  as  elegant 
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And,  as  we  have  already  rejected  all  regular  and  geometric 
forms,  in  scenes  were  either  natural,  or  picturesque  beauty 
is  supposed  to  predominate,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to 
examples  for  imitation  in  another  direction. 

If,  then,  the  improver  will  recur  to  the  most  beautiful, 
small,  natural  lake  within  his  reach,  he  will  have  a  subject 
to  study,  and  an  example  to  copy  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
If  he  examine  minutely  and  carefully  such  a  body  of  water, 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  only 
delightfully  wooded  and  overshadowed  by  a  variety  of  vege- 
tation of  all  heights,  from  the  low  sedge  that  grows  on  its 
open  margin,  to  the  tall  tree  that  bends  its  branches  over  its 
limpid  wave  ；  but  he  will  also  perceive  a  striking  peculiari- 
ty in  its  irregular  outline.   This,  he  will  observe  is  neither 
round,  square,  oblong,  or  any  modification  of  these  regular 
figures,  but  full  of  bays  and  projections,  sinuosities  and 
recesses  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  sometimes  bold,  and 
reaching  a  considerable  way  out  into  the  body  of  the  lake, 
at  others,  smaller  and  more  varied  in  shape  and  connection. 
In  the  height  of  the  banks,  too,  he  will  probably  observe 
considerable  variety.   At  some  places,  the  shore  will  steal 
gently  and  gradually  away  from  the  level  of  the  water, 
while  at  others  it  will  rise  suddenly  and  abruptly,  in  banks 
more  or  less  steep,  irregular,  and  rugged.   Rocks  and  stones 
covered  with  mosses,  will  here  and  there  jut  out  from  the 
banks,  or  lie  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  the  whole 
scene  will  be  full  of  interest  from  the  variety,  intricacy,  and 
beauty  of  the  various  parts.   If  he  will  accurately  note  in 
his  mind  all  these  varied  forms ~ their  separate  outlines,  the 
way  in  which  they  blend  into  one  another,  and  connect 
themselves  together,  and  the  effect  which,  surrounding  the 
water,  they  produce  as  a  whole,  he  will  have  some  tolerably 
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correct  id^  of  the  way  in  which  an  artificial  lake  ought  to 
be  formed. 

Let  him  go  still  farther  now,  in  imagination,  and  suppose 
the  banks  of  this  natural  lake,  without  being  otherwise 
altered,  entirely  denuded  of  grass,  shrubs,  trees,  and  verdure 
of  every  description,  remaining  characterized  only  by  their 
original  form  and  outline ;  this  will  give  him  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  method  in  which  his  labours  must  com- 
mence; for  uncouth  and  apparently  mis-shapen  as  those 
banks  aie  and  must  be,  when  raw  and  unclothed,  to  exhibit 
all  their  variety  and  play  of  light  and  shadow  when  ver- 
dant and  complete,  so  also  must  the  original  form  of  the 
banks  and  margin  of  the  piece  of  artificial  water,  in  order 
finally  to  assume  the  beautiful  or  picturesque,  be  made  to 
assume  outlines  equally  rough  and  harsh  in  their  raw  and 
incomplete  state. 

It  occasionally  happens,  though  rarely,  that  around  the 
hollow  or  valley  where  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  piece  of 
water,  the  ground  rises  in  such  irregular  form,  and  is  so  un- 
dulating, receding,  and  projecting  in  various  parts,  that 
when  the  water  is  dammed  up  by  the  head  below,  the  natu- 
ral outline  formed  by  the  banks  already  existing,  is  suffi- 
ciently varied,  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  without  much 
further  preparatory  labour.  This,  when  it  occurs,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  ；  but  the  examples  ^re  so  iinfrequent, 
that  we  must  here  make  our  suggestions  upon  ft  different 
supposition. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  found  that  the  form  of  the  intended 
lake  would  not  be,  such  as  is  desirable,  it  must  be  made  so 
by  digging.  In  order  to  do  this  with  any  exactness,  the 
improver  should  take  his  stand  at  that  part  of  the  ground 
wheie  the  dam  or  head  is  to  be  formed,  and  raising  his 
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levelling  instrument  to  the  exact  height  to  which  the  in- 
tended lake  will  rise,  sweep  round  with  his  eye  upon  the 
sutrounding  sides  of  the  valley,  and  indicate  by  placing 
marks  there,  the  precise  line  to  which  the  water  will  reach. 
This  can  easily  be  done  throughout  the  whole  circum- 
ference, by  a  few  changes  of  position. 

When  the  outline  is  ascertained  in  this  way,  and  marked 
out,  the  improver  can,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  the  level- 
ler, easily  determine  where  and  how  he  can  make  alterations 
and  improvements.  He  will  then  excavate  along  the  new 
margin,  until  he  makes  the  water  line,  (as  shown  by  the  in- 
strument,) penetrate  to  all  the  various  bays,  inlets,  and  curves 
of  the  proposed  lake.  In  making  these  irregular  variations, 
sometimes  bold  and  striking,  at  others  fainter  and  less  per- 
ceptible, he  can  be  guided,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  by 
no  fixed  rules,  but  such  as  he  may  deduce  from  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  on  the  same  materials,  or  by  imbuing  his 
mind  with  the  beauty  of  forms  in  graceful  and  refined  art 
In  highly  polished  scenery,  elegant  curves  and  graceful 
sweeps  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  outline  ； 
but  in  wilder  or  more  picturesque  situations,  more  irregular 
and  abrupt  variations,  will  be  found  most  suitable  and 
appropriate' 

The  intended  water  outline  once  fully  traced  and  under- 
stood, the  workmen  can  now  proceed  to  form  the  banks. 
All  this  time  the  improver  will  keep  in  mind  the  supposed 
^appearance  of  the  bank  of  a  natural  lake  stripped  of  its  vege- 
tation, etc.,  which  will  greatly  assist  him  in  his  progress. 
In  some  places  the  banks  will  rise  but  little  from  the  water, 
at  others  one  or  two  feet,  and  at  others  perhaps  three,  fottr, 
or  six  times  as  much.  This  they  will  do,  not  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  portions  of  the  outline,  sloping  away  with  a 
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like  gradual  rise  on  both  sides,  for  this  would  inevitably 
produce  tameness  and  monotony,  but  in  an  irregular  and 
varied  manner  ；  sometimes  fklling  back  gradually,  some- 
times starting  up  perpendicularly,  and  again  overhanging 
the  bed  of  the  lake  itself. 

All  this  can  be  easily  effected,  while  the  excavations  of 
those  portions  of  the  bed  which  require  deepening  are  going 
on.  And  the  better  portions  of  the  soil  obtained  from  the 
latter,  will  seire  to  raise  the  banks  when  they  are  too  low. 

It  is  of  but  little  consequence  how  roughly  and  irregularly 
the  projections,  elevations,  etc.,  of  the  banks  and  outlines  are 
at  first  made,  so  that  some  general  form  and  connection  is 
preserved.  The  danger  lies  on  the  other  side,  viz  :  in  pro- 
ducing a  v/hole  too  tame  and  insipid,  for  we  have  found  by 
experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  best  workmen  un- 
derstand how  to  operate  in  any  other  way  than  in  regular 
curves  and  straight  lines.  Besides,  newly  moved  earth,  by 
settling,  and  the  influence  of  rains,  etc.,  tends,  for  some 
time,  towards  greater  evenness  and  equality  of  surface. 

Mr.  Price,  in  his  unrivalled  instructions  for  the  creation 
of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  has  suggested  another  excellent 
method  by  which  the  outlines  and  banks  of  lakes,  may  be 
varied.  This  is,  first,  by  cutting  down  the  banks,  in  some 
places  nearest  the  water,  perpendicularly,  and  then  under- 
mining them.  This  will  produce  a  gradual  variation  in 
some  parts,  which,  falling  to  pieces,  will  produce  new  and 
irregular  accidental  outlines.  When,  by  the  action  of  rain 
and  frost,  added  to  that  of  the  water  itself,  large  fragments 
of  mould  tumble  from  the  hollowed  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes, 
these  fragments,  by  the  accumulation  of  other  mould,  often 
lose  their  rade  and  broken  form,  are  covered  with  the  fresh- 
est grass,  and  enriched  with  tufts  of  natural  flowers  ；  and 
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though  detached  from  the  bank,  and  upon  a  lower  level, 
still  appear  connected  with  it,  and  vary  its  outline  in  the 
softest  and  most  pleasing  maimer.  As  fragments  of  the 
same  kind  will  always  be  detached  from  ground  that  is 
undermined^  so  by  their  means  the  same  effects  may  de- 
signedly be  produced  ；  and  they  will  suggest  numberless 
intricacies  and  varieties  of  a  soft  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  of 
a  broken  kind. 

It  will  of  course  be  well  understood  that  we  have  here  not 
supposed  our  proposed  lake  to  be  located  in  a  valley  that 
must  be  filled  to  the  brim,  or  in  a  tame  flat  when  the  water 
would  rise  to  the  same  level  as  the  adjacent  ground.  In  such 
situations  there  could  be  but  little  room  for  the  display  of  a 
high  degree  of  picturesque  beaaty.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  surrounding  ground  in  many  places  rises  gradually,  or  is 
naturally  higher  than  the  proposed  level  of  the  water,  there 
is  room  for  all  the  variety  of  banks  of  Tarious  heights,  form, 
and  outline,  which  so  spring  out  of  the  neighbouring*  undu- 
lations and  eminence &，'  and  connect  themselves  with  them, 
as  to  appear  perfectly  natural  and  in  proper  keeping. 

la  arranging  these  outlines  and  banks,  we  should  study 
the  effect  at  the  points  from  which  they  will  generally  be 
viewed.  Some  pieces  of  water  in  valleys,  are  looked  down 
upon  from  other  and  higher  parts  of  the  demesne  ；  others, 
(and  this  is  most  generally  the  case,)  are  only  seen  from  the 
adjoining  walk,  at  some  point  or  points  where  the  latter  ap- 
proaches the  lake.  They  are  most  generally  seen  from  one, 
and  seldom  from  more  than  two  sides.  When  a  lake  is 
viewed  from  above,  its  contour  should  be  studied  as  a  whole  ； 
but  when  it  is  only  seen  from  one  or  more  sides  or  points, 
the  beauty  of  the  coup  cPcsil  from  those  positions  can  often 
be  greatly  increased  by  some  trifling  alterations  in  arrange- 
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ment.  A  piece  of  water  which  is  long  and  comparatiTely 
narrow,  'appears  extremely  diffeient  in  opposite  points  of 
view  ；  if  seen  lengthwise,  from  either  extremity,  its  apparent 
bieadth  and  extent  is  much  increased  ；  while,  if  the  spectator 
be  placed  on  one  side  and  look  across,  it  will  seem  narrow 
and  insignificant.  Now,  although  the  form  of  an  artificial 
lake  of  moderate  size  should  never  be  much  less  in  breadth 
than  in  length,  yet  the  contrary  is  sometimes  unavoidably 
the  case  ；  and  being  so,  we  should  by  all  means  avail  our- 
selves  of  those  well  known  law^Jn  perspective,  which  will 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  position,  relative  to  the 
spectator. 

If  the  improver  desire  to  render  his  banks  still  more  pictu- 
resque, resembling  the  choicest  morceaux  of  natural  banks, 
he  should  go  a  step  farther  in  arranging  his  materials  before 
he  introduces  the  water,  or  clothes  the  margin  with  vegetation. 
In  analyzing  the  finest  portions  of  natural  banks,  it  will 
be  observed  that  their  peculiar  characteristics  often  depend 
on  other  objects,  besides  the  meie  ground  of  the  suirounding 
banks,  and  the  trees  and  verdure  with  which  they  are  clothed. 
These  aie，  rocks  of  various  size,  forms,  and  colours,  often  pro- 
jecting out  of,  or  holding  up  the  bank  in  various  places  ；  stones 
sometimes  imbedded  in  the  soil,  sometimes  lying  loosely 
along  the  shore  ；  and  lastly,  old  stamps  of  trees  with  gnarled 
roots  whose  decaying  hues  aie  often  extremely  mellow  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  All  these  have  much  to  do  with  the 
expression  of  a  truly  picturesque  bank,  and  cannot  be  exclu- 
ded or  taken  away  from  it  without  detracting  largely  from 
its  character.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  in  an  imitation 
of  nature,  why  we  should  not  make  use  of  all  her  materials 
to  produoe  a  simUar  effect  ；  and  although  in  the  raw  and 
rude  state  of  the  banks  at  first,  they  may  have  a  singular  and 
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rather  outre  aspect,  stuck  round  and  decorated  here  and 
there  with  large  rocks,  smaller  stones,  and  old  stumps  of 
trees  ；  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  the  chaotic 
state,  from  which  the  new  creation  is  to  emerge  more  per- 
fectly formed  and  completed  ；  and  also  that  the  appearance 
of  these  rocks  and  stumps,  when  covered  with  mosses,  and 
partially  overgrown  with  a  profusion  of  kmiriaat  vegetation 
and  climbing  plants,  will  be  as  beautifully  picturesque  after 
a  little  time  has  elapsed,  as  it  is  now  uncouth  and  uninviting, 

Islands  generally  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a 
piece  of  water.  They  serve,  still  farther,  to  increase  the  va- 
riety of  outline,  and  to  break  up  the  wide  expanse  of  liquid, 
into  secondary  portions,  without  injuring  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  striking  contrast  too,  between  their  verdure, 
the  colour  of  their  margins,  composed  of  variously  tinted 
soils  and  stones,  and  the  still,  smooth  water  around  them, ― 
softened  and  blended  as  this  contrast  is,  by  their  shadows 
reflected  back  from  the  limpid  element,  gives  additional  rich- 
ness to  the  picture. 

The  distribution  of  islands  in  a  lake  or  pond,  requires 
some  judgment.  They  will  always  appear  most  natuial 
when  sufficiently  near  the  shore,  on  either  side,  to  maintain 
in  appearance  some  connection  with  it  Although  islands 
do  sometimes  occur  near  the  middle  of  natuial  lakes,  yet  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  good  ；  as  it  not  only  breaks  and  distracts 
the  effect  of  the  whole  expanse  by  dividing  it  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  but  it  always  indicates  a  shallowness  or  want  of 
depth,  where  the  water  should  be  deepest. 

There  are  two  situations  where  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  islands  may  be  happily  introduced.  These  are,  at  the 
inlet  and  the  exit  of  the  body  of  water.  In  many  cases  where 
the  stream  which  supplies  the  lake  is  not  remarkable  for  size, 
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and  will  add  nothing  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole  view 
from  the  usual  points  of  sight,  it  may  be  concealed  by  an 
island  or  a  small  group  of  islands,  placed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance in  front  of  it.  The  head  or  dam  of  a  lake  too,  is  often 
necessarily  so  formal  and  abrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  appear  natural  and  in  good  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
margin.  The  introduction  of  an  island  or  two,  placed  near 
the  main  shore,  on  either  side,  and  projecting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible before  the  dam,  will  greatly  diminish  this  disagreeable 
fotmality,  particularly  if  well  clothed  with  a  rich  tuft  of 
shrabs  and  overhanging  bashes. 

Except  in  these  two  instances,  islands  should  be  generally 
placed  opposite  the  salient  points  of  the  banks,  or  near  those 
places  where  small  breaks  or  promontories  run  out  into  the 
water.  In  such  situations,  they  will  increase  the  irregularity 
of  the  outline,  and  lend  it  additional' spirit  and  animation. 
Should  they,  on  the  other  hand,  be  seated  in  or  near  the 
marginal  curve  and  indentations,  they  will  only  serve  to  clog 
up  these  recesses  ；  and  while  their  own  figures  are  lost  in 
these  little  bays  where  they  are  hidden,  by  lessening  the 
already  existing  irregularities,  they  will  render  the  whole 
outline  tame  and  spiritless. 

On  one  or  two  of  these  small  islands,  little  rustic  habita- 
tions, if  it  coincide  with  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  may  be 
made  for  different  aquatic  birds  or  water  fowl,  which  will 
much  enliven  the  scene  by  their  fine  plumage.  Among 
these  the  swan  is  pre-eminent,  for  its  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness. Abroad,  they  are  the  almost  constant  accompaniments 
of  water  in  the  ground  of  country  residences  ；  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  floating  about  in  the  limpid  wave,  with  their 
snow-white  plumage,  and  superbly  curved  necks,  they  are 
extremely  elegant  objects. 
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After  having  arranged  the  banks,  reared  up  the  islands 
and  completely  formed  the  bed  of  the  proposed  lake,  the  im- 
prover will  next  proceed,  at  the  proper  period,  to  finish  his 
labours  by  clothing  the  newly  formed  ground,  in  various 
parts,  with  vegetation.  This  may  be  done  immediately,  if  it 
be  desirable  ；  or  if  the  season  be  not  favourable,  it  may  be 
deferred  until  the  banks,  and  all  the  newly  formed  earth,  have 
had  time  to  settle  and  assume  their  final  forms,  after  the  dam 
has  been  closed,  and  the  whole  basin  filled  to  its  intended 
height. 

Planting  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  if  they  should  be 
of  much  extent,  must  evidently  proceed  upon  the  same  lead- 
ing principle  that  we  have  already  laid  down  for  ornamental 
plantations  in  other  situations.  That  is,  there  must  be  trees 
of  different  heights  and  sizes,  and  underwood  and  shrubs  of 
lower  growth,  disposed  sometimes  singly,  at  others  in  masses, 
groups,  and  thickets :  in  all  of  which  forms,  canneciian  must 
be  preserved,  and  the  whole  must  be  made  to  blend  well  to- 
gether, while  the  different  aizes  and  contours  will  prevent 
any  sameness  and  confusion.  On  the  retreating  dry  banks, 
the  taller  and  more  sturdy  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  as 
the  oak,  ash,  etc.,  may  be  planted,  aad  nearer  by,  the  different 
willows,  the  elm,  the  alder,  and  other  trpes  that  love  a  moiister 
situation,  will  thrive  well.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  breadth  of  ethpi  and  strcmg  rich  contrasts, 
that  underwood  should  be  employed  to  clothe  many  parts  of 
the  banks.  Without  it,  the  stems  of  trees  will  appear  loose 
and  straggling,  and  the  screen  will  be  so  ixQperfeot  as  to  al- 
low a  free  passage  for  the  vision  in  eyery  direption.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  in  all  our  woods,  swamps,  and  along  our 
brooks,  an  abundance  of  hazels,  hawthonus,  aiders,  spice 
woods,  winter  berries,  azaleas,  spiieas,  and  a  hundred  other 
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fine  low  shrubs,  growing  wild,  which  are  by  nature  extremely 
well  fitted  for  such  sites,  and  will  produce  immediate  effect 
on  being  transplanted.  These  may  be  intermingled,  here 
and  there,  with  the  swamp  button-bush,  ( CephcUanthus) 
which  bears  handsome  white  globular  heads  of  blossoms, 
and  the  swamp  magnolia,  which  is  highly  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant. On  cool  north  banks,  among  shelves  of  proper  soil 
upheld  by  projecting  ledges  of  lock,  our  native  EcJ.mias  and 
Rhododendrons,  the  common  and  mountain  laurels,  may  be 
made  to  flourish.  The  Virginia  Creeper,  and  other  beautiful 
wild  vines,  may  be  planted  at  the  roots  of  some  of  the  trees 
to  clamber  up  their  stems,  and  the  wild  Clematis  so  placed 
that  its  luxuriant  festoons  shall  hang  gracefully  from  the  pro- 
jecting boughs  of  some  of  the  overarching  trees.  Along  the 
lower  banks  and  closer  margins,  the  growth  of  smaller  plants 
will  be  encouraged,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  ferns  may  be 
80  planted  as  partially  to  conceal,  overrun,  and  hide  the  rocks 
and  stumps  of  trees,  while  trailing  plants,  as  the  periwinkle 
and  moneywort,  {Lysamachia  nummularia,)  will  still  far- 
ther increase  the  intricacy  and  richness  of  such  portions.  In 
this  way,  the  borders  of  the  lake  will  resemble  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  banks  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  natural  dells 
and  pieces  of  water,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  time 
has  given  it  the  benefit  of  its  softening  touches,  if  it  has  been 
thus  properly  executed,  will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those 
matchless  bits  of  fine  landscape.  A  more  striking  and  art  is, 
tical  efiect  will  be  produced  by  substituting  for  native  trees 
and  shrubs,  common  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes  in 
the  country,  only  rare  foreign  shrubs,  vines,  and  aquatic 
plants  of  hardy  growth,  suitable  for  such  situations.  While 
these  aie  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  from 
their  comparative  novelty,  especially  in  such  sites,  they  will 
at  once  convey  the  idea  of  refined  and  elegant  art. 
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If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  a  piece  of 
water  so  formed,  when  complete,  with  the  square  or  circular 
sheets  or  ponds  now  in  vogue  among  us,  he  must  indeed  be 
little  gifted  with  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  if  he  do  not 
at  once  perceive  the  surpassing  merit  of  the  natural  style. 
In  the  old  method,  the  banks,  level,  or  rising  alike  on  all 
sides,  without  any  or  but  few  surrounding  trees,  carefully 
gravelled  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
walled  up,  slope  away  in  a  tame,  dull,  uninteresting  grass 
field.  In  the  natural  method,  the  outline  is  varied,  sometimes 
receding  from  the  eye,  at  others  stealing  out,  and  inviting  the 
gaze ~ the  banks  here  slope  off  gently  with  a  gravelly  beach, 
and  there  rise  abruptly  in  different  heights,  abounding  with 
hollows,  projections,  and  eminences,  showing  various  colour- 
ed rocks  and  soils,  intermingled  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  all  sizes  and  forms,  corresponding  to  the  different  situations. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  sun  to  pour  down  in  one  blaze  of 
light,  without  any  objects  to  soften  it  with  their  shade,  the 
thick  overhanging  groups  and  masses  of  trees  cast,  here  and 
there,  deep  cool  shadows.  Stealing  through  the  leaves  and 
branches,  the  sun-beams  quiver  and  play  upon  the  surface  of 
the  flood,  and  are  reflected  back  in  dancing  light,  while  their 
full  glow  upon  the  broader  and  more  open  portions  of  the 
lake  is  relieved,  and  brought  into  harmony,  by  the  cooler  and 
softer  tints  mirrored  in  the  water  from  the  surrounding  hues 
and  tints  of  banks,  rocks,  and  vegetation. 

Natural  brooks  and  rivulets  may  often  be  improved  great- 
ly by  a  few  trifling  alterations  or  additions,  when  they  chance 
to  come  within  the  bounds  of  a  country  residence.  Occa- 
sionally, they  may  be  diverted  from  their  original  beds  when 
they  run  through  distant  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
demesne,  and  brought  through  nearer  portions  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  or  lawn.   This,  however,  can  only  be  done,  with 
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propriety,  when  there  is  a  naturaf  indication  in  the  grounds 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  divert  it ~ as  a  succession 
or  hollows,  etc.,  to  form  the  future  channel.  Sometimes,  a 
brisk  little  brook  can  be  divided  into  two  smaller  ones  for 
some  distance,  again  uniting  at  a  point  below,  creating  addi- 
tional diversity  by  its  varying  form.* 

Brooks,  rivulets,  and  even  rills,  may  frequently  be  greatly- 
improved  by  altering  the  form  of  their  beds  in  various  places. 
Often  by  merely  removing  a  few  trifling  obstructions,  loose 
stones,  branches,  etc.,  or  hollowing  away  the  adjoining  bank 
for  a  short  distance,  fine  little  expanses  or  pools  of  still  water 
may  be  formed,  which  are  happily  contrasted  with  the  more 
ragged  course  of  the  rest  of  the  stream.  Such  improvements 
of  these  minor  water  courses,  are  much  preferable  to  widen- 
ing them  into  flat,  insipid,  tame  canals  or  rivers,  which, 
though  they  present  greater  surface  to  the  eye,  .are  a  thou- 
sand times  inferior  in  the  impetuosity  of  motion,  and  musical, 
"babbling  sound,"  so  delightful  in  rapid  brooks  and  rivulets.t 

Cascades  and  water-falls  are  the  most  charming  features 

•  The  Abbe  D^lille  hai  given  vta  a  fine  image  of  a  brook  thufl  divided,  in  the 
following  line,: ― 

"  Plus  loin,  il  se  ampere  en  dear  nuflBeauxagiles, 
Qni,  80  rahrant  run  rautre  avec  rapidity, 
Disputent  de  vitease  et  de  limpidity  ； 
PuiBf  rcjolgnant  tons  deux  le  lit  qui  les  laasemble, 
Muimarent  enchant^e  de  voyager  ensemble. 
Ainfli,  Urojouri  anant  de  d^toar  en  detour, 
Mu«t,  brnyant,  painble,  inquiet  tour  k  tour, 
'  Sous  mille  aspects  diven  son  conn  bo  rdnoaTdlle." 

tThe  moBt  gacceMfiil  improvement  of  a  natural  brook  that  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed, bat  been  effected  in  the  grounds  of  Henry  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.  The  great  variety  and  beauty  displayed  in  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  of  die 
conne  of  thu  itream,  its  pretty  cascades,  rustic  bridges,  rockwork,  etc.,  reflect  the 
higfaeit  credit  on  the  taste  of  that  gentleman. 
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of  natural  brooks  and  rivulets.  Whatever  may  be  their  size 
they  are  always  greatly  admired,  and  in  no  way,  is  the 
peculiar  stillness  of  the  air,  peculiar  to  the  country,  more 
pleasingly  broken,  than  by  the  melody  of  falling  water. 
Even  the  gurgling  and  mellow  sound  of  a  small  rill,  leaping 
Qver  a  few  fantastic  stones,  has  a  kind  of  lulling  fascination 
for  the  ear,  and  when  this  sound  can  be  brought  so  near  as 
to  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  residence  itself,  it  is  peculiarly 
delightful.*  Now  any  one  who  examines  a  small  cascade  at 
all  attentively,  in  a  natural  brook,  will  see  that  it  is  often 
formed  in  the  simplest  manner  by  the  interposition  of  a  few 
large  projecting  stones,  which  partially  dam  up  the  current 
and  prevent  the  ready  flow  of  the  water.  Such  little  cas- 
cades are  easily  imitated,  by  following  eitactly  the  same 
course,  and  damming  up  the  little  brook  stttificially  ；  stu- 
diously avoiding,  however,  any  formal  and  artificial  disposi- 
tion of  the  stones  or  rocks  employed* 

Larger  water-falls  and  cascades  cannot  ul^nally  be  made 
without  some  regular  head  or  breastwork,  to  oppose  more 
firmly  the  force  of  the  current.  Such  heads  may  be  fonned 
of  stout  plank  and  well  prepared  clay  ； t  or,  which  is  greatly 
preferable,  of  good  masonry  laid  in  water  cement  After  a 
head  is  thus  formed  it  must  be  concealed  entirely  from  the 
eye  by  covering  it  both  upon  the  top  and  sides  with  natural 
rocks  and  stones  of  various  sizes,  so  ingeniously  disposed, 

*  The  fine  Btream  which  fornu  the  aouth  boundary  of  Blithewood,  on  the 
Hudfon,  the  seat  of  R.  Donaldaon,  Esq,  affordi  two  of  the  finest  natural  cataracti 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  groundg  of  any  private  residence.  Fig.  38  ia  a  *ew  of 
the  larger  caacade  which  falls  about  60  feet  over  a  bold,  rocky  bed. 

t  Itis  found  that  Btrong  loam  or  any  tenacioiu  earth  well  prepared  by  puddling 
or  beating  in  water  i»  equally  imperviotLi  to  water  at  clay  ；  snd  may  therefore  be 
used  for  lining  the  aides  or  dams  of  bodies  of  made  water  when  such  matariaU  are 
required. 


Fig.  3B.    The  Cataract  nt  Blitbewu^d 
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as  to  appear  fully  to  account  for,  or  be  the  cause  of,  the 
water-fall. 

The  axe  of  the  original  backwoodsman  appears  to  have 
left  such  a  mania  for  clearing  behind  it,  even  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  states  where  such  labor  should  be  for- 
ever silenced,  that  some  of  our  finest  places  in  the  country 


and  unpardonable  use  ；  and  not  only  are  fine  plantations 
often  destroyed,  but  the  banks  of  some  of  our  finest  streams 
and  prettiest  rivulets  partially  laid  bare  by  the  aid  of  this 
instniment,  guided  by  some  tasteless  hand.  Wherever  fine 
brooks  or  water  courses  are  thus  mutilated,  one  of  the  most 
necessary  and  obvious  improvements  is  to  reclothe  them 
with  plantations  of  trees  and  underwood.  In  planting  their 
banks  anew,  much  beauty  and  variety  can  often  be  produced 
by  employing  diflferent  growths,  and  arranging  them  as  we 
have  directed  for  the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  some 
places  where  easy,  beautiful  slopes  and  undulations  of  ground 
border  the  streams,  gravel,  soft  turf,  and  a  few  simple  groups 
of  trees,  will  be  the  most  natural  accompaniments  ；  in  others 
where  the  borders  of  the  stream  are  broken  into  rougher, 
more  rocky  and  precipitous  ridges,  all  the  rich  wildness  and 
intricacy  of  low  shrubs,  ferns,  creeping  and  climbing  plants, 
may  be  brought  in  to  advantage.  Where  the  extent  to  be 
thus  improved  is  considerable,  the  trouble  may  be  lessened 
by  planting  the  larger  growth,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
smaller  plants  mingled  together.  Prepare  the  materials,  and 
time  and  nature,  with  but  little  occasional  assistance,  will 
mature  and  soften,  and  blend  together  the  whole,  in  their 
own  matchless  and  inimitable  maimer. 

From  all  that  we  have  suggested  in  these  limited  remarks, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  would  only  attempt  in  our  operations 
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with  water,  the  graceful  or  picturesque  imitations  of  natural 
lakes  or  ponds,  and  brooks,  rivulets,  and  streams.  Such  are 
the  only  forms  in  which  this  unrivalled  element  can  be  dis- 
played so  as  to  harmonize  agreeably  with  natural  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  In  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  apology 
made  for  the  introduction  of  straight  canals,  round  or  oblong 
pieces  of  water,  and  all  the  regular  forms  of  the  geometric 
mode  ；  because  they  would  evidently  be  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  character  and  expression  of  natural  land- 
scape. In  architectural,  or  flower  gardens,  (of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks,)  where 
a  different  and  highly  artificial  arrangement  prevails,  all 
these  regular  forms,  with  various  jets,  fountains,  etc.,  may 
be  employed  with  good  taste,  and  will  combine  well  with 
the  other  accessories  of  such  places.  But  in  the  grounds  of 
a  residence  in  the  modem  style,  nature^  if  possible,  still 
more  purified,  as  in  the  great  chefs  d?(Buvres  of  art,  by  an 
ideal  standard,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Landscape 
Gardener.  And  with  water  especially,  only  beautiful  when 
allowed  to  take  its  own  flowing  forms  and  graceful  motions, 
more  than  with  any  other  of  our  materials,  all  appearance 
of  constraint  and  formality  should  be  avoided.  If  art  be  at 
all  manifest,  it  should  discover  itself  only,  as  in  the  admira- 
bly painted  landscape,  in  the  reproduction  of  nature  in  her 
choicest  developments.  Indeed,  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  appear  to 
agree,  that  the  productions  of  the  artist  in  this  branch,  are 
most  perfect,  as  tbey  approach  most  nearly  to  fac-similes  of 
nature  herself :  and  though  art  should  have  formed  the 
whole,  its  employment  must  be  nowhere  discovered  by  the 
spectator  ；  or  as  Tasso  has  more  elegantly  expressed  the 
idea: 

"  l'aRTE  CHE  TUTTO  FA,  NULLA  SI  SCOPRE." 


SECTION  IX. 


I^ANDSCAPB  OR  RURAL  AKCHITBCTUBE. 


BmiiBMiMof  IkateOtacFclBdplM  Id  ami  AnUmmwi.  Tb*  dHMot  M:ri*b  Tl* 


OweitD  1^  iu  mmUi  oJ  AtheUt  tad  im  tmuitOtt^  Tk*  Kobh  mmi  ItaUu 


"  AJmom  Hnbl  tba  quiat  cMmtryVA«dt4 
A  potefc  tanUogi  and  an  anida  IwlL" 


would  he  requisite  to  do  it  justice.  Buildup  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  humble  cottage  to  the  lofty  temple,  are 
objects  of  such  constant  recurrence  in  every  habitable  part 
the  globe,  and  are  so  strikingly  indicative  of  the  intelli- 
gence, chu&cter，'and  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  pos- 
sess in  themselvea  a  great  and  peculiar  interest  for  the  mind. 
To  have  a  "  local  habitation," ~ a  permanent  dwelling,  that 
we  can  give  the  impress  of  our  own  mind,  and  identify  with 
our  own  existence,  —appears  to  be  the  aident  visb,  sooner 
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or  later  felt,  of  every  man :  excepting  only  those  wandering 
sons  of  Ishmael,  who  pitch  their  tents  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence, and  B8  little  desire  to  remain  fixed,  in  the  flowery  plains 
of  Persia,  as  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Zahaia,  or  Arabia. 

In  a  city  or  town,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  space 
is  limited,  where  buildings  stand  crowded  together,  and  de- 
pend for  their  attractions  entirely  upon  the  style  and  manner 
of  their  construction,  mere  architectural  effect,  after  conve- 
nience and  fitness  are  consulted,  is  of  course  the  only  point  to 
be  kept  in  view.  There  the  facade  which  meets  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  from  the  public  street,  is  enriched  and  made  at- 
tractive by  the  display  of  architectural  style  and  decoration  ； 
commensurate  to  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  building  is  concerned, 
comes  directly  within  the  province  of  the  architect  alone. 

With  respect  to  this  class  of  dwellings,  we  have  little  com- 
plaint to  make,  for  many  of  our  town  residences  are  highly 
elegant  and  beautiful.  But  how  shall  we  designate  that 
singular  perversity  of  taste^  or  rather  that  total  want  of  it, 
which  prompts  the  man,  f^o,  under  the  name  of  a  villa 
residence,  piles  up  in  the  free  open  country,  amid  the  green 
fields,  and  beside  the  wanton  gracefulness  of  luxuriant  nature, 
a  stiff  modem  "three  story  brick/,  which,  like  a  well  bred 
cockney  with  a  true  horror  of  the  country,  doggedly  seems 


object  in  the  scene,  but  only  serves  to  call  up  the  exclama- 
tion, 

Ayaunt,  itiff  pile  ！  ^hy  didst  tfaoa  ftny 
FVom  blocki  congenial  in  Bmdway  ！ 


Yet  almost  daily  we  see  built  up  in  the  country  huge  com- 
binations of  boards  and  shingles,  without  the  least  attempts  at 
adaptation  to  situation  ；  and  square  masses  of  brick  start  up 
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here  and  there,  in  the  verdant  slopes  of  o  ur  village  suburbs 
appearing  as  if  they  had  been  transplanted,  by  some  unlucky 
incantation,  from  the  close-packed  neighbourhood  of  city 
residence,  and  left  accidentally  in  the  country,  or,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  "had  strayed  out  to  the  country 
for  an  airing," 

What  then  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  a  rural  resi- 
dence 1  The  answer  to  this,  in  a  few  words,  is,  such  a 
dwelling,  as  from  its  various  aceommodations,  not  only  gives 
ample  space  for  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  country 
life,  but  by  its  varied  and  picturesque  form  and  outline,  its 
porches,  verandas,  etc.,  also  appears  to  have  some  reasonable 
connection,  or  be  in  perfect  keeping,  with  surrounding  nature. 


beauty  of  the  landscape  or  situation.  Buildings  of  almost 
every  description,  and  particularly  those  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  will  be  considered  by  the  mind  of  taste,  not  only  as  ar- 
chitectural objects  of  greater  or  less  merit,  but  as  component 
parts  of  the  general  scene  ；  united  with  the  surrounding  lawn, 
embosomed  in  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  if  properly  designed 
and  constructed,  they  will  even  serve  to  impress  a  character 
upon  the  surrounding  landscape.  Their  effect  will  frequently 
be  good  or  bad,  not  merely  as  they  are  excellent  or  indiffeient 
examples  of  a  certain  style  of  building,  but  as  they  are  hap- 
pily or  unhappily  combined  with  the  adjacent  scenery.  The 
intelligent  observer  will  readily  appreciate  the  truth  of  this, 
and  acknowledge  the  value,  as  well  as  necessity,  of  something 
besides  architectnial  knowledge.  And  he  will  perceive 
how  much  more  likely  to  be  successful,  axe  the  efforts  of  him, 
who  in  composing  and  constructing  a  rural  residence,  calls 
in  to  the  aid  of  architecture,  the  genius  of  the  landscape  ； ― 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  a  taste  for  beautiful  scenery,  and 
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who  SO  elegantly  and  ingeniously  engrafts  art  upon  nature, 
as  to  heighten  her  beauties  ；  while  by  the  harmonious  union 
he  throws  a  borrowed  charm  around  his  own  creation. 

The  English,  above  all  other  people,  are  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  what  we  consider  rural  adaptation.  Their 
residences  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  scenes  where  they  are 
situated  ；  for  their  exquisite  taste  and  nice  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  rural  scenery,  lead  them 
to  erect  those  picturesque  edifices,  which  by  their  varied  out- 
lines, seem  in  exquisite  keeping  with  nature  ；  while  by  the 
numberless  climbing  plants,  shrubs,  and  fine  ornamental  trees 
with  which  they  suironnd  them,  they  form  beautiful  pictiues 
of  rural  beauty.  Even  the  various  offices  connected  with  the 
dwelling,  partially  concealed  by  groups  of  foliage,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  expression  of  domestic  comfort,  while  they 
extend  out,  and  give  importance  to  the  main  edifice,  also 
serve  to  connect  it,  in  a  less  abrupt  manner,  with  the 
grounds. 

So  different  indeed  is  the  general  character  of  the  cottage 
and  villa  architecture  of  England,  that  many  an  American,  on 
looking  over  the  illustrated  works  of  their  writers  on  domestic 
architecture,  while  he  acknowledges  their  high  scenic  beauty, 
generally  regards  them  in  much  the  same  light  as  he  does 
Moore's  description  of  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  in  Lalla  Rookh ― 
beautiful  imaginative  creations  of  the  artist,  but  which  can 
never  be  realized  in  every-day  life,  and  a  comfortable  dwell- 
ing. The  fact  however  is,  it  is  well  known,  quite  the  con- 
trary ；  for  many  of  the  English  country  residences  are  really 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  pictorial  representations  ；  and  no 
people  gather  around  themselves  more  of  those  little  comforts 
and  elegancies,  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  home,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  that  highly  cultivated  and  gaidenesque 
country. 
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The  leading  principles  which  should  be  our  guide  in  Land- 
scape or  Rural  A  rchitecture,  have  been  condensed  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  following  heads.  "  1st,  As  a  useful  art,  in  pit- 
Nsss  FOR  THE  END  IN  VIEW :  2d,  as  an  art  of  design,  in 
EXPRESSION  OF  PURPOSE :  3d,  as  ED  ait  of  taste,  in  expres- 
sion OP  SOME  PARTICULAR  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE." 

The  most  enduring  and  permanent  source  of  beauty  is, 
undoubtedly,  utility.  In  a  country  residence,  therefore,  of 
whatever  character,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
various  members  of  the  family  being  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration,  the  quality  of  fitness  is  universally 
appreciated  and  placed  in  the  first  rank.  In  many  of  those 
articles  of  furniture  or  apparel  which  luxury  or  fashion  has 
brought  into  use,  fitness  or  convenience  often  gives  way  to 
beauty  of  form  or  texture :  but  in  a  habitation,  intended  to 
shelter  us  from  the  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  dispense  the  elegant  hospitalities  of  refined 
life ~~ the  neglect  of  the  various  indispensable  conveniences 
and  comforts  which  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  require, 
would  be  but  poorly  compensated  for,  by  a  fanciful  exterior 
or  a  highly  ornate  style  of  building.  Farther  than  this,  fit- 
ness will  extend  to  the  choice  of  situation  ；  selecting  a  shel- 
tered site,  neither  too  high,  as  upon  the  exposed  summit  of 
bleak  hills,  nor  too  low,  as  in  the  lowest  bottoms  of  damp 
valleys  ；  but  preferring  those  middle  grounds  which,  while 
they  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  fine  prospect,  are 
not  detrimental  to  the  health  or  enjoyment  of  the  occupants. 
A  proper  exposure  is  another  subject,  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  either  the  architect  or  proprietor,  as  there  are  stormy,  and 
pleasant  aspects  or  exposures  in  all  climates. 

However  much  the  principle  of  fitness  may  be  appreciated 
and  acted  upon  in  the  United  States,  we  have  certainly  great 
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need  of  apology  for  the  flagrant  and  almost  constant  viola- 
tion of  the  second  principle,  viz :  the  expression  of  purpose. 
By  the  expression  of  purpose  in  buildings,  is  meant  that  archi- 
tectural character,  or  ensemble^  which  distinctly  points  out 
the  particular  use  or  destination  for  which  the  edifice  is  in- 
tended. In  a  dwelling-house,  the  expression  of  purpose  is 
conveyed  by  the  chimney-tops,  the  porch  or  veranda,  and 
those  various  appendages  indicative  of  domestic  enjoyment, 
which  are  needless,  and  therefore  misplaced,  in  a  public  build- 
ing. In  a  church,  the  spire  or  the  dome,  when  present,  at 
once  stamps  the  building  with  the  expression  of  purpose  ；  and 
the  few  openings  and  plain  exterior,  with  the  absence  of  chim- 
neys, are  the  suitable  and  easily  recognized  characteristics  of 
the  bam.  Were  any  one  to  commit  so  violent  an  outrage 
upon  the  principle  of  the  expression  of  purpose  as  to  sur- 
mount his  barns  with  the  tall  church  spire,  our  feelings 
would  at  once  cry  out  against  the  want  of  propriety.  Yet 
how  often  do  we  meet  in  the  northern  states,  with  stables 
built  after  the  models  of  Greek  temples,  and  barns  with  ele- 
gant Venetian  shutters ― to  say  nothing  of  mansions  with 
none  but  concealed  chimney-tops,  and  without  porches  or 
appendages  of  any  kind,  to  give  the  least  hint  to  the  mind 
of  the  doubting  spectator,  whether  the  edifice  is  a  chapel,  a 
bank,  a  hospital,  or  the  private  dwelling  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  opulence  ！ 

"  The  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  every  building 
is  erected,"  says  the  writer  before  quoted,  "  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  beauty,  and  should  be  obvious  from  its  archi- 
tecture, although  independent  of  any  particular  style  ；  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  reasons  for  things  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  As 
in  literary  composition,  no  beauty  of  language  can  ever  com- 
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pensate  for  poverty  of  sense,  so  in  architectural  composition, 
no  beauty  of  style  can  ever  compensate  for  want  of  expres- 
sion of  purpose."  Applying  this  excellent  principle  to  our 
own  country  houses  and  their  offices  or  out-buildings,  we 
think  every  reasonable  person  will,  at  the  first  glance,  see 
how  lamentably  deficient  are  many  of  the  productions  of  our 
architects  and  builders,  in  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
art.  The  most  common  form  for  an  American  country  villa 
is  the  pseudo-Greek  Temple  ；  that  is,  a  rectangular  oblong 
building,  with  the  chimney-tops  concealed,  if  possible,  and 
instead  of  a  pretty  and  comfortable  porch,  veranda,  or  piazza, 
four,  six,  or  eight  lofty  wooden  columns  are  seen  supporting 
a  portico,  so  high  as  neither  to  afford  ah  agreeable  promenade, 
nor  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

There  are  two  featuies,'  which  it  ijs  now  generally  admitted, 
contribute  strongly  to  the  expression  of  purpose  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  especially  in*  a  country  residence.  These  are 
the  chimney-tops  and  the  entrance  porch.  Chimney-tops, 
with  us,  are  generally  square  masses  of  brick,  rising  above 
the  roof,  and  presenting  certainly.no  very  elegant  appearance ― 
which  may  perhaps  serve  a)s  the  apology  of  those  who  stu- 
diously conceal  them.  But  in  a  climate  where  fires  are  re- 
quisite during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  chimney-tops  are- 
expressive  of  a  certain  comfort  resulting  from  the  use  of 
them,  which  characterizes  a  building  intended  for  a  dwelling 
in  that  climate.  Chimney-tops  being  never,  or  rarely,  placed 
on  those  buildings  intended  for  the  inferior  animals,  are 
also  undoubtedly  strongly  indicative  of  human  habitations. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  hiding  or  concealing  them,  they  should 
be  in  all  dwellings  not  only  boldly  avowed,  but  rendered 
ornamental  ；  for  whatever  is  a  characteristic  and  necessary 
feature,  should  undoubtedly,  if  possible,  be  rendered  elegant, 
or  at  least  prevented  from  being  ugly. 
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Much  of  the  picturesque  efEect  of  the  old  English  and 
Italian  houses,  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  handsome  and 
curious  stacks  of  chimneys,  which  spring  out  of  their  roofs. 
These,  while  they  break  and  diversify  the  sky-outlme  of  the 
building,  enrich  and  give  variety  to  its  most  bare  and  unor- 
namented  part  Examples  aie  not  wanting,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  architecture,  of  handsome  and  characteristic  chim- 
neys, which  may  be  adopted  in  any  of  our  dwellings  of  a 
similar  style.  The  Gothic,  or  old  English  chimney,  with 
octagonal  or  cylindrical  flues  or  shafts  united  in  clusters,  is 
made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  either  of  bricks,  or  artificial 
stone.  The  former  materials,  moulded  in  the  required  shape, 
are  highly  taxed  in  England,  while  they  may  be  very 
cheaply  made  here. 

A  Porch  strengthens  or  conveys  expression  of  puipose, 
because,  instead  of  leaving  the  entrance  door  bare,  as  in 
manufactories  and  buildings  of  an  inferior  description,  it 
serves  both  as  a  note  of  preparation,  and  an  effectual  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  entrance.  Besides  this,  it  gives  a  dig* 
nity  and  importance  to  that  entrance,  pointing  it  out  to  the 
stranger  as  the  place  of  approach.  A  fine  country  house, 
without  a  porch  91  covered  shelter  to  the  doorway  of  some 
description,  is  therefore,  as  incomplete,  to  the  correct  eye,  as  a 
well-printed  book  without  a  title  page,  leaving  the  stranger 
to  plunge  at  once  in  media  res,  without  the  friendly  prepa- 
ration of  a  single  word  of  introduction.  Porches  are  suscep- 
tible of  every  variety  of  form  and  decoration,  from  the  em- 
battled and  buttressed  portal  of  the  Gothic  castle,  to  the  lat- 
ticed arbor-porch  of  the  cottage,  around  which  the  festoons 
of  luxuriant  climbing  plants  cluster,  giving  an  effect  not  less 
beautiful  than  the  richly  carved  capitals  of  the  classic  por- 
tico. 
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In  this  country,  no  architectural  feature  is  more  plainly 
expressive  of  purpose  in  our  dwelling-houses  than  the  ve- 
randa, or  piazza.  The  unclouded  splendor  and  fierce  heat  of 
our  summer  sun,  render  this  very  general  appendage  a  source 
of  real  comfort  and  enjoyment  ；  and  the  long  veranda  round 
many  of  our  country  residences  stand  in  stead  of  the  paved 
terraces  of  the  English  mansions  as  the  place  for  promenade  ； 
while  during  the  wanner  portions  of  the  season,  half  of  the 
days  or  evenings  are  there  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
cool  breezes,  secure  under  low  roofs  supported  by  the  open 
colonnade,  from  the  solar  rays,  or  the  dews  of  night.  The 
obvious  utility  of  the  veranda  in  this  climate,  (especially  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states,)  will,  therefore,  excuse  its 
adoption  into  any  style  of  architecture  that  may  be  selected 
for  our  domestic  uses,  although  abroad,  buildings  in  the 
style  in  question,  as  the  Gothic,  for  example,  are  not  usually 
accompanied  by  such  an  appendage.  An  artist  of  the  least 
taste  or  invention,  will  easily  compose  an  addition,  of  this 
kind,  that  will  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
edifice. 

These  various  features,  er  parts  of  the  building,  with  many 
others  which  convey  expression  of  purpose  in  domestic  ar- 
chitecture, because  they  recall  to  the  mind  the  diflferent  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the  several  enjoyments  con- 
nected with  them,  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
building  itself,  and  heighten  its  good  effect  as  part  of  a  har- 
monious whole,  in  the  landscape.  The  raxioos  projections 
and  irregularities,  caused  by  verandas,  porticoes,  etc.,  serving 
to  connect  the  otherwise  square  masses  of  building,  by  gra- 
dual transition,  with  the  ground  about  it 

The  reader,  who  thus  recognizes  features  as  expressive  of 
purpose  in  a  dwelling  intended  for  the  habitation  of  man,  we 
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think,  can  be  at  no  great  loss  to  understand  what  would 
be  characteristic  in  out-buildings  or  offices,  farm-houses) 
lodges,  stables,  and  the  like,  which  are  necessary  structures 
on  a  villa  or  mansion  residence  of  much  size  or  importance. 
A  proper  regard  to  the  expression  of  use  or  purpose,  without 
interfering  with  beauty  of  style,  will  confer  at  all  times  an- 
other, viz.  the  beauty  ot  truth,  without  which  no  building 
can  be  Qompletely  satisfactory  ；  as  deceptions  of  this  kind, 
(buildings  appearing  to  be  what  they  are  not,)  always  go  far 
towards  destroying  in  the  mind  those  pleasurable  emotions 
felt  on  viewing  any  correct  work  of  axt,  however  simple  in 
character  or  design. 

We  have  now  to  consider  rural  architecture  under  the 
guidance  of  the  third  leading  principle,  as  an  art  of  taste. 
The  expression  of  architectural  style  in  buildings  is  un- 
doubtedly a  matter  of  thjB  first  importance,  and  proper  care 
being  taken  not  to  violate  fitness,  and  expression  of  purpose, 
it  may  be  considered  as  appealing  most  powerfully,  at  once, 
to  the  mind  of  almost  every  person.  Indeed,  with  many,  it 
is  the  only  species  of  beauty  which  they  perceive  in  build, 
ings,  and  to  it  both  conyenience,  and  the  expression  of  pur- 
pose, are  often  ignorantly  sacrificed. 

A  marked  style  of  architecture,  appears  to  us  to  have  claims 
for  our  admiration  or  preference  for  rural  residences,  for 
several  reasons.  As  it  is  intrinsically  beautiful  in  itself;  as 
it  interests  us  by  means  of  the  associations  connected  with  it  ； 
BS  it  is  fitted  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  country  life  ；  and, 
as  it  is  adapted  to,  or  harmonizes  with,  the  locality  or  scenery 
where  it  is  located. 

The  harmonious  union  of  buildings  and  scenery,  is  a 
point  of  taste  that  appears  to  be  but  little  understood  in 
any  country  ；  and,  mainly,  we  believe,  because  the  aichitect 
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and  the  landscape  painter  are  seldom  combine 쇽  in  the  same 
person,  or  are  seldom  consulted  together.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  so  rarely  see  a  country  residence,  or  cottage  and 
its  grounds,  making  such  a  composition  as  a  landscape 
painter  would  choose  for  his  pencil.  But  it  does  not  seem 
difficult,  with  a  slight  recurrence  to  the  leading  principle 
of  unity  of  expression,  to  suggest  a  mode  of  immediately 
deciding  which  style  of  building  is  best  adapted  to  harmonize 
with  a  certain  kind  of  scenery. 

The  reader  is,  we  trust,  already  familiar  with  our  division 
of  landscapes  into  two  natural  classes, ― the  Graceful,  and  the 
Picturesque, ~ and  the  two  accordant  systems  of  improvement 
in  Landscape  Gardening  which  we  have  based  upon  these 
distinct  characters.  Now,  in  order  to  render  our  buildings 
perfectly  harmonious,  we  conceive  it  only  to  be  necessary 
to  airange  (as  we  may  very  properly  do)  all  the  styles  of 
domestic  architectuie  in  corresponding  divisions. 

Some  ingenious  writer  has  already  developed  this  idea, 
and,  following  a  hint  taken  from  the  two  leading  schools  of 
literature  and  art,  has  divided  all  architectuie  into  the  Clas- 
siccd  and  the  Romantic  schools  of  design.  The  Classical 
comprises  the  Grecian  style,  and  all  its  near  and  direct  off- 
spring, as  the  Roman,  and  Italian  modes  ；  the  Romantic 
school,  the  Gothic  style,  with  its  numberless  variations  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Flemish,  and  old  English  modes. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  at  a  glance,  how  well  these  divisions 
correspond  with  our  Graceful  and  Picturesque  schools  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  so  that  indeed  we  might  call  the 
Grecian,  or  Classical  style  the  Graceful,  and  the  Gothic 
or  Romantic  style,  the  Picturesque  schools  in  architecture. 
In  classical  buildings,  as  in  graceful  landscape,  we  are 
led  to  admire  simplicity  of  forms  and  outlines,  purity  of 
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efhctj  and  grace  of  composition.  In  the  Romantic  or  Pic- 
turesque buildings,  we  are  struck  by  the  irreg;ularity  of 
forms  and  outlines,  variety  of  effect,  and  boldness  of  com- 
position. What,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident  in  seeking 
to  produce  unity  of  effect  than  the  propriety  of  selecting 
some  variations  of  the  classical  style  for  Graceful  landscape, 
and  some  species  of  romantic  irregular  building  for  Pictu- 
resque landscape? 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  all  buildings  which  have 
confliderable  simplicity  of  outline,  a  certain  careful  and 
graceful  style  of  ornament,  and  a  polished  and  refined  kind 
of  finish,  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  hannonize  best  with 
all  landscape  where  the  expression  is  that  of  simple  or  grace- 
ful beauty ~ where  the  lawn  or  suiface  is  level,  or  gently 
undulating,  the  trees  rich  and  full  in  foliage  and  form,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  scenery  peaceful  and  beaatifuL 
Such  are  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  the  chaster  Italian 
styles. 

On  the  other  hand,  buildings  of  more  irregular  outline,  in 
which  appear  bolder  or  ruder  ornaments,  and  a  certain  free 
and  more  rustic  air  in  finishing,  are  those  which  should  be 
selected  to  accompany  scenery  of  a  wilder  or  more  pictu- 
resque character,  abounding  in  striking  variations  of  surface, 
wood,  and  water.  And  these  are  the  Castellated,  the  Tudor, 
and  the  old  English  in  all  its  forms. 

There  is  still  an  intermediate  kind  of  architecture^  origi- 
nally a  variation  of  the  classical  style,  but  which,  in  be- 
coming adapted  to  different  and  more  picturesque  situations, 


picturesque  in  its  outlines  and  effects.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
Swiss,  and  the  bracketed  cottage,  and  the  different  highly 
irregular  forms  of  the  Italian  villa.  The  more  simple  and 
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regular  variations  of  these  modes  of  building,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  in  any  plain  country,  while  the  more 
irregular  and  artistical  forms,  have  the  happiest  effect  only  in 
more  highly  yaried  and  suitable  localities. 

The  Egyptian,  one  of  the  oldest  aichitectural  styles, 
characterized  by  its  heavy  colossal  forms,  and  almost  sublime 
expression,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  caverns 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  Chinese  style,  easily  known  by 
its  waving  lines,  probably  had  its  type  in  the  eastern  tent. 
The  Saracenic,  or  Moorish  style,  rich  in  &nciful  decoration, 
is  striking  and  picturesque  in  its  details,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  wealthy  amateur. 

Neither  of  these  styles  however,  are,  or  can  well  be, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  our  domestic  purposes,  as  they  are 
wanting  in  fitness,  and  have  comparatively  few  charms  of 
association  for  residents  of  this  country. 

The  only  styles  at  present  in  common  use  for  domestic 
architecture,  throughout  the  enlightened  portions  of  Europe 
and  America,  are  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  styles,  or  some 
modifications  of  these  two  distinct  kind  of  building.  These 
modifications,  which  of  themselves  are  now  considered 
styles  by  most  authors,  are,  the  Roman  and  modern  Italian 
styles,  which  have  grown  out  of  Greek  architecture;  the 
Castellated,  the  TWor,  the  Elizabethan  and  the  rurcU 
Gothic,  or  old  English  cottage  styles,  all  of  which  aiB 
variations  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Grecian  or  classic  architecture,  was  exhibited  in  its  purity 
in  those  splendid  temples  of  the  golden  days  of  Athens, 
which  still  remain  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  preservation  to 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  high  state  of  architectural  art 
among  the  Greeks.  The  best  works  of  that  period  are 
always  characterized  by  unityy  and  simplicity,  and  in  them 
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an  exquisite  proportion  is  united  with  a  chasteness  of 
decoration,  which  stamps  them  perfect  works  of  art  Each 
of  the  five  orders  was  so  nicely  determined  by  their  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  forms,  and  admirably 
executed,  that  all  modem  attempts  at  improving  them  have 
entirely  failed,  for  they  are,  individually,  complete  models. 

 "  FInt  unadorned 

And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ； 

The  Ionic  then  with  decant  matron  grace 

Her  airy  pillar  heaved  ；  luxuriant  last 

The  rich  Corinthian  ipread  her  wanton  wreath." 

A  single  or  double  portico  of  columns  supporting  a  lofty 
pediment,  the  latter  connected  with  the  main  body  of  the 
building,  which  in  most  cases  was  a  simple  parallelogram, 
were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  pure  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. And  this  very  simplicity  of  form,  united  with  the 
chasteness  of  decoration,  and  elegance  of  proportion,  en- 
hanced greatly  the  beauty  of  the  Grecifitn  temple  as  a  whole. 

To  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  mind, 
the  associations  connected  with  Grecian  architecture  are  of 
the  most  delightful  character.  They  transport  him  back,  in 
imagination,  to  the  choice  days  of  classic  literature  and  art, 
when  the  disciples  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Athens,  listened 
to  eloquent  discourses  that  were  daily  delivered  from  her 
grove-embowered  porticoes.  When  her  temples  were  de- 
signed by  a  Phidias,  and  her  architecture  encouraged  and 
patronized  by  a  Pericles  ；  when,  in  short,  all  the  splendor  of 
Pagan  mythology,  and  the  wisdom  of  Greek  philosophy  were 
combined  to  perfect  the  arts  and  sciences  of  that  period,  and 
the  temples,  dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove  or  the  stately 
Minerva,  were  redolent  with  that  beauty,  which  the  Greeks 
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worshipped,  studied,  and  so  -vnH  knew  how  to  enibody  in 
material  forms. 


As  it  is  admitted  then,  that  Grecian  architecture  is  intrin- 
sically beautiful  in  itself,  and  highly  interesting  in  point  of 
associations,  it  may  be  asked  what  aie  the  objectionsj  if  any, 


To  this  we  answer,  that  althongfa  this  fwrn  meagerly 

copied,  Fig.  38,  is  actually  in  mate  common  use  than  any 
other  style,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  gieatly  inferior  to  the 
Gothic  and  its  modifications  in  fitness,  including  under  that 
head  all  the  £omfbrts  and  conveniences  of  coontiY  life. 


pi(.N.  Ondu  BiiCiM.] 

We  hare  already  avowed  that  we  consider  fitness,  and  ex- 
pression (rf  purpose,  two  leading  principles  of  the  first  impor- 
tance  in  Ruial  Architecture  ；  and  Grecian  architectnie  in  ita 
puie  fonn,  viz :  the  temple,  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
domestic  life,  makes  a  sad  blow  at  bodi  these  established 
nilea.  As  a  public  building,  the  Greek  temple  fonn  is  pet- 
fec^  both  as  to  fitness,  (having  one  or  more  lai^  rooms,)  and 
ezpiesaum  of  purpose  ； _ showing  a  hi 하  broad  portico  for 
masses  of  feapXe,  wiA  an  an^e  opening  for  egress  and  in- 
gress.  Domestic  life,  on  the  caatarj,  lequiies  apartmenti 
45 
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of  wions  dimensKHU,  some  large  and  others  smaller,  irtikb, 
to  be  CMiveniNitly,  must  often  be  in^ulariy  placed,  wifli 
perbaps  openings  or  vindovs  difieient  sizes  or  dimmsions. 
The  comforts  of  a  country  lesidsKe  oie  so  Tarious,  that 


litUe  sccommodations  expressive  of  purpose,  become  ueces- 
BBiy,  and  tfier^bie  when  property  arranged,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  Band  Aichitectuie.  But  the  Bdmitet  of  the  pure 
Greek  models  is  obliged  to  forego  the  majority  of  these  ；  and 
to  come  within  thepieaimibed  form  of  the  rectangular  paral- 
lelognm,  his  i^mrtmenls  most  be  of  a  given  suse  and  a 
limited  number,  vfaile  many  things,  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior, which  conTenieoce  might  otherwise  prompt,  have  to 
bow  to  the  despotic  away  of  the  pure  Greek  model."*  In  a 
dwelling  of  moderate  dimensions  how  great  a  sacrifice  <^ 
room  i，  made  to  enable  the  architect  to  diqday  the  portico 
alone  1  We  speak  now,  chiefly,  of  houses  ot  die  oidiiuuy 
size,  fot  if  one  chooses  to  baild  a  palace,  it  is  evident  that 
ample  acconmodations  may  be  obtained  in  any  style. 

―  It  has  bem  well  observed  by 


reason  to  believ«  die  temple 
ftHrm  was  ever,  even  by  the 
Greeks,  usedfor  private  dvell- 


QUI  cooqntative  fiulure,  in 
constiacting  well  arranged, 
[ivK  rmm rnnmi.  1        Btoall  leajdoices in  this  style- 

ndwoMplataIr  ImoaibtfUmte  UMrfki  BHtnUadntpnMMT  fadMfa 
hMdi,  Hmt  wmrnlMk  U      mMBNgN  ooowotone*!,  midw  *•  awn 

an  iwHUntOM  pwMln  o"«Mde  MafaL 


The  Romans,  either  unable  to  compose  in  die  amiple  de- 
gauce  and  beauty  of  the  Grecian  style,  or  feeling  its  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  nmltifioions  usages  of  a  more  lozurkHU 
state  of  sodety,  created  for  thetnselTes  vbat  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  less  beautiful  and  perfect,  yet  which  is  certainly  a 
more  rich,  varied,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  dccommoda- 
ting  style.  The  Roman  style  is  distinguished  from  its  pro 
totypebjr  theintroductURiof  aiched  openh^  over  the  doora 
and  vindows,  story  jnled  over  story-j— often  with  colunuu 
of  di^rent  orders ~ instead  of  the  sin^e  unbroken  line 
of  the  Gieek  edifices.  Id  decoration,  the  buildings  in  this 
style  Tary  £rom  [dain,  unomamented  eKteriors,  to  the  most 


[Fl|.  A  TW»  U  TrwpH  Idi,  IbmUna  oT  Wm.  "     '  t.  "  ]   "  "     "l  .F  T  ] 

highly  deccmted  &sades  ；  and  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  few  fixed  principles  of  the  Greek,  the  greatest  latitude 
is  often  observed  in  the  proportions,  foims  and  deconttiona 
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of  buildings  in  the  Roman  style.  These  very  circumstances, 
while  they  rendered  the  style  less  perfect  as  a  fine  art,  or  for 
public  edifices,  gave  it  a  pliability,  or  facility  of  adaptation, 
which  fits  it  more  completely  for  domestic  purposes.  For 
this  reason,  a  great  portion  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
modem  domestic  architecture  of  the  other  continent,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Roman  style.* 

The  Itcdian  style  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  most  beauti- 
ful mode  for  domestic  purposes,  that  has  been  the  direct  off- 
spring of  Grecian  art.  It  is  a  style  which  has  evidei^tly 
grown  up  under  the  eyes  of  the  painters  of  more  modem 
Italy,  as  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  harmonize  with  general 
nature,  and  produce  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  in  fine 
landscapes.  Retaining  more  or  less  of  the  columns,  arches, 
and  other  details  of  the  Roman  style,  it  has  intrinsically  a  bold 
irregularity,  and  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  which 
give  it  a  peculiarly  striking  and.  painter-like  effect. 

"The  villa  architecture  of  modem  Italy,"  says  Mr.  Lamb, 
an  able  architect, t  "is  characterized,  when  on  a  moderate 
scale,  by  scattered  irregular  masses,  great  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade,  broken  and  plain  surfaces,  and, great  variety  of 
outline  against  the  sky.  The  blank  wall  on  which  the  eya 
sometimes  reposes  ；  the  towering  eampanile,  boldly  con- 
trasted with  the  horizontal  line  of  roof  only  broken  by  a  few 
straggling  chimney-tops :  the  row  of  equal  sized,  closely 
placed  windows,  contrasting  with  the  plain  space  and  single 
window  of  the  projecting  balcony  ；  the  prominent  portico, 
the  continued  arcade,  the  terraces,  and  the  variously  formed 

•  Perhi^  the  finest  fa^de  of  a  private  rendence,  in  America,  is  that  of  th© 
"  Patroon*a  hoiue,"  near  Albany,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Van  Rensselfter  &imly, 
lately  remodelled  and  improved  by  that  Bkiliul  architect,  Mr.  Upjohn,  of  New-York. 

tLoudon'a  Ency.  of  AtcIl  p.  951. 
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and  disposed  outbuildings,  all  combine  to  form  that  pictu- 
resque whole,  which  distinguishes  the  modem  Italian  villa 
fnm  every  other."* 

■  A  building  in  the  Italian  style,  may  readily  be  known  at 
first  si^t,  by  the  peculiar  ajqnarance  of  its  nx^.  These  are 
always  prajecting  at  the  eaves,  aid  deeidyfomiwed  or  lidged, 


【IV  41.  1  TUt  ta  Aa  IMIu  K^.] 

being  formed  abroad  of  semicylindrical  tiles,  which  give  a 
distinct  and  highly  marked  expiession  to  this  portion  of  the 
building.t  So  many  appliances  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
suited  to  a  warm  climate,  appear  too,  in  the  villas  of  this  style, 
that  it  has  a  peculiarly  elegant  and  refined  appeamnce. 
Among  these  are  arcades,  with  the  Roman  niched  openii^, 
forming  sheltered  promenades  ；  and  beautiful  balconies  pith 
jectii^  fhnu  single  windows,  or  sometimes  from  connected 
TOWS  oi  windows  \rtiich  are  channing  places  for  a  coup  d^ml, 

*  In  ihii  montry,  ovriof  to  the  grsUer  numboi  of  fiiea,  (he  affect  would  be 


i«pto*ed  by  in  ad^tioiial  numb*!  of  cfabnney'tap*. 
t  Id  woum  lUwtknu  in  ihii  eonnuy,  whara  it  nigbi  be  difficult  U  piocme  tiln 


line  Of  tin  covering'.  The  bold  piqaolioD  of  tb«  mtbi,  in  th*  Italkn  UjU,  oflwi 
gMU  proMctUn  to  a  bMM  iiiinM  Hoiffli  aod  dunpMM> 


or  to  etyoy  the  cool  breeze ~~ as  they  admit,  to  shelter  ODe 
from  the  sun,  of  a  fanciful  awning  shade,  which  maybe  taised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  windows  themselves  are  bold, 
and  well  matked  in  outline,  being  either  round-arched  at  Uie 
tops,  or  finished  with  a  heavy  andutrave. 

All  th^  balconies,  arcades,  etc,  are  sources  ol  real  pleasuie 
in  the  hotter  portions  of  out  year,  which  are  quite  equal  in 
elevation  of  temperature  to  summers  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope ；  while  by  increased  thickness  of  walls,  and  closeness  of 
windov  fiztaieS)  the  bouses  may  also  be  made  of  the  most 
comfortable  description  in  winter. 


The  Italian  chimney-tops,  unlike  the  Grecian,  are  always 
openly  shown  and  reodeied  omamental  ；  and  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentiotied,  the  inegnlarity  in  the  masses  of  the  edifice 
and  shape  of  the  roof,  readers  the  sky  outline  of  a  building 
in  this  style,  extremely  picturesque.  A  villa,  however  small, 
in  the  Italian  style,  may  hare  an  elegant  and  expressive  cha- 
racter, without  inteTfering  with  conTenient  internal  arrange 
ment,  white  at  ihe  same  time,  this  style  has  the  very  great 
merit  of  allowing  additions  to  be  made  in  almost  any  dine- 


-  Vilin-Jf  Tlif  )'l-;ce  L.TOiiUi.  Esl-  nosr  Boat™ 


Fig,  if,     Rosidonpfl  if  BM,，r  IWaDO,  Burlir.Bton.  ；;  J 
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tum,  vithont  injuring  the 
efiect  of  the  original  strao- 
ton;  indeed  snch  is  tlie 
variety  of  sizes  and  forms, 
which  the  di^rent  parts  of 
an  Italian  villa  may  take, 
[>v«.  ».>.«-><.».  in  perfect  accordance  with 

aichitectural  propriety,  that  the  original  edifice  freqnratly 
gains  in  beauty  by  additions  <^  Ais  descriptkm.  Those 
■who  are  awaie  how  many  houses  are  every  year  erected  in 
Hhe  United  States,  by  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  who  would 
gladly  make  additions  at  some  subsequent  period,  could  this 
be  done  without  injuring  the  efifect  or  beauty  of  the  main 
Iniitding,  will,  we  dunk,  acknowledge  how  much,  even  wtxe 
it  in  this  single  point  aloue,  ^Italian  style  is  superior  to  tiie 
Grecian  for  rural  neddence&t 

*  Haw-HiTen  sbonod*  with  tuteltal  TeDdeiicea.  "Billhoiue  Aiwrna"  in 
paiticolar,  ii  ranurkabl,  for  ,  naat  diaplay  of  Twcan  or  ItHSaa  BnbQibw  VtUia, 
ModMSM  In  duMO^  *»d  MODomkal  in  fxnmolian,  Dmm  ukmSo^j  ami 
•aOoMiiurtMcanridendHiindBli  far  thii  kind  of  dwalUnf.  A  withoM 
bdncapcadia  copr  ofuyon*  hitMtaj»i  "y  **»  tA—     ■  p»"tty 

fTba  tIDb  of  TIuodM*  Lpnn,  Eaq^  at  BnoUim,  dmi  BoMn,  Kg.  M, 

in  MtaMor  efibo^  and  nplots  mtonully  wiA  vnrj  aamfertud  oonvaniMua. 

Sfaffwidi  FBmIm  nridmea  W  Kahop  DoaMi  It  BnrilnglMi  NmtJ 플 naf ,  {■  MM 
of  tba belt  mnqdai of  dM Balian itj\m in  ddi  eoonbT-  For  Aa.dmrfa 후  fiom 
nUAjffww  46  and  4S  are  tngnnd,  and  fot  dw  faUoiring  dMcriptko,  we  ax* 
todabUd  to  as  abl*  ucMtoot,  John  nottmn,  E«q.,  of  PbUadeli^  Asm  wboM 
darigni  die  whide  wia  coiutnieMd. 

Th»  dta  of  tbii  YiU»  !■  Qpon  lha  «ut  buk  of  the  Delaware  rivar,  nrar  tta  town 
of  Burlington,  and  nidiin  a  lew  rods  of  Ilia  maigin  of  Ihii  lovely  atteun. 

Tba  Delawan,  atlhii  part  of  iU  coune,  takn  i  diieetiDO  nearly  wart;  Bind 
while  the  ri'sr  Ihmt,  (ccmpridog  the  dr« wing-room,  ball,  aod  libraiy,)  commuid. 
Isf     finMi  waMi  Tiam,  wUchare  eqioyad  to  lha  gNsMtt  advaniac*  in  rammer, 
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Pleasing  associations  are  connected  with  Roman  and  Ita- 
lian architecture,  especially  to  those  who  have  studied  their 

bu  ■  oool  upMt !  the  oppodto  nds  of  Ihs  booM,  mcloding  Iha  diniiig-toam, 
puloni',  elc^  ii  the  &toariM  qoutar  M  wmur,  tuaag  flilly  aqiOMd  lo  the  fodal 
fadnenea  ot  tba  nmbmnu  dmlnf  the  abMiiM  of  fbtttge  U  Out  mmod.  Rmi 
tbb  rid*  of  Iha  hmue,  •  new  ii  obtunad  of  tin  pMttjf  mbotbi  of  Builliiglaq, 
Mnddad  wMuMM  oaUDgM  ud  gudraik 

In  the  MMMpuylng  pbnj^.  46,  a,  li  IIh  twU;  t,dieTMdb«la;  e、  th*  £idnp 
Nam;  d，  du  libntTi  t,  dw  dmriny^RiMii  /.tba  parioarj  g,BUbop  Vtnomi 
i, draniiig-raoni ;  i, watncIoHli;^  bMb^oonj  k,ttatamm;  ^prindpalMin; 
M, bMk itaan;  a, eooaemwj ；  p, nmtda, etc 

A  mull  terrace  with  bahulnd，,  which  nurmmdi  (he  hall  door,  giTanmpor- 
luic，  tu  IM)  leading  featOM  of  tb,  entnncs  ftimt  The  hill,  a,  if  I7foM*qn«a; 
ontb«  tigbtof  (be  ueW  amnnce  iim  ouuiunt  maiow,  opMiiiiBlo  the  flo«r, 
oeeulaMllriiMdMBdMiiniriiiiai^  wbmlhe  wind  1«  norft.  TbmTt^ib^  i, 


n-t-  Hh allta Madial Fig*.] 

opw  fom  tha  ball,  IT  by  SI  fMt  dOecdUnfof  lUa  canBal  apaitMnt  ba 
dicaUt  opMitog,  with  nUii«  in  (be  HMod  morj,  fimnliig  a  gdhir  tbft  'Uah 
commDniettm  vith  th*  dlffsranl  dutnilMia,  md  affindt  Tfirtflnflwi  to  iIm  whola 
booM.  OvNiUieiiMlH  opaniiitiiaAr'UgJttlBflwniBftwUd^tMlbiwedMd 
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effect  in  all  the  richness  and  beauty  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested in  the  countries  where  they  originated  ；  and  they  may 
be  regarded  with  a  degree  of  classic  interest  by  every  culti- 
vated mind.  The  modem  Italian  style  recalls  images  of  that 
land  of  painters  and  of  the  fine  arts,  where  the  imagination, 
the  fancy,  and  taste,  still  revel  in  a  world  of  beauty  and  grace. 
The  great  number  of  elegant  forms  which  have  grown 

softened  by  a  second  coloured  one  below  it,  senres  to  light  the  vestibule.  From 
the  vestibule  we  enter  the  dining-room,  b,  17  by  25  feet.  The  fine  vista  through 
the  hall,  vestibule,  and  dining-room,  70  feet  in  length,  is  here  terminated  by  the 
bay-window  at  the  extremity  of  the  diEing-room,  which,  through  the  balcony, 
opens  on  die  lawn,  varied  by  groups  of  shrubbery.  On  the  left  side  of  the  yes- 
tibale,  tlirough  a  wide  circular  headed  opening,  we  enter  upon  the  principal  stain, 
h  This  opening  is  balanced  by  a  recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule. 
From  the  latter,  a  door  also  opens  into  the  library,  d,  and  another  into  the  drawing- 
room,  e;  offering,  by  a  window  in  the  library,  in  a  line  with  these  doors,  another 
fine  Tista  in  this  directioii.  The  Ubnuj,  18  by  90  feet,  and  16  feet  high,  is 
fitted  up  in  a  rich  and  tastefiil  manner,  and  completely  filled  with  choice 
books.  The  bay-window,  seen  on  the  left  in  the  penpective  view,  Jig.  45,  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  room,  admitting,  through  its  coloured  panes,  a  pleasing, 
subdued  light,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  apartment.  The  dnwing-room 
is  19  by  30  feet,  with  an  enriched  panelled  ceiling,  15  feet  high.  At  the  extremity 
of  thii  apartment,  the  Teranda,  p，  with  a  charming  view,  affords  an  agreeable 
lounge  in  summer  evenings,  cooled  by  the  breeze  from  the  river.  From  the 
drawing-room,  a  glazed  door  opens  to  the  oonaervatory,  o，  and  another  door  to  the 
parlour,  /.  The  latter  is  18  by  20  feet,  looking  across  the  lawn  and  into  the 
consenratory.  Among  the  minor  details  are  a  china  closet,  r，  and  a  butler's  closet, 
s,  in  the  dining-room  ；  through  the  latter,  the  dishes  are  carried  to  and  from  the 
kitchen,  larder,  etc.  The  smaller  passage  leading  from  the  main  staircase,  opens 
to  the  store-room,  k、  and  other  apartmenta  already  designated,  and  communicateB, 
by  the  back  stairs,  m,  with  the  servante*  chambers,  placed  over  this  part  of  the 
hoiue,  apart  from  those  in  the  main  body  of  the  edifice.  •  The  laige  kitchen  area, 
t、  is  sunk  one  story,  by  which  the  noue  and  smells  of  the  kitchen,  situated  under 
the  dining-room,  are  entirely  excluded  fiom  the  principal  story.  In  this  sunk 
story*,  are  also  a  wash-room,  scullery,  and  ample  room  for  cellarage,  wine,  coalft, 
etc.  A  forcing-pump  supplies  the  whole  house  with  water  from  the  river  ；  and  in 
the  second  story  are  eight  principal  chamben,  averaging  360  square  feet  each, 
making  in  all  25  roomi  in  the  house,  of  large  size. 

46 
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out  of  this  long  cultivated  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  the  fine 
arts, ~ in  the  shape  of  fine  vases,  statues,  and  other  ornaments, 
which,  harmonize  with,  and  are  so  well  adapted  to  enrich, 
this  style  of  architecture, ~ combine  to  render  it  in  the  fine 
terraced  gardens  of  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  attractive  styles  in  existence.  Indeed 
■we  can  hardly  imagine  a  mode  of  building,  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  may,  in  this  country,  be 
made  productive  of  more  beauty,  convenience,  and  luxury, 
than  the  modem  Italian  style  ；  so  well  suited  to  both  our  hot 
summers  and  cold  winters,  and  which  is  so  easily  suscep- 
tible of  enrichment  and  decoration,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  so  well  adapted  to  the  material,  in  the  most  common  use 
at  present  in  most  parts  of  the  country, ~~ wood.  Vases,  and 
other  beautiful  architectural  ornaments,  may  now  be  pro- 
cured in  our  cities,  or  imported  direct  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, finely  cut  in  Maltese  stone,  at  very  moderate  prices, 
and  which  serve  to  decorate  both  the  grounds  and  buildings 
in  a  handsome  maimer. 

From  the  Italian  style  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  Swiss 
mode,  a  bold  and  spirited  one,  highly  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting in  certain  situations.  To  build  a  Swiss  cottage  in 
a  smooth  cultivated  country,  would,  both  as  regards  associa- 
tion, and  intrinsic  want  of  fitness,  be  the  height  of  folly. 
But  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  such  as  the  borders 
of  certain  deep  valleys  and  rocky  glens  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  or  rich  bits  of  the  Alleghanies,  positions  may  be 
found  where  the  Swiss  cottage,  (Fig.  46,)  with  its  low  and 
broad  roof,  shedding  off  the  heavy  snows,  its  ornamented 
exterior  gallery,  its  strong  and  deep  brackets,  and  its  rough 
and  rustic  exteriour,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ap- 
propriate. « 


A  modification,  partaking  somewhat  cS  the  Italian  and 
Swiss  feBtntes,  ia  what  we  have  described  more  fully  ia  out 
"Cottage  Besidence^  aa  the  Bracketed  mode.  It  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  character,  is  capaUe  of  ctmsiderable 
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picturesque  effect, ― is  very  easily  and  cheaply  constructed 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  is  perhaps  more  entirely  adapted  to 
our  hot  summers  and  cold  winters  than  any  other  equally 
simple  mode  of  building.  We  hope  to  see  this  Bracketed 
style  becoming  every  day  more  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  our  farm  and  country  houses,  when 
wood  is  the  material  employed  in  their  construction. 

Gothic,  or,  more  properly,  pointed  architecture,  which 
sprung  up  with  the  Christian  religion,  reached  a  point  of 
great  perfection  about  the  thirteenth  century  ；  a  period  when 
the  most  magnificent  churches  and  cathedrals  of  England 
and  Germany  were  erected.  These  wonderful  structures, 
reared  by  an  almost  magical  skill  and  oontrivanee,  with  their 
richly  groined  roofs  of  stone,  supported  in  mid-air  ；  their 
beautiful  and  elaborate  tracery  and  carving  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  animate  objects  ；  their  large  windows,  through  which 
streamed  a  rich  glow  of  rainbow  light  ；  their  various  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles,  all  contributing  to  strengthen,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  additional  beauty  to  the  exterior  ；  their 
clustered  columns,  airy-like,  yet  firm  ；  and,  surmounting  the 
whole,  the  tall  spire,  piled  up  to  an  almost  fearful  height 
toward  the  heavens  ；  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  genius, 
scientific  skill,  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  artists  of 
those  times.  That  person,  who  from  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice, fully  supposes  there  is  no  architecture  but  that  of 
the  Greeks,  would  do  well  to  study  one  of  these  unrivalled 
specimens  of  human  skill.  In  so  doing,  unless  he  closes  his 
eyes  against  the  evidences  of  his  senses,  he  cannot  but  admit 
that  there  is  far  more  genius,  and  more  mathematical  skill, 
evinced  in  one  of  these  cathedrals,  than  would  have  been 
requisite  in  the  construction  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  temples.   Though  they  may  not  exhibit  that  simpli- 
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city  and  harmony  of  proportion  which  Grecian  buildings  dis- 
play, they  abound  in  much  higher  proofs  of  genius,  as  is 
abundantly  evinced  in  the  conception  and  execution  of 
cathedrals  so  abounding  in  unrivalled  sublimity,  variety,  and 
beauty. 

Gothic  architecture,  in  its  purity,  was  characterized  mainly 
by  the  painted  arch.  This  novel  feature  in  architecture? 
which,  probably,  in  the  hands  of  artists  of  great  mathema- 
tical skill,  was  suggested  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Roman 
arch  first  used,  has  given  rise  to  all  the  superior  boldness  and 
picturesqueness  of  this  style  compared  with  the  Grecian  ；  for 
while  the  Greek  artist  was  obliged  to  cover  his  narrow  open- 
ing with  architiaTes,  or  solid  blocks  of  stone,  lesting  on 
columns  at  short  intervals,  and  filling  up  the  open  space,  the 
Gothic  artist,  by  a  single  span  of  his  pointed  arch,  resting  on 
distant  pillars,  kept  the  whole  area  beneath,  free  and  unen- 
cumbered. Applied,  too,  to  openings  for  the  admission,  of 
light,  which  were  deemed  of  comparatively  little  or.  no  im- 
portance by  the  Greeks,  the  arch  was  of  immense  value, 
making  it  possible  to  pierce  the  solid  wall  with  large  and 
lofty  apertures,  that  diffused  a  magical  brilliancy  of  light,  in 
the  otherwise  dim  and  shadowy  interior. 

We  have  here  advierted  to  the  Gothic  cathedrali  (as  we 
did  to  the  Greek  temple,)  as  exhibiting  the  peculiar  style  in 
question,  in  its  greatest  purity.  For  domestic  purposes,  both, 
for  the  same  reasons,  are  equally  unfitted  ；  as  they  were 
never  so  intended  to  be  used  by  their  original  inventors,  and 
being  entirely  wanting  in  fitness  for  the  purposes  of 
habitation  in  domestic  life  ；  the  Greek  temple,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  from  its  massive  porticoes,  and  the  simple 
rectangular  form  of  its  interior  ；  and  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
from  its  high-pointed  windows,  and  immense  vaulted  apart- 
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ments.  It  would  scarcely,  however,  be  more  absurd  to 
build  a  miniature  cathedral,  for  a  dwelling  in  the  Gothic 
style,  than  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
30  by  60  feet  in  size,  for  a  country  residence,  as  we  often 
witness  in  this  country. 

The  Gothic  Style,  as  applied  to  domestic  Architecture, 
has  been  varied  and  adapted  in  a  great  diversity  of  ways,  to 
the  wants  of  society  in  different  periods,  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  The  baronial  castle  of  feudal  days, 
perched  upon  its  solitary,  almost  inaccessible  height,  and 
built  strongly,  for  defence  ；  the  Collegiate  or  monastic  abbey 
of  the  monks,  suited  to  the  rich  fertile  plains  which  these 
jolly  ascetics  so  well  knew  how  to  select  ；  the  Tudor  or 
Elizabethan  mansion,  of  the  English  gentleman,  surrounded 
by  its  beautiful  park,  filled  with  old  ancestral  trees  ；  and  the 
pretty,  rural,  gabled  cottage,  of  more  humble  pretensions  ；  are 
all  varieties  of  this  multiform  style,  easily  adapting  itself  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  private  life. 

Contrasted  with  Classic  Architecture  and  its  varieties,  in 
which  horizontal  lines  are  most  prevalent,  all  the  different 
Gothic  modes  or  styles,  exhibit  a  preponderance  of  vertical, 
or  perpendicular  lines.  In  the  purer  Gothic  Architecture, 
the  style  is  often  determined  by  the  form  of  the  arch  predomi- 
nant in  the  window  and  door  openings,  which  in  all  edi- 
fices, (except  Norman  buildings,)  were  lancet-shaped,  or  high 
pointed,  in  the  13th  century  ；  four-centred,  or  low  arched, 
in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  and  finally  square- 
headed,  as  in  most  domestic  buildings  of  later  date. 

Castellated  Gothic  is  easily  known,  at  first  sight^  by  the 
line  of  battlements  cut  out  of  the  solid  parapet  wall,  which 
surmounts  the  outline  of  the  building  in  every  part.  These 
generally  conceal  the  roof,  which  is  low,  and  were  originally 
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기" *~r/^^*"^  intended  as  a  shelter  to 

，  engaged  in  defend- 
the  building  against 
ilts.   Modem  build- 
in  the  castellated 
,  without  sacrificing; 
St  every  thing  to 
iFic.<i.  1%. cuuiM auoiigthj  as  was  once 
necessary,  preserve  the  general  character  of  the  ancient 
castle,  while  they  combine  with  it  almost  every  modem 
luxury.    In  their  exteriors,  we  perceive  strong  and  massive 
octagonal  or  circular  towers,  rising  boldly,  with  corbelled 
or  projecting  cornices,  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
building.   The  'windows  are  either  pointed  or  sqnare-headed, 
or  perhaps  a  mixtu^  of  both.    The  porch  rises  into  a  turret" 
ed  and  embattled  gateway,  and  all  the  offices  and  out-build- 
ings connected  with  the  main  edifice,  are  constructed  ia  a 
style  conesponding  to  that  exhibited  in  the  main  body  of  the 
building.   The  whole  is  placed  on  a  distinct  and  firm  ter- 
race  of  stone,  and  the  expression  of  the  edifice  ia  that  of 
strength  and  security. 

This  mo^e  of  building  is  eTideotly  of  too  ambitious  and 
expensive  a  kind,  for  a  republic,  vheie  landed  estates  aie  not 
secured  by  entail,  but  divided^  according  to  the  dictates  o£ 
□aton,  among  the  different  memlwrs  o£  a  family.  It  is,  per- 
haps, also  rather  wanting  in  appropriateness  ；  castles  never 
hariDg  been  used  fot  defence  in  this  country.  Notwith- 
Bbrnding  these  objectums,  there  isno  very  we^hty  reason  why 
a  wealthy  proprietor  should  not  erect  his  mansion  in  the  cas- 
tellated style,  if  that  style  Iw  in  unison  with  his  scenery  and 
locality.  Few  instances,  however,  of  sufficient  wealth  and 
taste  to  produce  edifices  ttf  this  kind,  are  to  be  met  with 
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•  among  us  ；  and  the  castellated  style  is  therefore  one  which 
we  cannot  fully  recommend  for  adoption  here.  Paltry  imi- 
tations of  it,  in  materials  less  durable  than  brick  or  stone, 
would  be  discreditable  to  any  person  having  the  least  preten- 
sion to  correct  taste. 

The  Castellated  style  never  appears  completely  at  home 
except  in  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  or  in  situations  where 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  or  wild  passes,  are  sufficiently 
near  to  give  that  character  to  the  landscape.  In  such  locali- 
ties the  Gothic  castle  affects  us  agreeably,  because  we  know 
that  baronial  castles  were  generally  built  in  similar  spots, 
and  because  the  battlements,  towers,  and  other  bold  features, 
combino,  well  with  the  rugged  and  spirited  character  of  the 
surrounding  objects.  To  place  such  a  building  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  smooth  surface  in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  would 
immediately  be  felt  to  be  bad  taste  by  every  one,  as  from  the 
style  not  having  been  before  our  eyes  from  childhood,  as  it  is 
in  Europe,  we  immediately  refer  to  its  original  purposes, ― 
those  of  security  and  defence. 

A  mansion  in  the  Tudor  Style  affords  the  best  example 
of  the  excellency  of  Gothic  architecture  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  roof  often  rises  boldly  here,  instead  of  being 
concealed  by  the  parapet  wall,  and  the  gables  are  either  plain, 
or  ornamental  with  crockets.  The  windows  are  divided  by 
mullions,  and  are  generally  enriched  with  tracery  in  a  style 
less  florid  than  that  employed  in  churches,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently elegant  to  give  an  appearance  of  decoration  to  these 
parts  of  the  building.  Sometimes  the  low,  or  Tudor  arch,  is 
displayed  in  the  window-heads,  but  most  commonly  the 
square-headed  window  with  the  Gothic  label  is  employed. 
Great  latitude  is  allowed  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 
size  of  the  window,  provided  the  general  details  of  style  are 
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attended  to.  Indeed,  in  the  domestic  architectuie  of  this  era, 
the  windows  and  doors  are  often  sources  of  great  architectu- 
ral beauty,  instead  of  being  left  meie  bare  openings  filled 
with  glass  as  in  the  Classic  styles.  Not  only  is  each  indi- 
vidual window  divided  by  mullions,  in  compartments  whose 
tops  are  encircled  by  tracery  ；  but  in  particular  apartments, 
as  the  dining-hall,  library,  etc.,  these  are  filled  with  richly 
stained  glass,  which  gives  a  mellow  pleasing  light  to  the 
apaitment.  Added  to  this,  the  windows,  in  the  best  Tudor 
mansions,  affected  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes.  Among 
these  stand  conspicuous,  the  bay,  and  oriel  windows.  The 
bay-window,  which  is  introduced  on  the  first  or  principal  floor, 
in  most  apartments,  of  much  size  or  importance,  is  a  win- 
dow of  treble  or  quadruple  the  common  size,  projecting  from 
the  main  body  of  the  room  in  a  semi-octagonal  or  hexagonal 
form,  thereby  affording  more  space  in  the  apartment,  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  giving  an  abundance  of 
light,  and  a  fine  prospect  in  any  favourite  direction.  This, 
while  it  has  a  grander  effect  than  several  windows  of  mode- 
rate size,  gives  a  variety  of  form  and  outline  to  the  different 
apartments,  that  can  never  be  so  well  attained  when  the 
windows  are  mere  openings  cut  in  the  solid  walls.  The  oriel- 
window  is  very  similar  to  the  bay-window,  but  projecting 
in  a  similar  manner  from  the  upper  story,  supported  on  cor- 
belled mouldings.  These  windows  are  not  only  elegant  in 
the  interior,  but  by  standing  oat  from  the  face  of  the  walls, 
they  prevent  any  thing  like  too  great  a  formality  externally, 
and  bestow  a  pleasing  variety  on  the  different  fronts  of  the 
building 

The  sky  outline  of  a  villa  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  is 
highly  picturesque.  It  is  made  up  of  many  fine  features. 
The  pointed  gables,  -with  their  finials,  are  among  the  most 
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Striking,  and  the  neat  parapet  wall,  either  covered  with  a 
moulded  coping,  or,  perhaps,  diversified  with  battlements  ； 
the  latter  not  so  massive  as  in  the  castellated  style,  but  evi- 
dently intended  for  ornament  only.  The  roof  line  is  often 
varied  by  the  ornamented  gablet  of  a  dormer  window,  rising 
here  and  there,  and  adding  to  the  quaintness  of  the  whole. 
We  must  not  forget,  above  all,  the  highly  enriched  chim- 
ney shaft,  which,  in  the  English  examples,  is  made  of 
fancifully  moulded  bricks,  and  is  carried  up  in  clusters 
some  distance  above  the  roof.  How  much  more  pleasing 
for  a  dwelling  must  be  the  outline  of  such  a  building,  than 
that  of  a  simple  square  roof  whose  summit  is  one  unbroken 
straight  line  ！ * 

The  enclosed  entrance  porch,  approached  by  three  or  four 
stone  steps,  with  a  seat  or  two  for  servants  waiting,  is  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  all  the  old  English  houses.  This  projects, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  and  opens 
directly  into  the  hall.  The  latter  apartment  is  not  merely, 
(as  in  most  of  our  modem  houses,)  an  entry,  narrow  and 
long,  ruiining  directly  through  the  house,  but  has  a  peculiar 
character  of  its  own,  being  rather  spacious,  the  roof  or  ceil- 
ing ribbed  or  groined,  and  the  floor  often  inlaid  with  marble 
tiles.  A  corresponding  and  suitable  style  of  finish,  with 
gothic  details,  runs  through  all  the  different  apartments, 
each  of  which,  instead  of  being  finished  and  furnished  with 
the  formal  sameness  here  so  prevalent,  displays,  according 
to  its  peculiar  purposes ~ as  the  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
library,  etc. ― a  marked  and  characteristic  air. 

*  Two  miles  south  of  Albany,  on  a  densely  wooded  hill,  is  the  villa  of  Jod 
Rathbone,  Esq.,  Fig.  51,  one  of  the  moet  complete  specimens  of  the  Tudor  ityle  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  built  from  the  designfl  of  Davis,  and  is,  to  the  amateor, 
a  very  instractive  example  of  this  mode  of  domestic  architecturo. 
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We  have  thus  particularized  the  Tudor  mansion,  because 
we  believe  that  for  a  cold  country  like  England  or  the 
United  States,  it  has  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
large  landed  proprietors,  or  those  who  wish  to  realize  in  a 
country  residence  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. With  the  addition,  here,  of  a  veranda,  which  the 
cool  summers  of  England  render  needless,  we  believe  the 
Tudor  Gothic  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable, 
and  decidedly  the  most  picturesqiie  and  striking  style,  for 
country  residences  of  a  superior  class.*  The  materials  gene- 
rally employed  in  their  construction  in  England,  are  stone 
and  brick  ；  and  of  late  years,  brick  and  stucco  has  come  into 
very  general  use. 

The  Elizabethan  Style,  that  mode  of  building  so  com- 
mon in  England  in  the  17th  century, ~~ a  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Grecian  in  its  details ― is  usually  considered  as  a  bar- 
barous kind  of  architecture,  wanting  in  purity  of  taste.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  finer  specimens 
of  this  style,  there  is  a  surprising  degree  of  richness  and 
pictTiresqueness  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  elsewhere. 
In  short  it  seems,  in  the  best  examples,  admirably  fitted 
for  a  bowery,  thickly  foliaged  country,  like  England,  and 
for  the  great  variety  of  domestic  enjoyments  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  most  florid  examples  of  this  style,  of  which 
many  specimens  yet  remain,  we  often  meet  with  every  kind 
of  architectural  feature  and  ornament,  oddly,  and  often 
grotesquely  combined pointed  gables,  dormer-windows, 
steep  and  low  roofs,  twisted  columns,  pierced  parapets,  and 

•The  residence  of  Samuel  E.  Lyon,  Esq.,  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Fig.  54,  is  a 
very  pleasing  example  of  the  Tudor  Cottage. 

The  seat  of  Robert  GUmor,  Esq.,  near  Baltimore,  in  the  Tudor  style,  Lb  a  very 
extenaive  pile  of  building. 
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broad  windows  with  small  lights.  Sometimes,  the  effect  of 
this  fantastic  combination  is  excellent,  but  often  bad.  The 
florid  Elizabethan  style,  is,  therefore,  a  very  dangerous  one 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  an  architect  of  profound  taste  ； 
but  we  think  in  some  of  its  simpler  forms,  (fig.  55,)  it  may 
be  adopted  for  country  residences  here  in  picturesque  situa- 
tions with  a  quaint  and  happy  effect* 

The  English  cottage  style,  or  what  we  have  denomina- 
ted Rural  Gothic,  contains  within  itself  all  the  most  stri- 
king and  peculiar  elements  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
in  its  exterior,  while  it  admits  of  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  accommodation  and  convenience  in  internal  arrangement 

In  its  general  composition,  Rural  Gothic  really  differs  from 
the  Tudor  style  more  in  that  general  simplicity  which  serves 
to  distinguish  a  cottage  or  villa  of  moderate  size  from  a  man- 
sion, than  inany  marked  character  of  its  own.  The  sqaaie- 
headed  windows  preserve  the  same  form,  and  display  the 
Gothic  label  and  nmllions,  though  the  more  expensive  finish 
of  decorative  tracery  is  frequently  omitted.  Diagonal,  or 
latticed  lights  are  also  more  commonly  seen  in  the  cottage 
style,  than  in  the  mansion.  The  general  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  though,  of  course,  much  reduced,  is 

•  A  highly  unique  residence  in  the  old  EngUth  Btyle,  u  Pelhom  Priory,  the  W6$X 
of  Um  Rer.  Robert  Bolton,  near  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Fig,,  56.  The  exteiiar  if 
maaahre  and  pictureaquei  in  the  dmpleflt  taste  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  mod  being 
built  amidst  a  fine  oak  wood,  of  the  dark  rough  stone  of  the  neighborhood,  it  has 
at  once  the  appearance  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  interior  is  ooostractod 
and  fitted  up  throughout  in  the  iame  feeling,— -with  harmonioiu  wainsootiQg,  qount 
caning,  maaave  chimney  pieces,  and  old  furniture  and  armour.  Indeed  we 
doubt  if  there  ii,  at  th«  preaent  moiiMnt,  any  recent  privste  rendenoe,  eren  in 
England,  where  the  spirit  of  the  antique  is  more  entirely  carried  out,  and  when 
one  mty  more  eudly  fimcy  himself  in  one  of  tbote  "  manaions  buildad  corioiuly" 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of  "  good  Queen  Bess." 
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not  unlike  that  of  the  latter  edifice.  The  entrance  poich  is 
always  preserved,  and  the  bay  window  jutting  out  from  the 
best  apartment,  gives  variety,  and  an  agreeable  expression  of 
use  and  enjoyment,  to  almost  every  specimen  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish cottage. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  charming 
style  as  we  see  it  in  the  best  old  English  cottages,  is  the 
pointed  gable.  This  feature,  which  grows  out  of  the  high 
roofis  adopted,  not  only  appears  in  the  two  ends  of  the  main 
building,  but  terminates  every  wing  or  projection  of  almost 
any  size  that  joins  to  the  principal  body  of  the  house.  The 
gables  are  either  of  stone  or  brick,  with'  a  handsome  moulded 
coping,  or  they  are  finished  with  the  widely  projecting  roof 
of  wood,  and  verge  boards,  carved  in  a  fanciful  and  highly 
decorative  sfaape.  In  either  case,  the  point  or  apex  is 
crowned  by  a  finial,  or  ornamented  octagonal  shaft,  render- 
ing the  gable  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  interest  in  these 
dwellings.   The  projecting  roof  renders  the  walls  always  dry. 

The  porch,  the  labelled  windows,  the  chimney  shafts,  and 
the  omamented  gables,  being  the  essentia]  features  in  the 
composition  of  the  English  cottage  style,  it  is  evident  that 
this  mode  of  building  is  highly  expressive  of  purpose,  for 
country  residences  of  almost  every  description  and  size,  from 
the  humblest  peasant's  cottage,  to  the  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque villa  of  the  retired  gentleman  of  fortune.  In  the 
simple  form  of  the  cottage,  the  whole  may  be  constructed  of 
wood  very  cheaply,  and  in  the  more  elaborate  villa  residence, 
stone,  or  brick  and  cement  may  be  preferred,  as  being  more 
permanent.  Na  style  so  readily  admits  of  enrichment  as 
that  of  the  old  English  cottage  when  on  a  considerable  scale  ； 
and  by  the  addition  of  pointed  verandas,  bay  windows,  and 
donner-windows,  by  the  introduction  of  mullions  and  tracery 
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in  the  window  openings,  and  indeed,  by  a  multitude  of  in- 
terior and  exterior  enrichments  generally  applied  to  the 
Tudor  mansions,  a  villa  in  the  rural  Gothic  style  may  be 
made  a  perfect  gem  of  a  country  residence.  Of  all  the 
styles  hitherto  enumerated,  we  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
suitable  for  this  country,  as,  while  it  comes  within  the 
reach  of  all  persons  of  moderate  means,  it  unites  as  we  before 
stated,  so  much  of  convenience  and  rural  beauty.* 

To  the  man  of  taste,  there  is  no  style  which  presents 
greater  attractions,  being  at  once  rich  in  picturesque  beau- 
ty, and  harmonious  in  connection  with  the  surrounding 
forms  of  vegetation.  The  Grecian  villa,  with  its  simple 
forms  and  horizontal  lines,  seems  to  us  only  in  good  keeping 
when  it  is  in  a  smooth  highly  cultivated  peaceful  scene. 
But  the  Rural  Gothic,  the  lines  of  which  point  upwards,  in 
the  pyramidal  gables,  tall  clusters  of  chimneys,  finials,  and 
the  several  other  portions  of  its  varied  outline,  harnionizes 
easily  with  the  tall  trees,  the  tapering  masses  of  foliage,  or 
the  surrounding  hills  ；  and  while  it  is  seldom  or  never 
misplaced  in  spirited  rural  scenery,  it  gives  character  and 
picturesque  expression  to  many  landscapes  entirely  devoid 
of  that  quality. 

What  we  have  already  said  in  speaking  of  the  Italian  style, 
respecting  the  facility  with  which  additions  may  be  made  to 


•  The  only  objection  that  can  be  niged  againit  thin  mode  of  building,  ii  that 
which  applies  to  all  cottages  with  a  low  second  ttory,  viz  ：  want  of  coolneea  in 
the  ileeping  chamben  during  iDid-summer.  An  evil  which  may  bo  remedied 
by  conitructing  a  ftl«e  inner-roof—- leaTing  a  Tacaity  between  the  two  roofs  of  lix 


entirely  obviate  the  objection. 

In  our  Cottage  Residences,  Design  IL，  we  have  ihown  how  the  comfort  of  a 
fall  Becond  story,  tuitable  for  this  climate,  may  be  combined  with  the  expraiiioD 
of  the  EngliBh  cottage  style. 
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irregular  houses,  applies  with  equal,  or  even  greater  force,  to 
the  varieties  of  the  Gothic  style,  just  described.  From  the 
very  fact  that  the  highest  beauty  of  these  modes  of  building 
arises  from  their  irregularity,  (opposed  to  Grecian  architec- 
ture, which,  in  its  chaste  simplicity,  should  be  regular,)  it  is 
evident  that  additions  judiciously  made,  will  tend  to  increase 
this  beauty,  or  afford  more  facility  for  its  display  ；  while  it 
is  equally  evident  that  in  the  interior  arrangement,  including 
apartments  of  every  description,  superior  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  attaining  internal  comfort  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  external  effect. 

The  ideas  connected  in  our  minds  with  Gothic  architec- 
ture are  of  a  highly  romantic  and  poetical  nature,  contrasted 
with  the  classical  associations  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
styles  suggest.  Although  our  own  country  is  nearly  destitute 
of  ruins,  and  ancient  time-worn  edifices,  yet  the  literature  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  what  we  term  the  mother  coun- 
try, is  so  much  our  own,  that  we  form  a  kind  of  delightful 
ideal  aquaintance  with  the  venerable  castles,  abbeys,  and 
strong-holds  of  the  middle  ages.  Romantic,  as  is  the  real 
history  of  those  times  and  places,  to  our  minds  their  charm 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  distance,  by  the  poetry  of  legendary 
superstition,  and  the  fascination  of  fictitious  narrative.  A  cas- 
tellated residence,  therefore,  in  a  wild  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion, may  be  interesting,  not  only  from  its  being  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  surrounding  nature,  but  from  the  delightful 
maimer  in  which  it  awakens  associations  fraught  with  the 
most  enticing  history  of  the  past. 

The  older  domestic  architecture  of  the  English  may  be 
viewed  in  another  pleasing  light.  Their  buildings  and  resi- 
dences have  not  only  the  recommendation  of  beauty  and  com- 
plete adaptation,  but  the  additional  charm  of  having  been  the 
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homes  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  dwellings  of  that  bright 
galaxy  of  English  genius  and  worth,  which  illuminates  equal- 
ly the  intellectual  firmament  of  both  hemispheres.  He,  who 
has  extended  his  researches,  con  amorejinto  the  history  of  the 
domestic  life  and  habits  of  those  illustrious  minds,  will  not, 
we  are  sure,  forget  that  lowly  cottage  by  the  side  of  the  Avon, 
where  the  great  English  bard  was  wont  to  dwell  ；  the  taste- 
ful residence  of  Pope  at  Twickenham  ；  or  the  turrets  and 
battlements  of  the  more  picturesque  Abbotsford  ；  and  num- 
berless other  examples  of  the  rural  buildings  of  Englandy 
once  the  abodes  of  renowned  genius.  In  truth,  the  cottage 
and  villa  architecture  of  the  English,  has  grown  out  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  people,  whose 
devotion  to  country  life,  and  fondness  for  all  its  pleasures, 
aie  so  finely  displayed  in  the  beauty  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  exquisite  keeping  of  their  buildings  and  grounds. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  quote,  in  further  proof  of  English 
taste  and  habits,  and  their  results  in  their  country  residences, 
the  testimony  of  our  countryman,  Washington  Irving,  in  one 
of  his  most  elegant  essays.  "  The  taste  of  the  English  in 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  what  is  called  Landscape 
Gardening,  is  unrivalled.  They  have  studied  nature  intent- 
ly, and  discovered  an  exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful  forms 
and  harmonious  combinations.  Those  charms  which  in 
other  countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here 
asaembled  around  the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem 
to  have  caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread  them 
like  witchery  about  their  rural  abodes.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  than  the  magnificence  of  English  park 
scenery.  Vast  lawns  that  extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green, 
with  here  and  there  clumps  of  gigantic  trees  heaping  up 
rich  piles  of  foliage.   The  solemn  group  of  groves  and 
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woodland  glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds 
across  them  ；  the  hare  bounding  away  to  the  covert,  or  the 
pheasant  bursting  suddenly  upon  the  wing.  The  brook, 
taught  to  wind  in  natural  meanderings,  or  expand  into  a 
glassy  lake, ~ the  sequestered  pool  reflecting  the  quivering 
trees,  with  the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  upon  its  bosom,  and  the 
trout  roaming  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters  ；  while  some 
rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  green  and  dark  with 
age,  gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  to  the  seclusion." 

"  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park  scenery  ；  but 
what  most  delights  me,  the  creative  talent  with  which  the 
English  decorate  the  unostentatious  abodes  of  middle  life. 
The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  por- 
tion of  land,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes 
a  little  paradise.  With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye  he  seizes 
at  once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictures  in  his  mind  the 
future  landscape.  The  sterile  spot  grows  into  loveliness 
under  his  hand  ；  and  yet  the  operations  of  art  which  produce 
the  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived  ；  the  cherishing  and 
training  of  some  trees  ；  the  cautious  pruning  of  others  ；  the 
nice  distribution  of  flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
foliage  ；  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet  turf  ；  the 
partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance,  or  silver  gleam 
of  water, ~ all  these  are  managed  with  a  delicate  tact,  a  per- 
vading, yet  quiet  assiduity,  like  the  magic  touchings  with 
which  a  painter  finishes  up  a  favourite  picture." 

"The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement  in  the 
country,  has  diffiised  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  that  de- 
scends to  the  lowest  class.  The  very  labourer,  with  his 
thatched  cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends  to  their 
embellishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  before  the 
door,  the  little  flower  bed,  bordered  with  snug  box,  the  wood- 
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bine  trained  up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoms 
about  the  lattice  ；  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window  ；  the 
holly  providentially  planted  about  the  house  to  cheat  winter 
of  its  dreariness,  and  to  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  sum- 
mer to  cheat  the  fireside  ； all  these  bespeak  the  influence 
of  taste  flowing  down  from  high  sources,  and  pervading  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind.  If  ever  love,  as  the  poets 
sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an 
English  peasant." 

It  is  this  love  of  rural  life  and  this  nice  feelipg  of  the  har- 
monioiis  union  of  nature  and  art,  that  reflects  so  much  credit 
upon  the  English  as  a  people,  and,  which  sooner  or  later  we 
hope  to  see  completely  naturalized  in  this  country.  Under 
its  enchanting  influence,  the  too  great  bustle  and  excitement 
of  our  commercial  cities  will  be  happily  counterbalanced  by 
the  more  elegant  and  quiet  enjoyments  of  country  life.  Om 
rural  residences,  evincing  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
picturesque,  which,  combined  with  solid  comfort,  is  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye  of  every  beholder,  will  not  only  become 
sources  of  the  purest  enjoyment  to  the  refined  minds^  of  the 
possessors,  but  will  exert  an  influence  for  the  improvement 
in  taste  of  every  class  in  our  community.  The  ambition  to 
build  "  shingle  palaces"  in  starved  and  meagre  grounds,  we 
are  glad  to  see  giving  way  to  that  more  refined  feeling  which 
prefers  a  neat  villa  or  cottage,  tastily  constructed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  proper  accessories,  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  verdant  trees  and  beautiful  shrubbery. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  progressive  improvement  in  Ru- 
ral Architecture,  which  within  a  few  years  past,  has  evinced 
itself  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  Rivers,  as  well  as  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  larger  cities.   Here  and  there,  beautiful 
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villas  and  cottages  in  the  Italian,  or  old  English  styles,  are 
being  erected  by  proprietors  who  feel  the  pre-eminent  beauty 
of  these  modes  for  domestic  architecture.  And  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  having  just  claims  for 
public  favour  advance  in  our  community,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  our  Rural  Architecture  ivill  soon  exhibit 
itself  in  a  more  attractive  and  agreeable  form  than  it  has 
hitherto  generally  assumed.  We  take  pleasure  in  referring 
to  a  few  of  these  buildings  more  in  detail. 

The  cottage  of  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  Esq"  Hear  Yonkers, 
on  the  Hudson,  (Fig.  67,)  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
examples  on  this  river.  The  interior  is  very  carefully  and 
harmoniously  finished,  the  apartments  are  agreeably 
arranged,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  varied 
and  pleasing. 

There  is  scarcely  a  building  or  place  more  replete  with 
interest  in  America,  than  the  cottage  of  Washington  Irving, 
near  Tarrytown,  (Fig.  58.)  The  "  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow," 
so  delightfully  told  in  the  Sketch-Book,  has  made  every 
one  acquainted  with  this  neighbourhood,  and  especially  with 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  there  celebrated  as  the  "  Van 
Tassel  House,"  one  of  the  most  secluded  and  delightful  nooks 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  With  charaeteristic  taste^^Mr. 
Irving  has  chosen  this  spot,  the  haunt  of  h^s  early  days,  since 
rendered  classic  ground  by  his  elegant  pen,  and  made  it  his 
permanent  residence.  The  house  of  "Baltus  Van  Tassel," 
has  been  altered  and  rebuilt  in  a  quaint  style,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  English  cottage  mode,  but  retaining  strongly 
marked  symptoms  of  its  Dutch  origin.  The  quaint  old 
weathercocks  and  finials,  the  crow-stepped  gables,  and  the 
hall  paved  with  Dutch  tiles,  are  among  the  ancient  and 
yenerable  ornaments  of  the  houses  of  the  original  settlers  of 
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Manhattan,  now  almost  extinct  among  us.  There  is  also  a 
quiet  keeping  in  the  cottage  and  the  grounds  around  it,  that 
assists  in  making  up  the  charm  of  the  whole :  the  gently 
swelling  slope  reaching  down  to  the  water's  edge,  bordered 
by  prettily  wooded  ravines  through  which  a  brook  meanders 
pleasantly  ；  and  threaded  by  foot-paths  ingeniously  contrived, 
so  as  sometimes  to  afford  secluded  walks,  and  at  others  to 
allov  fine  vistas  of  the  broad  expanse  of  river  scenery. 
The  cottage  itself  is  now  charmingly  covered  with  ivy  and 
climbing  roses,  and  embosomed  in  thickets  of  shrubbery. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  residence,  (Fig.  59,)  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, furnishes  us  with  another  example  of  the  Rural  Gothic 
mode,  worth  the  study  of  the  amateur.  Captain  Perry's  spi- 
rited cottage,  near  Sing  Sing,  partakes  of  the  same  features  ； 
and  we  might  add  numerous  other  cottages  now  building,  or 
in  contemplation,  which  show  how  fast  the  feeling  for  some- 
thing more  expressive  and  picturesque,  is  making  progress 
among  us. 

Mr.  Warren's  residence  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  (Fig,  60，)  is  a  very 
pretty  example  of  the  English  cottage,  elegantly  finished 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  A  situation  in  a  valley, 
embosomed  with  luxuriant  trees  would  have  given  this  build- 
ing a  more  appropriate  and  charming  air  than  its  present 
one,  which,  however,  affords  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

It  is  the  common  practice  here  to  place  a  portion  of  what 
are  called  the  domestic  offices,  as  the  kitchen,  pantries,  etc., 
in  the  basement  story  of  the  house,  directly  beneaUi  the  liv- 
ing rooms.  This  has  partly  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  comparative  economy  of  this  method  of  constructing 
them  under  the  same  roof  ；  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
adding  wings  to  the  main  building  for  those  purposes,  which 
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will  not  mar  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  a  Grecian 
villa.    In  the  better  class  of  houses  in  England,  the  domestic 
offices,  which  include  the  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances,  and 
also  the  stable,  coach-house,  hamess-room,  etc.  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  attached  to  the  main  body  of  the  building 
on  one  side.   The  great  advantage  of  having  all  these  con- 
veniences on  the  same  floor  with  the  principal  rooms,  and 
communicating  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  accessible  at 
all  times  without  going  into  the  open  air,  is  undeniable.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  these  domestic  offices,  extend- 
ing out  from  the  main  building,  partly  visible  and  partly 
concealed  by  trees  and  foliage,  add  much  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  a  villa  or  mansion  in  the  country.  In 
the  old  English  style  these  appendages  are  made  to  unite 
happily  with  the  building,  which  is  in  itself  irregular.  Pic- 
turesque effect  is  certainly  increased  by  thus  extending  the 
pile  and  increasing  the  variety  of  its  outline. 

A  blind  partiality  for  any  one  style  in  building  is  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  improvement,  both  in  taste  and 
comfort.  The  variety  of  means,  habits,  and  local  feelings, 
will  naturally  cause  many  widely  different  tastes  to  arise 
among  us  ；  and  it  is  only  by  the  means  of  a  number  of 
distinct  styles,  that  this  diversity  of  tastes  can  be  accom- 
modated. There  will  always  be  a  large  class  of  individuals 
in  every  country  who  prefer  a  plain  square  house  because 
it  is  more  economical,  and  because  they  have  little  feeling 
for  architectural,  or,  indeed,  any  other  species  of  beauty. 
But  beside  such,  there  will  always  be  found  some  men  of 
finer  natures,  who  have  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Among  these,  the  classical 
scholar  and  gentleman,  may,  from  association  and  the  love 
of  antiquity,  prefer  a  villa  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  style. 
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That  the  entrance  lodge  should  correspond  in  style  with 
the  mansion,  is  a  maxim  insisted  upon  by  all  writers  on 
Rural  Architecture.  Where  the  latter  is  built  in  a  mixed 
style,  there  is  more  latitude  allowed  in  the  choice  of  forms 
for  the  lodge,  which  may  be  considered  more  as  a  thing  by 
itself.  But  where  the  dwelling  is  a  strictly  architectural 
composition,  the  lodge  should  correspond  in  style,  and  bear 
evidence  of  emanating  from  the  same  mind.  A  variation  of 
the  same  style  may  be  adopted  with  pleasing  effect,  as  a  lodge 


[Pig.  61.    Pkn  for  opening  the  gate  from  the  interior  of  the  Lodge.] 


in  the  form  of  the  old  English  cottage  for  a  castellated  man- 
sion, or  a  Doric  lodge  for  a  Corinthian  villa  ；  but  never  two 
distinct  styles  on  the  same  place,  (a  Gothic  gate-house  and  a 
Grecian  residence,)  without  producing  in  minds  imbued  with 
correct  principles,  a  feeling  of  incongruity.  A  certain  cor- 
respondence in  size  is  also  agreeable  ；  where  the  dwelling  of 
the  proprietor  is  simply  an  ornamental  cottage,  the  lodge,  if 
introduced,  should  be  more  simple  and  unostentatious  ；  and 
even  where  the  house  is  magnificent,  the  lodge  should  rather 
be  below  the  general  air  of  the  residence  than  above  it,  that 
the  stranger  who  enters  at  a  showy  and  striking  lodge  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  want  of  correspondence  between  it 
and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  demesne. 
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The  gatfr-lodge  at  Blidiewood,  (m  die  Hudson,  the  seat  (rf 
R.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  is  a  simple  and  efective  cottage  in  the 
bracketed  style ~ octagonal  in  its  fonn,  and  very  compactly 
arranged  iutemally. 

Nearly  all  the  fine  seats  on  the  North  river  have  entrance 
lodges ~~ oRen  ample  and  but  little  ornamented,  or  only 
pLeasingly  embowered  in  fbUage  ；  but,  oecasionaUy,  h^hly 
picturesque  and  striking  in  ^pearance. 

A  view  of  the  pretty 
gate  lodge  at  Netherwood, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
the  seat  of  James  Lenox, 
Esq.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  63. 
！  Half  a  mOe  north  this 

seat  is   an  interesting 
[Hi.  a.  Tt-  。'u  Me  1  K.ib™«L】       lodge  in  the  Swiss  styU, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sheafe. 

In  Fig.  64,  is  shown  an  elevation  of  a  lodge  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  |>rojecting  eaves  supported  by  cantileaTers  or 
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istic  pcnchj  and  other  leading  features  trf  tills  style. 


Mr.  B«pton  has  stated  it  as  a  principle  in  the  composition 
of  lesidences,  that  neither  the  house  should  be  visible  irom 
the  entrance,  nor  the  entrance  from  the  house,  if  there  be 
sufficient  distance  between  theia  tp  make  the  a{^in«ch 
tfirougii  varied  grounds,  or  a  park,  and  not  immediately  into 
a  court-yard. 

Entrance  lodges,  and  indeed,  all  snudl  ornamental  build- 
ings should  be  supported,  and  partially  concealed,  by  trees 
and  foliage  ；  naked  walls,  in  the  country,  hardly  admitting 
of  an  apology  in  any  case,  but  especially  when  the  building 
is  ornamental,  and  ahoold  be  consideted  part  o£  a  whole, 
groupUig  with  other  objects  in  rural  landscape^ 


VoTSt-To  iMdm  who  ittSn  to  enUtiU  •  luto  te  .nnl  mUSmeun,  m 
libplMmnlBncaanaiffii«  th*  fcUawing  pndaodb  •  of  tlu  BnglUi  fnm. 

with  la&nMdMi  an  tnrj  tmnA  of  dM  nlt)eeti  Bobbuaa、  Aval  ArMtMan, 
imd  tMgat  fir  pnmmtuUd  VOIom  i  Logu't  Ftlta  ArMMmr*!  Ooodwia'a 
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EMBELLISHMENTS  ；  ARCBITECTUBAL,  RUSTIC  AND  FLORAL. 

T«lo«  of  ,  prapar  cooHctioii  betmen  the  kou  ud  fnoadL  Bauur  ol  Ik*  M 
tame*,  ud  iu  upplintkm  to  nl1»  ud  aMiftt,  Uh  of  ma  of  digiinut  di 

,  AnUtHlunl  loiiar-tirduL  ImguUr  lonr-^irdaB.  Fmudi  lovBr- 
I  Ihii  ,ntdKL    SnlMllon  a 
I，  ihrtHwy,  ud  Hlflclioa  ol 
d  corertd  leftU.    Pniliou.  ] 
.  Fouulu  of  rvimu  daKriptfoai.  . 


EifUik  lainr-fvdaa.  Osnenl  iwvki  «  Ihi 
■AWilf  Im  lueeH^oa.  ArTUfAusnt  of  Ihfl  ifan 
Tha  uuamln;  or  gnea-iuniH.    Opsn  ud  « 
Pro*p«cl  lowtr.    Migti.    Rockwotk.  Fa 
btcodoniaaar  dnntiM*. 


Natnn,  ■■nwUif  >  Don  lovely  feee 
Bocmtinf  abeMtf  ftenOM  worki  ofgraoe. 

f «B'。«d up flw  rwdul Willi  sHhbwnlMuflnnri 

IfbtUBMt,  BotMud  JetMmfaia 

RMc'd  Ugh  their  OonulMd  IwwbbetWMi^ 

And  wnw^  HoNitt 


N  our  finest  places,  or  tfiose 
country  seats  where  much  of 
the  polish  of  pleasure  ground 
or  park  scenery  is  kept  up,  one  of  the  most  striking  defects, 
is  the  want  of  "  union  between  the  house  and  the  grounds." 
yfe  are  well  awaie  that  fraa  the  con 향 tratire  larityof  any 
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thing  like  a  highly  kept  place  in  this  country,  the  want  of  this, 
"which  is  indeed  like  the  last  finish  to  the  residence,  is  scarce- 
ly felt  at  all.  But  this  only  proves  the  infant  state  of  Land- 
scape Gardening  here,  and  the  little  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  highest  details  of  the  art. 

If  our  readers  will  imagine,  with  us,  a  pretty  villa,  con- 
veniently arranged  and  well  constructed,  in  short,  complete 
in  itself  as  regards  its  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time, 
properly  placed  in  a  smooth  well  kept  lawn,  studded  with 
groups,  and  masses  of  fine  trees,  they  will  have  an  example  of- 
ten to  be  met  with,  of  a  fine  place,  in  the  graceful  school  of 
design,  about  which,  however,  there  is  felt  to  be  a  certain 
incongruity  between  the  house,  a  highly  artificial  object,  and 
the  surrounding  grounds,  where  the  prevailing  expression  in 
the  latter  is  that  of  beautiful  nature. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  further  illustration,  the  same  house 
and  grounds  with  a  few  additions.  The  house  now  rising 
directly  out  of  the  green  turf  which  encompasses  it,  we  will 
surround  by  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  wide  enough  for  a 
dry,  firm  walk,  at  all  seasons  ；  on  the  top  of  the  wall  or  bor- 
der of  this  terrace,  we  will  form  a  handsome  parapet,  or 
balustrade,  some  two  or  thiee  feet  high,  the  details  of  which 
shall  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  house,  whether  Grecian 
or  Gothic.  On  the  coping  of  this  parapet,  if  the  house  is  in 
the  classical  style,  we  will  find  suitable  places,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, for  some  handsome  ums,  vases,  etc.  On  the  drawing- 
room  side  of  the  house,  that  is,  the  side  toward  which  the 
best  room  or  rooms  look,  we  will  place  the  flower-garden, 
into  which  we  descend  from  the  terrace  by  a  few  steps. 
This  flower-garden  may  be  simply  what  its  name  denotes, 
a  place  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  or 
(if  the  house  is  not  in  a  very  plain  style,  admitting  of  little 
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enrichment,)  it  may  be  an  architectural  flower-garden.  In 
the  latter  case,  intermingled  with  the  flowers,  are  to  be  seen 
vases,  fountains,  and  sometimes  even  statues  ；  the  effect  of 
the  fine  colours  and  deep  foliage  of  the  former,  heightened 
by  contrast  with  the  sculptuied  forms  of  the  latter. 

If  our  readers  will  now  step  back  a  few  rods  with  us  and 
take  a  second  view  of  our  villa  residence,  with  its  supposed 
harmonizing  accessories,  we  think  they  can  haidly  fail  to  be 
impressed  at  once,  with  the  great  improvement  of  the  whole, 
The  eye  now,  instead  of  witnessing  the  sudden  termination  of 
the  architecture  at  the  base  of  the  house,  where  the  lawn 
commences  as  suddenly,  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  in- 
creased variety  and  richness  imparted  to  the  whole  scene,  by 
the  addition  of  the  architectural  and  garden  decorations. 
The  mind  is  led  gradually  down  from  the  house,  with  its 
projecting  porch  or  piazzas,  to  the  surrounding  terrace  crown- 
ed with  its  beautiful  vases,  and  from  thence  to  the  architec- 
tural flower-garden,  interspersed  with  similar  ornaments. 
The  various  play  of  light  afforded  by  these  sculptuied  forms 
on  the  terrace  ；  the  projections  and  recesses  of  the  parapet, 
with  here  and  there,  some  climbing  plants  luxuriantly  en- 
wreathing  it,  throwing  out  the  mural  objects  in  stronger  re- 
lief, and  connecting  them  pleasantly  with  the  verdure  of  the 
turf  beneath  ；  the  still  farther  rambling  off  of  vases,  etc., 
into  the  brilliant  flower-garden,  which,  through  these  orna- 
ments, maintains  an  avowed  connection  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  house  ；  all  this,  we  think  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
forms  a  rich  setting  to  the  architecture,  and  unites  agreeably 
the  forms  of  surrounding  natuie  with  the  more  regular  and 
uniform  outlines  of  the  building. 

The  effect,  will  not  be  less  pleasing  if  viewed  from 
another  point  of  view,  viz :  the  terrace,  or  from  the  apart- 
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ments  of  the  house  itself.  From  either  of  these  points,  the 
various  objects  enumerated,  will  form  a  rich  foreground  to 
the  pleasure-grounds  or  park ~ a  matter  which  painters  well 
know  how  to  estimate,  as  a  landscape  is  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory to  them,  however  beautiful  the  middle  or  distant 
points,  unless  there  are  some  strongly  marked  objects  in  the 
foreground.  In  fine,  the  intervention  of  these  elegant 
accompaniments  to  our  houses  prevents  us,  as  Mr.  Hope  has 
observed,  "from  launching  at  once  from  the  threshold  of  the 
symmetric  mansion,  in  the  most  abrupt  maimer,  into  a 
scene  wholly  composed  of  the  most  unsymmetric  and  de- 
sultory forms  of  mere  nature,  which  are  totally  out  of  cha- 
racter with  the  mansion,  whatever  may  be  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  furnishing."* 

The  highly  decorated  terrace,  as  we  have  here  supposed 
it,  would,  it  is  evident,  be  in  unison  with  villas  of  a  some- 
what superior  style  ；  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  en- 
richment bestowed  on  exterior  decoratioit  near  the  house, 
should  correspond  to  the  style  of  art  evinced  in  the  exterior 
of  the  mansion  itself.  An  humble  cottage  with  sculptured 
vases  on  its  terrace  and  parapet,  would  be  in  bad  taste  ；  but 
any  Grecian,  Roman,  or  Italian  villa,  where  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  exterior  ornament  is  visible,  or  a  Gothic  villa  of  the 
better  class,  will  allow  the  additional  enrichment  of  the  ar- 
chitectural terrace  and  its  ornaments.  Indeed  the  terrace 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  a  raised  dry  platform  around 
the  house,  is  a  suitable  and  appropriate  appendage  to  every 
dwelling,  of  whatever  class. 

The  width  of  a  terrace  around  a  house,  may  vary  from 
five  to  twenty  feet,  or  more,  in  proportion  as  the  building  is 

•  Enay  on  OmamaiUd  Oardadng,  by  Thomas  Hope. 
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of  greater  or  less  importance.  The  surrounding  wall,  which 
supports  its  level,  may  also  vary  from  one  to  eight  feet.  The 
terrace,  in  the  better  class  of  English  residences,  is  paved  with 
smooth  flag  stones,  or  in  place  of  this,  a  surface  of  firm  well- 
rolled  gravel  is  substituted.  In  residences  where  a  parapet  or 
balustrade  would  be  thought  too  expensive,  a  square  stone  or 
plinth  is  placed  at  the  angles  or  four  comers  of  the  terrace, 
which  serves  as  the  pedestal  for  a  vase  or  um.  When  a 
more  elegant  and  finished  appearance  is  desirable,  the  parapet 
formed  of  open  work  of  stone,  or  wood  printed  in  imitation 
of  stone,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  terrace  two  or  three  feet 
with  a  suitably  bold  coping.  On  this,  vases  may  be  placed, 
not  only  at  the  comers,  but  at  regular  intervals  of  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  more  feet  We  have  alluded  to  the  good  effect  of 
climbers,  here  and  there  planted,  and  suffered  to  intermingle 
their  rich  foliage  with  the  open  work  of  the  parapet  and  its 
crowning  ornaments.  In  the  climate  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Giant  Ivy,  with,  its  thick  sculpturesque  looking  masses  of 
foliage,  would  be  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose.  Or  the 
Virginia  Creeper,  (the  Ivy  of  America,)  may  take  its  place  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  To  these  we  may  add,  the 
Chinese  twining  Honeysuckle,  (Lonicera  flexuosa,)  and  the 
Sweet-scented  Clematis,  both  deliciously  fragrant  in  their 
blossoms, ~ with  many  other  fine  climbers  which  will  readily 
recur  to  the  amateur. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  smallest  cottage,  if  its  oc- 
cupant be  a  person  of  taste,  shquld  not  have  a  terrace  decora- 
ted in  a  suitable  maiui^r^  This  is  easily  and  cheaply  effected 
by  placing*  neat  flow^r-po^  m  the  parapet,  or  border  and 
angles  of  the  terrace,  wifi  suitable  plants  growing  in  them. 
For  this  purpdbe,  the  American  or  Century  Aloe,  a  formal 
architectural-looking  plant,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted,  as  it 
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always  preserves  nearly  the  same  appearance.  Or 
in  place  of  this,  the  Yuccas,  or  "  Adarn^s  needle, 
and  thread,"  which  have  something  of  the  same 
character,  while  they  also  produce  beautiful  heads 


urns  or  vases,  and  the  proprietor  wishes  to  n.] 


sundials,  etc.,  may  be  placed  in  various  appropriate  situa- 
tions, not  only  in  the  architectural  flower-garden,  but  on 
the  lawn,  and  through  the  pleasure-grounds  in  various 
different  points,  near  the  house.  We  say  near  the  house, 
I  ecause  we  think  so  highly  artificial  and  architectural  an 
object  as  a  sculptured  vase,  is  never  correctly  introduced 
unless  it  appear  in  some  way  connected  with  build- 
ings, or  objects  of  a  like  architectural  character.  To 
place  a  beautiful  vase  in  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds, 
where  there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  axt,  and  where  it  is  ac- 
companied only  by  natural  objects,  as  the  overhanging  trees 
and  the  sloping  turf,  is  in  a  measure  doing  violence  to  our 
reason,  or  taste,  by  bringing  two  objects  so  strongly  contrast- 
ed, in  direct  union.  But  when  we  see  a  statue  or  a  vase 
placed  in  any  part,  of  the  grounds  where  a  neox  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  house,  (and  its  accompanying  statues  or  vases,) 
the  whole  is  accounted  for,  and  we  feel  'the  distai^  vase,  to 
be  only  a  part  of,  or  rather  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea, ― 
in  other  words,  that  it  forms  part  of  a  whole,  harmonious  and 
consistent. 


give  a  corresponding  air  of  elegance  to  his  grounds,  vases. 
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Vases  of  real  stone,  as  marble  or  granite,  are  decorations 
of  too  costly  a  kind  ever  to  come  into  general  use  among  us. 
Vases,  however,  of  equally  beautiful  forms,  are  manufactured 
of  artificial  stone,  of  fine  pottery,  or  of  cast  iron,  which  have 
the  same  eflfect,  and  are  of  nearly  equal  durability,  as  garden 
decorations. 

A  vase  should  never,  in  the  open  air,  be  set  down  upon 
the  ground  or  grass,  without  being  placed  upon  a  firm  base  of 
some  description,  either  a  plinth  or  a  pedestal.  Without  a 
base  of  this  kind,  it  has  a  temporary  look,  as  if  it  had  been  left 
there  by  mere  accident,  and  without  any  intention  of  per- 
manence. Placing  it  upon  a  pedestal,  or  square  plinth,  (block 
of  stone,)  gives  it  a  character  of  art,  at  once  more  dignified 
and  expressive  of  stability.  Besides  this,  the  pedestal  in 
reality  serves  to  preserve  the  vase  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  expose  it  fairly  to  the  eye,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  were  it  put  down,  without  any  preparation, 
on  the  bare  turf  or  gravel. 

Figure  68，  is  a  Gothic,  and  Figures  69，  70，  are  Gre- 
"OlUdj  cian  vases,  commonly  manufactured  in  plaster  in  our 
cities,  but  which  are  also  made  of  Roman  cement. 

WThey  are  here  shown  upon  suitable  pedestals ~ a 
being  the  vase,  and  b  the  pedestal.  These  with 
many  other  elegant  vases  and  urns  are  manufactured 


I  I  I  I  in  an  artificial  stone;  as  durable  as  marble,  by  Austin 


^'^  of  London,  and  together  with  a  great  variety  of  other 
beautiful  sculpturesque  decorations,  may  be  imported  at  very- 
reasonable  prices. 

Figures  69,  70,  are  beautiful  vases  of  pottery  ware  manu- 
factured by  Peake,  of  Staffordshire ― and  which  may  be  im- 
ported cheaply,  or  will  be  made  to  order  at  the  Salamander 
works,  in  New- York.  These  vases,  when  coloured,  to  imitate 
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marble  or  other  stone,  are  extremely  dura- 
ble and  very  ornamental.  As  yet,  we  are 
unable  to  refer  our  readers  to  any  manu- 
factory here,  where  these  articles  are  made 
in  a  manner  fully  equal  to  the  English  ；  but 
we  are  satisfied,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  taste  for  such  articles  should  increase, 
and  the  consequent  demand,  to  induce  our 
artisecns  to  produce  them  of  equal  beauty, 
and  of  greater  cheapness. 
At  Blithewood,  the  seat  of  R.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  on  the 
Hudson,  a*  number  of  exquisite  vases  may 
be  seen  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  are 
cut  in  Maltese  stone.  These  were  imported 
by  the  proprietor,  direct  from  Malta,  at  Very 
moderate  rates,  and  are  not  only  ornamen- 
tal, hut  very  durable.  Their  colour  is  a 
warm  shade  of  gray  which  harmonizes 
agreeably  with  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion. 

Large  vases  are  sometimes  filled  with 
earth  and  planted  with  choice  flowering  plants,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  blossoms  and  green  leaves  growing  out 
of  these  handsome  receptacles,  is  at  least  unique 
and  striking.  Loudon  objects  to  it  in  the  case 
of  an  elegant  sculptured  vase  "  because  it  is  re- 
ducing a  work  of  art  to  the  level  of  a  mere  garden 
flower-pot,  and  dividing  the  attention  between 
iPii-  the  beauty  of  the  form  of  the  vase,  and  o(  its 
sculptured  ornaments,  and  that,  of  the  plant  which  it  con- 
tains."  This  criticism  is  a  just  one  in  it^  general  applica- 


[Flf.  70.] 


tion,  especially  when  vases  ore  considered  as 
architectoial  decorations.  Occasional  devi- 
aticma,  hoverer,  may  be  pennitted,  for  the 
soke  pTodocing  Taziety,  especially  in  the 
case  of  vases  used  as  decontions  in  the 
flower-gsrden. 

A  very  pretty  and  fanciful  substitute  for  the 
sculptured  vase,  and  which  may  taka  its  place 
in  the  picturesque  school,  may  be  found  in 
Tases  or  baskets  of  malie  leork,  constructed  of 

the  branches  and  sections  of  trees  with 
tfae  bark  attached.   Figuie  73  is  a  rep- 
resentatioD  of  ajdeasing  rustic  vawwhich 
,  we  ham  constructed  without  difficulty. 
A  tripod  of  branches  of  trees  forms  the 
pedestal.   An  octagonal  box  serves  as  the 
body  or  frame  of  the  vase  ；  on  this,  pieces 
【[v  «o .        of  bitch  and  hazel,  (small  Bjrfit  limbs  co- 
vered with  the  bark,)  ate  nailed  clossly,  so  afi  to  foim  a  sort 
of  mosaic  coreiing  to  the  irtiole  exterior.   Ornaments  of  ifaia 
kind)  which  may  be  made  by  the  amateur  vith  the  assistr 
once  of  a  common  caipenter,  are  rery  suitable  for  the  decora- 
tion  of  the  groonds  and  flover-gaidens  of  cottages  or  pictu- 
lesqiie  villas.   An  endless  Tonetf  of  forms  will  occur  to  an 
ii^mious  aitiat  in  rustic  work,  which  he  msy  call  in  to 
the  embellishment  of  rural  soeiies,  ivithont  taxing  his  pane 
heavily. 

Snndials,  (Pig.  7^)  are  anuMig  the  ddest  decoiatuxis  for 
the  gaiden  and  grounds,  and  then  aie  scarcdy  any  whidi 
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we  think  more  suitable.  They  are  not  merely 
decorative,  but  have  also  an  useful  character,  and 
may  therefore  be  occasionally  placed  in  distant 
parts  of  the  grounds,  should  a  favourite  walk  ter- 
minate there.  When  we  meet  daily  in  our  walks 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  one  of  these  silent 
monitors  of  the  flight  of  time,  we  become  in  a 
degree  attached  to  it,  and  really  look  upon  it 
as  gifted  with  a  species  of  intelligence,  besm- 
ing  out  when  the  sunbeams  smile  upon  its  dial- 
[Fig.  «•]  plate. 

The  Architectural  Flower-garden、  as  we  have  just  re- 
marked, has  generally  a  direct  connection  with  the  house,  at 
least  on  one  side  by  the  terrace.  It  may  be  of  greater  or 
less  size,  from  twenty  feet  square,  to  half  an  acre  in  extent 
The  leading  characteristics  of  this  species  of  flower-garden, 
aie  the  regular  lines  and  forms  employed  in  its  beds  and 
walks.  The  flowers  are  generally  planted  in  beds  in  the 
form  of  circles,  octagons,  squares,  etc.,  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den being  occupied  by  an  elegant  vase,  a  sundial,  or  that  still 
finer  ornament,  a  fountain,  or  jet  d^eau.  In  various  parts  of 
the  garden,  along  the  principal  walks,  or  in  the  centre  of 
parterres,  pedestals  supporting  vases,  urns,  or  handsome 
flower-pots  with  plants,  are  placed.  When  a  highly  marked 
character  of  art  is  intended,  a  balustrade  or  parapet,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  terrace  to  which  it  is  connected,  is  con- 
tinued round  the  whole  of  this  garden.  Or  in  other  cases  the 
garden  is  surrounded  by  a  thicket  of  shrubs  and  low  trees, 
partly  concealing  it  from  the  eye  on  all  sides  but  one. 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  flower  garden  is  supe- 
rior to  the  general  flower-garden,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
hmse、  on  two  accounts.   First,  because,  as  we  have  already 
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shown,  it  serves  an  admirable  purpose  in  effecting  a  hanno- 
uious  union  between  Uie  house  and  the  grounds.  And 
8ec<Hidly,  because  we  have  bofli  the  rich  verdure  and  gay  MoS" 
soms  <tf  the  flowering  ]dant^  and  the  more  permanent  beanty 
a£  sculptuied  fonns  ；  the  latter  heightening  the  e^t  of  Oie 
foimei  by  contrast,  as  well  as  by  the  relief  they  aflbid  die  eye 
in  masses  of  light,  amid  surrounding  verdure. 

Thera  an  serend  Tatieties  of  general  flowerfiardenS)  vlikh 
may  be  formed  near  die  house.  Among  these  we  will  (mly 
notice  the  irregular  flower-garden,  the  old  French  flower- 
gaiden,  and  the  modern  or  English  flower-garden. 

Iq  almost  all  the  diferent  Idads  of  jSowet-gardens,  two 
methods  of  formii 변  the  beds  are  observed.  One  is,  to  cat  the 
beds  out  of  the  green  turf,  vbitAi  is,  ever  afterwards,  Icept 
well-mown  or  cut  for  the  walks,  and  the  e4ge8  pared  ；  the 
other,  to  surround  the  beds  with  edgings  of  verdure,  as  box, 
etc.,  or  some  more  durable  material,  as  tiles,  or  cut  stone 느  the 
walks  between  being  covered  vith  gravet  The  toif  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  현 leeable  for  walking  ujkki  in  the  heat  o£ 
summer,  and  the  dry  pert  of  the  day.  "While  the  gmvBlled 
flower-garden  afibrda  a  dry  footing  at  nearly  all  hours  and 
seasons. 


irtf.       Tin  Trt*t*iu  PIpvfrfiidiB.] 
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The  irregular  flower-garden  is  surrounded  by  an  irregu- 
lar belt  of  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  of  the  choicest  spe- 
cks, and  the  beds,  are  varied  in  outline,  as  well  as  irregularly 
disposed,  sometimes  grouping  t (향 ether,  sometimes  standing 
singly,  but  exhibiting  no  uniformity  of  arrangement.  An 
idea  of  its  general  appearance  may  be  gathered  from  the 
accompanying  sketch,  (Fig.  76,)  which  may  be  varied  at,  plea- 
suie.  In  it  the  irregular  boundary  of  shrubs  is  shown  at  a, 
the  flower-beds  b,  and  the  walks  e. 

This  kind  of  flower-garden  would  be  a  suitable  accom- 
paniment to  the  house  and  grounds  of  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  picturesque,  whose  residence  is  in  the  Rural 
Gothic  style,  and  whose  grounds  are  also  eminently  varied 
and  picturesque.  Or  it  might  form  a  pretty  termination  to  a 
distant  walk  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  where  it  would  be  more 
necessary  that  the  flower-garden  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  plantations  and  scenery,  than  with  the  house. 

Where  the  flower-garden  is  a  spot  set  apart,  of  any  regular 
outline,  not  of  large  size,  and  especially  where  it  is  attached 
directly  to  the  house,  we  think  the  effect  is  most  satisfactory 
when  the  beds  or  walks  are  laid  out  in  symmetrical  forms. 
Our  reajsons  for  this  are  these  ；  the  flower-garden,  unlike  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery,  is  an  appendage 
to  the  house,  seen  in  the  same  view  or  moment  with  it,  and 
therefore  should  exhibit  something  of  the  regularity  which 
characterizes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  architectural 
compositions  ；  and  when  a  given  scene  is  so  small  as  to  be 
embraced  in  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  regular  forms  are 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  irregular  ones,  which,  on 
so  small  a  scale,  are  apt  to  appear  unmeaning.  . 

The  French  flower-garden  is  the  most  fanciful  of  the 
regular  modes  of  laying  out  the  area  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
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The  patterns  or  figures  employed  are  often  highly  intricate, 
and  require  considerable  skill  in  their  formation.  The  walks 
aie  either  of  gravel  or  smoothly  sbaven  turf,  and  the  beds  are 
filled  with  choice  flowering  plants.  It  is  evident  that  much 
of  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of  flower-garden,  or  indeed  any 
other  where  the  figures  are  regular  and  intricate,  must  depend 
on  the  outlines  of  the  beds,  or  parterres  of  embroidery,  as 
they  are  called,  being  kept  distinct  and  clear.  To  do  this 
effectually,  low  growing  herbaceous  plants,  or  border  flowers, 
perennials  and  annuals,  should  be  chosen,  such  as  will  not 
exceed  on  an  average,  one  or  two  feet  in  height. 

In  the  English  flower-garden,  the  beds  aie  either  in  sym- 
metrical forms  and  figures,  or  they  aie  characterized  by  ir- 
regular curved  outlines.  The  peculiarity  of  these  gardens, 
at  present  so  fashionable  in  England,  is,  that  each  separate 
bed  is  planted  with  a  single  variety,  or  at  most  two  varieties  of 
flowers.  Only  the  most  striking  and  showy  varieties  are  ge- 
nerally chosen^  and  the  effect,  when  the  selection  is  judicious, 
is  highly  brilliant.  Each  bed,  in  its  season,  presents  a  mass 
of  blossoms,  and  the  contrast  of  rich  colours  is  much  more 
striking  than  in  any  other  arrangement.  No  plants  are  ad- 
mitted that  are  shy  bloomers,  or  which  have  ugly  habits  of 
growth,  meagre  or  starved  foliage  ；  the  aim  being  brilliant 
effect,  rather  than  the  display  of  a  great  variety  of  curious  or 
rare  plants.  To  bring  this  about  more  perfectly,  and  to  have 
an  elegant  show  during  the  whole  season  of  growth,  hya- 
cinths and  other  fine  bulbous  roots  occupy  a  certain  portion 
irf  the  beds,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  handsome  herba- 
ceous plants,  permanently  planted,  or  with  flowering  annuaLs 
and  green-house  plants  renewed  every  season. 

To  illustrate  the  mode  of  arranging  the  beds  and  disposing 
the  plants  in  an  English  garden,  we  copy  the  plan  and  de- 


scription  of  the  elegant  flower-garden,  on  the  lawn  at  Drop- 
more,  the  beds  being  cut  out  of  the  smooth  turf. 

"The  flower-garden  at  Dropmore  is  ahown  in  fig.  TS. 
In  this  the  plants  are  so  disposed,  ihat  when  in  flower  the 
corresponding  forms  of  the  figure  contain  coiresponding 
coloured  flowers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  which 
occupy  this  figure  during  summer,  vith  the  order  in  which 
they  an  disposed :  and  a  corresptHiding  enumemtkni  c£  the 
bulbs  and  other  plants  which  occupy  the  beds  dmtng  winter 
and  spring. 


In  SuMMBX. 

1.  RosalDdicB,  (btnab  Chiiu,)bordondwithR.BempeiflQnii8 

Bon  pleno,  and  R.  Indica  minR. 

2.  PBlargoninm  inqninui,  (Sctrtot  Omnitun.) 

3.  Veibeiia  Lunbottb 

4.  Seneelo  «l<«uut  flora  0NU>  (Dtmbk  Jacobet.) 
5. 5.  Aloneoa  ineiiifidw. 

B.6.  Agtthea  «XMUa. 

7.  FuchBiacocciimi(Lk 한', ； EudTO]it}bordandwhhDouU 투 
PrimroM. 
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Beds. 

14.   Lobelia  unidentata. 

15. 15. 15.   Choice  herbaceous  plantfl  not  exceeding  one  foot 
Biz  inches  in  height 

16.  16.   Gladiolus  cardinalis. 

17.  Pelargonium  lateripis,  (pink-flowered  variegated  Ivy  Ge- 

ranium.) 

18.  Anagallis  grandiflora. 

19.  Anagellis  Monelli. 

20.  Pelargonium  corascanB,  (Fiery-red  Geranium.) 

21.  Prince  of  Orange  Geranium. 

22.  Oenothera  coBspitoaa. 
Oenothera  missooriensis,  (Missouri  evening  PrimroBe.) 
Scarlet  flowered  variegated-leaved  Geranium. 
Malope  trifida. 
Lobelia  fulgens. 
Petunea  PhcBoecia. 
Commelina  celeatis. 
Cistus  ^ttatuB. 
Campannla  pentagona. 
Four  seasons  Rom,  and  Mignonette. 
Bouvardia  triphylla. 
Doable  Nasturtium. 

In  Wintee  and  Sfbino. 

BSDB. 

1.  Anemone  Coronaria. 

2.  2.   Malcomia  maratima,  (Mediterranean  stock.) 
3  and  4.   Fine  varieties  of  Tulips. 

5. 5.  Double  rocket  Larkspur,  (sown  in  autumn.) 

6.  6.   AgathecBa  celestis. 

7.  Scilla  nutans,  (blue  harebell) 

8.  Feathered  Hyacioths. 

0  and  10.   Sweet  scented  Tulips. 

11.  Double  garden  Tulips. 

12.  Single  gesneriana  Tulips. 

18  and  14.   Tritonia  crocata,  and  Tritonia  fenestn,  kept  in 

frames  in  mid- winter. 
15. 16. 15. 16.  Choice  herbaceous  plants  not  exceeding  aoe 

foot  Biz  inches  in  height 
16. 16.  Hyacinths,  double  blue,  plunged  in  pots. 
17.   Hyacinths,  double  red,  do. 
18  and  19.   Hyacinths,  single  blue  variety. 
20  and  21.   Single  white  Hyacinths. 
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BSM. 

22  and  28.  Crocus  vermis  and  bifloras. 

24.  Hyacinths,  double  red. 

25  and  26.   Tulips,  double  yellow. 

27.  Hyacinths,  doable  white.  » 

28.  Muscari  botryoides,  (Grape  Hyacinth.) 

29.  Ozalis  caprina,  (kept  in  frameB  in  mid-winter.) 

30.  Scilla  veraa,  (Sprifig  Harebell.) 

31.  Muscari  racemosum,  the  border  of  Viola  tricolor  in  sorts. 

32.  Hyacinths,  double  white. 
dS.  Doable  rose  Larks^mr. 


"As  a  general  principle  for  regulating  tke  plants  in  this 
figure,  the  winter  and  spring  flowers  ought,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  of  sorts  which  admit  of  being  in  the  ground  all 
the  year :  and  the  summer  crop  should  be  planted  at  inter- 
vals between  the  winter  plants.  Or  the  summer  crop,  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward  in  pots  under  glass,  or  by  nightly 
protection,  may  be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June, 
after  the  winter  plants  in  pots  are  removed.  A  number  of 
hardy  bulbs  ought  to  be  potted  and  plunged  in  the  beds  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November  ；  and  when  out  of 
bloom,  in  May  or  June,  removed  to  the  reserve  garden  and 
plunged  there  in  order  to  perfect  their  foliage  and  mature 
their  bulbs  for  the  succeeding  season."* 

There  cannot  be  a  question  that  this  method  of  planting 
the  flower-garden  in  groups  and  masses,  is  productive  of  by 
far  the  most  splendid  effect.  In  England,  where  flower- 
gardens  are  carried  to  their  greatest  perfection,  the  preference 
in  planting  is  given  to  exotics  which  blossom  constantly 
throughout  the  season,  and  which  are  kept  in  the  green- 
house during  winter,  and  turned  out  in  the  beds  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  where  they  flower  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion until  frost  ；  as  Fuchsias,  Salvias,  Lobelias,  Scarlet 

♦  Ency.  of  Gaidemng,  1000. 
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[Fig.  77,  Engttdi  Flovnr-GardtnO 


Geraniums,  etc.,  etc.*  This  mode  can  be  adopted  here  where 
a  small  green-house  or  frame  is  kept.  In  the  absence  of 
these,  nearly  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  choosing 
the  most  showy  herbaceous  plants,  perennial  and  biennial, 


♦  In  many  English  residences,  the  flower-garden  is  mainlained  in  never-fiulxng 

brilliancy  by  almost  daily  rappliet  from  what  is  teimed  the  ruerve  garden.  Hub 

ia  a  small  garden  oat  of  sight,  in  which  a  great  number  of  duplicates  of  the 

specie!  in  the  flower-garden  are  grown  in  pota  plunged  in  beds.  As  soon  as  a 

« 

vacuum  is  made  in  the  flower-garden  by  the  fading  of  any  flowen,  the  san^  뢸 p 
immediately  removed  and  their  places  supplied  by  freah  plants  just  ready  to 
bloom,  from  the  pot*  in  the  reierve  garden.  This,  which  ia  the  uUimauMi  of 
refinement  in  flower-gardening,  haa  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  attempted  in 
thu  ooantnr. 
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alternating  them  with  hardy  bulbs,  and  the  finer  species  of 
annuals. 

In  Fig.  77,  we  give  an  example  of  a  small  cottage  or  villa 
residence  of  one  or  two  acres,  where  the  flower-beds  are  dis- 
posed around  the  lawn  in  the  English  style :  their  forms 
irregular,  with  curved  outlines,  affording  a  great  degree  of 
variety  in  the  appearance  as  viewed  from  different  points  on 
the  lawn  itself.  In  this,  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  lawn  ；  c,  are  the  flower-beds,  planted  with  showy 
border-floAverSy  in  separate  masses;  b、  the  conservatory. 
Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  collection  of  choice  shrubs  and 
trees,  the  lowest  near  the  walk,  and  those  behind  increasing 
in  altitude  as  they  approach  the  boundary  wall  or  fence.  In 
this  plan,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  exterior  view  worth 
preserving,  the  amphitheatre  of  shrubs  and  trees  completely 
shuts  out  all  objects  but  the  lawn  and  its  decorations,  which 
are  rendered  as  elegant  as  possible. 

Where  the  proprietor  of  a  country  residence,  or  the  ladies 
of  the  family  have  a  particular  taste,  it  may  be  indulged  at 
pleasure  in  other  and  different  varieties  of  the  flower-garden. 
With  some  families  there  is  a  taste  for  botany,  when  a  small 
botanic  flower-garden  may  be  pieferred ~ the  herbaceous  and 
other  plants,  being  grouped  or  massed  in  beds  after  the 
Linneanj  or  the  natural  method.  Some  persons  have  an 
enthusiastic  fondness  for  florist  flowers,  as  Pansies,  Carna- 
tions, Dahlias,  Roses,  etc. :  others  for  bulbous  roots,  all  of 


out  flower-gardens. 

The  desideratum^  however,  with  most  persons  is,  to  have 
a  c<^tinued  display  of  blossoms  in  the  flower-garden  from 
the  opening  of  the  crocus  and  snow-drop  in  the  spring,  until 
the  autumnal  frosts  cut  off  the  last  pale  asters,  or  blacken  the 
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Stems  of  the  luxuriant  dahlias  in  November.  This  may  be 
done  with  a  very  small  catalogue  of  plants  if  they  are  pro- 
perly selected :  such  as  flower  at  different  seasons ~ continue 
long  time  in  bloom,  and  present  fine  masses  of  flowers.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  of  species  may  be  assem- 
bled together  ；  and  owing  to  their  being  merely  botanical 
rarities,  and  not  bearing  fine  flowers— or  to  their  blossoming 
chiefly  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  season--^r  continuing  but 
a  short  period  in  bloom,  the  flower-garden  will  often  have 
but  an  insignificant  appearance.  With  a  group  of  Pansies 
and  spring  bulbs,  a  bed  of  ever-blooming  China  Roses,  in- 
cluding the  Isle  de  Bourbon  varieties,  some  few  Esch- 
scholtzias,  the  showy  Petuniajs,  Gillias,  and  other  annuals, 
and  a  dozen  choice  double  Dahlias,  and  some  trailing  Ver- 
benas, a  limited  spot,  of  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  may  be 
made  productive  of  more  enjoyment,  so  far  as  legards  a 
continued  display  of  flowers,  than  ten  times  that  space, 
planted,  as  we  often  see  flower-gardens  here,  with  a  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  every  thing  the  possessor  can  IsCjr  his  hands 
on,  or  crowd  within  the  enclosure. 

The  mingled  flower-garden,  as  it  is  termed,  is  by  far  the 
most  common  mode  of  arrangement  in  this  country,  though 
it  is  seldom  well  effected.  The  object  in  this  is  to  dispose 
the  plants  in  the  beds  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  there  is 
no  predominance  of  bloom  in  any  one  portion  of  the  beds, 
there  shall  be  a  general  admixture  of  colours  and  blossoms 
throughout  the  entire  garden  during  the  whole  season  of 
growth. 

To  promote  this,  the  more  showy  plants  should  be  often 
repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  or  even  the  same 
parterre  when  large,  the  less  beautiful  sorts  being  suffered 
to  occupy  but  moderate  space.   The  smallest  plants  should 
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be  nearest  the  walk,  those  a  little  taller  behind  them,  and  the 
largest  should  be  farthest  from  the  eye,  at  the  back  of  the 
bolder,  when  the  latter  is  seen  from  one  side  only,  or  in 
the  centre,  if  the  bed  be  viewed  from  both  sides.  A  neglect  of 
this  simple  rale,  will  not  only  give  the  beds,  when  the  plants 
are  full  grown,  a  confused  look,  but  the  beauty  of  the  hum- 
bler and  more  delicate  plants  will  be  lost  amid  the  tall  thick 
branches  of  sturdier  plants,  or  removed  so  far  from  the  spec- 
tator in  the  walks,  as  to  be  overlooked. 

Considerable  experience  is  necessary  to  arrange  even  a 
moderate  number  of  plants  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 
To  perform  it  suecessfully,  some  knowle^e  of  the  habits  of 
the  plants  is  an  important  requisite  ；  their  hieight,  time  of 
flowering,  and  the  colours  of  their  blossoms.  When  a  gar- 
dener, or  an  amateur,  is  perfectly  informed  oa  these  points, 
he  can  take  a  given  number  of  plants  of  different  species, 
make  a  plan  of  fhe  bed,  or  all  the  beds  of  a  flower-garden 
upon  paper,  and  designate  the  particular  situation  of  each 
species. 

To  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  this  manner,  we 
heie  subjoin  a  short  list  of  the  more  showy  perennial  and 
annual  hardy  border  flowers,  such  as  are  easily  procured 
here,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  novices  in  the  art,  and 
who  wish  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  subject 

No.  1,  Designates  the  first  class  which  grow  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  height. 

No.  2,  Those  which  grow  from  one  to  two  feet. 

No.  3,  Those  which  are  over  two  feet  in  height. 

Hardy  Perennials. 

Flowsbing  in  Afbil. 

1.  AimMme  thalieiraidest  pi.   Double  wood  Anemone  ；  white. 
1.  Anemone  pulsaUUa,  Pasque  flower  ；  blue. 
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1.  Anemone  hepatieOf  pi.   Double  Hepaticas  ；  bine. 

1,  Viola  odoraith  pi.   Double  white  and  blue  European  violets. 

1.  Omphalodes  vema.   Blue  Venus  Navelwort 

1.  Pokmonium  reptans,   Greek  Valerian  ；  blue. 

1.  Phlox  stoUmifera,   Creeping  Phlox  ；  red. 

2.  Phlox  divaticaia.   Early  purple  Phlox. 

1.  Primula  veris.   The  Cowslip  ；  yellow  and  red. 

1.  Primula  polyaniha.   The  PolyanthuB  ；  purple. 

1.  Priimda  auricula.  The  Auricula  ；  purple. 

1.  Viola  tricolor.  Heart's  Ease  or  Pansy  ；  many  coloura  and  sorts. 

1.  Viola  grandiflora.   Purple  Pansy. 

2.  Saxifraga  crasstfciia.   Thick-leaved  Saxifrage  ；  lilac. 
1.  Phlox  sulmluta.  Mom  pink  Phlox. 

1.  Phlox  niveA   White  Moes  Pink. 

1.  Geniiana  acaidis.   Dwarf  Gentian  ；  puiple. 

1.  Adonis  verruUU.  Spring  fl.  Adonis  ；  yellow. 

2.  Dodecatheonmeadia,  American  Cowslip  ；  lilac 

2.  PtUmonaria  virginica.   Virginian  Lungwort  ；  purple. 

2.  Alyssum  saxatHe,   Golden  basket  ；  yellow. 

2.  TroUius  europeus.  European  Globe  flower  ；  yellow. 

1.  Corjfdalis  cueulaHa,  Breeches^flower  ；  white. 

Mat. 

1.  Veronica  gentianoides  ；  Gentian  leaved  Speedwell  ；  Uiie. 

2.  Veronica  spicata;  Blue  spiked  SpeedwelL 

2.  Penlstemon  ovata  ；  Oval  leaved  Pentstemon  ；  blue. 

2.  Pentstemon  atropurjnireus  i  Dark  purple  Pentstemon. 

2.  Oro^tts  niger;  Dark  purple  Vetch. 

1.  Jefersonia  diphylla  ；  Five-leaved  Jeftnonia  ；  white. 

1.  Lysamachia  nummidaria  ；  Trailing  Loose-strife  ；  yellow. 

1.  ConvaUaria  majalis ;  Lily  of  the  Valley  ；  white. 

L  Saponaria  ocymoides;  Basil-like  Soapwort  ；  rod. 

1.  Phlox  pUosa  ；  Hairy  Phlox  ；  red. 

2.  AnchuM  Itdlica  ；  Italian  Bugloss  ；  blue. 

2.  Ranunculus  acris,  pi   Double  Battercups  ；  yellow. 

2.  Tradescantia  mrginica  ；  blue  and  white  Spiderwort 

2.  Lupinus  polyphyUus  ；  Purple  Lupin. 

2.  Iris  sibirica  ；  Siberian  Iris  ；  blue. 

8.  Iris JhrerUina  ；  Florentine  Iris  ；  white. 

3.  P(£<mia  tenujfolia  ；  small  leaved  Pceony  ；  red. 
3.  Pania  albiflora  ；  single  white  Peony. 

2.  Lupinus  nootkaensis  ；  Nootka  Sound  Lupin  ；  blue. 

2.  Hesperis  matronaUs,  alba,  pl>  the  doable  white  Rocket 
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2.  Phlox  suaveoleru;  the  white  Phlox  or  I^chnidea. 

2.  Phhx  maculata  ；  the  purple  spotted  Phlox. 

3.  Hemerocallis  flam  ；  the  yellow  Day-Lily. 

2.  Lupinus  perennis  and  rimdaris  ；  perennial  Lupins  ；  bine. 

2.  Lychnis  floscuculi,  pi  ；  doable  ragged-Robin  ；  red. 

2.  Papaver  arierUalis  ；  oriental  scarlet  Poppy. 

2.  AquUegia  canadensis  ；  wild  Columbine  ；  scarlet 

1.  HousUmia  cccrulea  ；  blue  Houstonia. 

June. 

SpirteaJUipendukh  pi  ；  Doable  Pride  of  the  Meadow  ；  white. 
Spima  lobata ;  Siberian  Spirea  ；  red. 
Spiraa  Ulmaria,  pi  ；  double  Meadow-sweet  ；  white. 
Ddphinium  graniijlorum^  pi  ；  double  dark  blue  Larkspur. 
Delphinhm  chinensej  pi  ；  double' Chinese  Larkspur  ；  blue. 
Diaruhus  hortensis;  garden  Pinks,  many  double  sorts  and 
colours.  * 

2,  CaUha  palustrist  pL  ；  double  marsh  Marygold  yellotr* 

1.  Cypripedium  pubescens  ；  Yellow  Indian  moccasin. 

2.  Polemonium  ctBrvleum^  and  album  ；  common  white  and  blue 

Greek  Valerian. 

2,  Campanula  persictfoHOf  pL  ；  double  pe&eh-leaved  Campannla  ； 
white. 

2.  AnHrkinum  mqfus  ；  red  and  white  Snap  dragons. 

2.  Geranium  sanguineum ；  bloody  Geranium;  i^d. 

1.  Viscaria  vtilgariSf  pi.  ；  white  and  red  Viscaria. 

2.  (Enothera  frtUieasa;  shrubby  Eveninf;  Primrose  9  yellow. 
1.  EschschoUzia  edlifomica  ；  golden  Escscholtzia  ；  yellow. 

1.  Lychnis  fidgens  ；  fulgent  Lychnis  ；  red. 

1.  IHanihxis  chinensis  ；  Indian  Pinks  ；  variegated. 

2.  DiarUhw  caryophyUus ;  Carnation  ；  varie^ted. 
1.  Verbena  muUxfida;  cat-leaved  Verbena  ；  purple. 

1.  Verbena  Lamberti  ；  Lambert's  Verbena  ；  purple* 

2.  Campanula  grandjflara  ；  large  blue  Bell-flower. 

3.  Acofdtum  NapeUus  ；  Monks  hood  ；  purple. 

3.  Acomhim  NapeUus^  variegated;  purple  and  white  Moalu  Hood. 

8.  Campanula  rapuncuhides  ；  nodding  Bell-flower  ；  blue. 

%  Clematis  irUegrifolia;  Austrian  blue  Clematis. 

3.  Verbascum  ph(B7ieciut%;  purple  Mullein. 

8.  Clematis  erecta  ；  upright  Clematis  ；  white. 

3.  Lvmm  perrene  ；  perennial  Flax  ；  blue. 

3.  PcBonia  Humei  ；  double  blush  PoBony. 

S.  Paonia  fiagrans ;  doable  fragrant  PoBony  ；  rose. 
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3.  Paonia  tohitlefi  ；  double  white  Pceony. 

8.  QaxUardia  aristala  ；  bristly  Gaillardia  ；  yellow. 

2.  Asphodelus  ratnosus :  branchy  Asphodel  ；  white. 

2.  PerUstemm  speciosa  ；  showy  Peotstemon  ；  blue. 

1.  Irish  Susana  ；  Chalcedonian  Iris  ；  mottled. 

July. 

2.  Dictamnus  Fraxinelia  ；  purple  Frazinella. 
2.  Dictamnus  alba  ；  white  Fraxinelliu 

1.  Penlsiemon  Richardsonii  ；  Richardson's  Pentstemon  ；  purple. 

1.  Pentstemon  pubescens  ；  downy  Pentstemon  ；  lilac. 

2,  Anckusa  qfficinaUs  ；  common  BuglosB  ；  blue. 

1.  Campanula  carpatica;  Carpathian  Bell-flower  ；  blue. 
%  Monarda  didyma  ；  scarlet  Balm. 

2.  (EnUhera  Fraseri  ；  Fraser's  Evening  Primroee  ；  yellow. 

2.  (Enolhera  macrocarpa  ；  large  podded  R?ening  Primroee  ；  yel- 
low. 

1.  Sedum  popuJifoHvm  ；  poplar4eaved  Sedum  ；  white. 

2.  Campanula  Tracheliumf  pi  ；  double  white,  and  blue  Bell- 

flowers. 

2.  PoteruiUa  Russelliana  ；  Russell's  Cinquefoil  ；  red. 

1.  Dianlhus  dduddes  ；  Mountain  Pink  ；  red. 

1.  Veronica  matitima  ；  Maritime  Speedwell  ；  blue. 
8.  IhlpMnium  datum  ；  Bee  L&rkspur  ；  blue. 

%  Delphinium  speciosum  ；  showy  Larkspur  ；  blue. 

2.  Campanula  macrarUha  ；  large  blue  Bell-flower. 

3.  Pentstemon  Digitalis  ；  Missouri  Pentstemon  ；  white. 
3.  Hibiscus  palustris  ；  swamp  Hibiscus  ；  red. 

8.  Lychnis  Chakedonica  ；  single  and  double  scarlet  Lychnis. 

2.  Chelone  Lyoni  ；  purple  Chelone. 

2.  Chelone  barbata  ；  bearded  Chelone  ；  orange. 

2.  Dracocephalum  grandiflorum  ；  Dragon's  Head  ；  purple. 

3.  Lythrum  lattfolium;  Perennial  Pea  ；  purple. 

AirauflT. 

2.  Caiananche  careulea  ；  blue  Catananche. 
1.    Coryddlis  formosa  ；  red  Fumitory. 

1.  Phlox  camea  ；  flesh  coloured  Phlox.  ' 

2.  Atclepias  tuberosa  ；  orange  Swaliowort  》 
2.  Veronica  camea  ；  flesh  coloured  Speedwell. 
2.  Oaillardia  hicolor  ；  onmge  Gaillardia. 

2.  HemerocdlUs  japonica  ；  Japan  Day-Lily  ；  white. 

2.  Dianlhus  superbus;  superb  fringed  Pink  ；  white. 
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2.  Lobelia  cardinaJis  ；  Cardinal-flower  ；  red. 

1.  Lychnis  coranata  ；  Chinese  orange  Lychnis. 

2.  Lythrum  Salicaria  ；  Willow  Herb  ；  purple. 

3.  Yuccafilamentosa  ；  Adam's  Thread  ；  white. 
3,  Fucca  flaccida  ；  Flaccid  Yucca  ；  white. 

3.  Phlox  panicuUUa  ；  panicled  Phlox  ；  purple  and  white. 

3.  Campanula  pyramidalis ;  pyramidal  Bell-flower  ；  b】ue  and 
white. 

2.  Liairis  squarrosa  ；  Blazing  Star  ；  blue. 

S.  EpUohium  spicatum  ；  purple  spiked  Epilobiam. 

2.  Coreopsis  tenuifolia  ；  fine-leaved  Coreopsis  ；  yellow. 

3.  Cassia  maryJandica  ；  Maryland  Cassia  ；  yellow. 

SePTEMBSR  AMD  OcTOBEB. 

1.  Achillea  Ptarmica,  pi  ；  double  Milfoil  ；  white. 

2.  Coreopsis  grandiflora  ；  large  yellow  Coreopsis. 

1.  Aster  linifoiius  ；  fine-leaved  Aster  ；  white. 

2.  Eupaicrium  cahstinum  ；  azure  blue  Eupatoriara. 

2.  Phlox  wheeJeriana  ；  Wheeler's  Phlox  ；  red. 

3.  Aster  macrophyUus  ；  broad-leaved  Aster  ；  white, 

3.  Eupatorium  aromaticum  ；  Fragrant  Eupatorium  ；  white. 

3.  Liairis  elegans  ；  elegant  Blazing  Star;  purple. 

3.  Liatris  spicala  and  scariosa  ；  blue  Blazing  Stars. 

1.  Oentania  Saponaria  ；  Soapwort  Gentian  ；  blue. 

8.  Aster  nova -angUas ;  New-England  Aster ;  purple. 

3.  Echinops  riiro;  Globe  Thistle. 

S.  Chrysanthemum  indicum  ；  Astemesisus,  many  sorts  and  colours. 


The  shrubbery  is  so  generally  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  flower-garden  and  the  house,  that  we  shall  here 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  arrangement  and  distribution. 

A  collection  of  flowering  shrubs  is  so  ornamental,  that  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  resi- 
dence of  the  most  moderate  size :  the  manner  in  which  the 
shrubs  are  disposed,  must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  de- 
gree, upon  the  size  of  the  grounds,  the  use  or  enjoyment  to 
be  derived  from  them,  and  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
scenery. 

It  is  evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  shrubs  being 
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intrinsically  more  omamantal  than  tiees^  on  account  of 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of  their  flowers,  they  will  gene* 
rally  be  placed  near  and  about  the  house,  in  order  that 
their  gay  blossoms  and  fine  fragrance  may  be  more  constant- 
ly enjoyed,  than  if  they  were  scattered  indiscriminately  over 
the  grounds. 

Where  a  place  is  limited  in  size,  and  the  vhole  lawn  and 
plantations  p^takeof  the  pleasure-ground  character,  shrubs 
of  all  descriptions  may  be  grouped  with  good  effect,  in  the 
same  manner  as  trees,  throughout  the  grounds.  The  finer 
and  rarer  species  being  disposed  about  the  dwelling,  and  the 
more  hardy  and  common  sorts  along  the  walks,  and  in 
groups,  in  different  situations  near  the  eye. 

When,  however,  the  residence  is  of  larger  size,  and  the 
grounds  have  a  park-like  extent  and  character,  the  introduc- 
tion of  shrubs  might  interfere  with  the  noble  and  dignified 
expression  of  lofty  full  grown  trees,  except  perhaps,  they 
were  planted  here  and  there,  among  large  groups,  as  under- 
wood ；  or  if  cattle  or  sheep  were  allowed  to  graze  in  the 
park,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  piesenre  plantations 
of  shrubs  there.  When  this  is  the  case,  however,  a  portion 
near  the  house  is  divided  from  the  park  (by  a  wire  fence  or 
some  inconspicuous  barrier,)  for  the  pleasuie-ground,  where 
the  shrubs  are  disposed  in  belts,  groups,  etc.,  as  in  the  first 
case  alluded  to. 

There  are  two  methods  of  grouping  shrubs  upon  lawns 
which  may  separately  be  considered,  in  ccmibmation  with 
graceful  and  with  picturesque  scenery. 

In  the  first  case,  where  the  character  of  the  scene,  of  tbe 
plantations  of  trees,  etc.,  is  that  of  polished  beauty,  tbA  belts 
of  shrubs  may  be  arranged  similar  to  herbaceous  flowering 
plants,  ia  arabesque  beds,  along  the  walks,  as  in  Fig.  77, 
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page  404.  In  this  case,  the  shrubs  alone,  arranged  with 
relation  to  their  height,  may  occupy  the  beds,  or  if  preferred, 
shrubs  and  flowexs  may  be  intenaingled.  Those  who  have 
seen  tbe  shrubbery  nt  Hyde  Park,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Dr.  Uosack,  which  borders  the  walk  leading  from  the  uoMr 
sion,  to  the  hot-houses,  will  he  able  to  recall  a  fine  example 
of  this  mode  of  mingling  woody  and  herbaceous  plajuts* 
The  belts  or  borders  occupied  by  the  shrubbery  aod  flower^ 
garden  there,  are  perhaps  from  86  to  35  feet  in  width,  comr 
pletely  filled  with  a  collection  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  ； 
the  smallest  of  the  latter  being  quite  Bear  the  walk  ；  theae 
succeeded  by  taller  species  leeeding  from  the  front  of  ibe 
border,  then  follow  shmbs  of  moderate  size^  advancing  in 
height  until  the  back  ground  of  the  whole  is  a  rich  mas&  of 
tall  shmbs  and  trees  of  moderate  size.  The  effect  of  this  belt 
on  so  large  a  scale,  in  high  keeping,  is  remajskably  striking 
and  elegant. 

Where  picturesque  effect  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  the 
pleasure-grounds,  it  may  be  attained  in  another  vay  ^  tbat 
is,  by  planting  iiregular  groups  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
thrifty  growing  shrubs  in  lawn,  without  placing  ttiem.  'm 
I 향 liar  dug  beds  or  belts  ；  but  instead  of  this,  keeping  the 
grass  from  giowing  and  the  soil  somewhat  loose,  for  a  few 
iadies  loiisd  their  stems,  (which  will  not  be  a^Murent  at  a 
short  distance.)  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  haixUer  shrubs^ 
after  they  become  well  established,  even  this  care  will  not 
be  requisite,  and  the  grass  only,  will  require  to  be  kept  short 
by  clipping  it  when  the  lawn  is  mown. 

As  in  picturesque  scenes,  every  thing  depends  upon  group- 
ing well,  it  will  be  found  that  shrubs  may  be  employed  with 
excellent  effect,  in  connecting  single  trees,  or  finishing  a 
group  composed  of  large  trees,  or  giving  fulness  to  groups 
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of  tall  trees  newly  planted  on  a  lawn,  or  effecting  a  union 
between  buildings  and  ground.  It  is  true  that  it  requires 
something  of  an  artist's  feeling  and  perception  of  the  pictu- 
resque to  do  these  successfully,  but  the  result  is  so  much  the 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  when  it  is  well  executed. 

When  walks  are  continued  from  the  house  through  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  groups  of  shrubs  may  be 
planted  along  their  margins,  here  and  there,  with  excellent 
effect.  They  do  not  shut  out  or  obstruct  the  view  like  large 
trees,  while  they  impart  an  interest  to  an  otherwise  tame  and 
spiritless  walk.  Placed  in  the  projecting  bay,  round  which 
the  walk  curves  so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  reason  for  its  taking 
that  direction,  they  conceal  also  the  portion  of  the  walk  in 
advance,  and  thus  enhance  the  interest  doubly.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  rustic  seats,  or  resting  points,  are  also  fit  places 
for  the  assemblage  of  a  group  or  groups  of  shrubs. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  require  some  guide  in  the  selec- 
tion of  speeies,  we  subjoin  the  aceompanying  list  of  hardy 
and  showy  shrubs,  which  are  at  the  same  time  easily  procured 
in  the  United  States.  A  great  number  of  additional  species 
and  varieties,  and  many  more  rare,  might  be  enumerated, 
but  such  will  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  connoisseur 
already  ；  and  what  we  have  said  respecting  botanical  rarities 
in  flowering  plants  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  shrubs, 
viz :  that  in  order  to  produce  a  billiant  effect,  a  few  well 
chosen  species,  often-repeated,  are  more  effective  than  a  great 
and  iU'assorted  nUlange. 

In  the  following  list,  the  shrubs  are  divided  into  two  clas- 
ses~ No.  1  designating  those  of  medium  size,  or  low  growth, 
and  No.  2，  those  which  are  of  the  largest  size. 
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Flowering  in  April. 

1.  Daphne  mexereum^  The  pink  Mezereum,  D.  M.  album,  the 

white  Mezereum. 

2.  Sheperdia  argerUea^  the  Buffalo  berry  \  yellow. 

1.  ZarUhorhiza  apitfolia,  the  parsley-leaved  Yellow-root  ；  brown. 

1.  Cydonia  japontcat  the  Japan  Quince  ；  scarlet 

1.  Cydonica  japonica  a2&a,  the  Japan  Quince  ；  white. 

2.  Amelanchier  Botryapiumf  the  snowy  Medlar. 
1.  Ribes  aureum,  the  Missouri  Currant  ；  yellow. 

1.  Coronilla  Emerus,  the  Scorpion  Senna  ；  yellow. 

2.  Magnolia  conspicua,  the  Chinese  chandelier  Magnolia  ；  white. 

Mat. 

Crategus  oxycarUhOf  the  scarlet  Hawthorn. 
Crategus  oxycanLha,  fl.  j>leno,  the  double  white  Hawthorn. 
Chionanihus  virgirUciif  the  white  Fringe  tree. 
ChiomnUhus  laitfolius,  the  broad-leaved  Fringe  tree  ；  white. 
Azalea :  many  fine  varieties  ；  red,  white  and  yellow. 
Calycanthtts Jlorida,  the  Sweet-Bcented^shrub  ；  brown. 
Magnolia  purpurea^  the  Chinese  purple  Magnolia. 
Hdlesia  tetraptera,  the  silver  Bell  tree  ；  white. 
Syringa  vulgaris,  the  common  white  and  red  Lalacs. 
Syringa  persicat  the  Persian  Lilac :  white  and  purple. 
Syringa  persica  laciniatOf  the  Persian  cut-leaved  Lilac  ；  pur- 
ple. 

1.   Kerria 01  Corchorus  japonica^  the  Japan  Globe  flower;  yellow. 
1.   Lomcera  tartarica,  the  Tartarian  upright  Honeysuckles  ；  red 
and  white. 

1.   PhUadelphus  coT(mariuSt  the  common  Syringo,  and  the  double 

Syringo  ；  white. 
1.   Spiraa  hypericifolia^  the  St  Stephen's  wreath  ；  white. 
1.    Spire  a  corymhosa,  the  chister  flowering  Spirea  ；  white. 
1.   Rihes  sanguineum^  the  scarlet  flowering  Currant. 
1.   AmygdaLus  pumila,  pi,  the  double  dwarf  Almond  ；  pink. 

1.  Caragana  Chamlagrit  the  Siberian  Pea  tree  ；  yellow. 

2.  Magnolia  soukmgeana,  the  Soulange  Magnolia  ；  purple. 

1.   PtBonia  Moutan  banksia^  and  rosea,  the  Chinese  tree  Peo- 
nias  ；  purple. 

1.   Benihamia  fragifera^  the  red  berried  Benthamia  ；  yellow. 

JXTNE. 


0^  0^  0^  L  L  L  L  2-  2-  L  L 


1.  Amorpha  fruticosa^  the  Indigo  Shrub  j-  purple 
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2.  Colutea  arbarescens^  the  yellow  Bladder-senna. 

1.  Colutea  cruenta,  the  red  Bladder-senna. 

1.  Cytisus  capitatus,  the  claster-flowered  Cytisras  ；  yellow. 

1.  Siuartia  virginica^  the  white  Stuartia. 

1.  Comus  sanguineOf  the  bloody  twig  Dogwood  ；  white. 

1.  Hydrangea  quercjfoHat  the  oak-leaved  Hydrangea  ；  white. 

2.  PhUadelphus  grandiJhruSt  the  】arge  flowering  Syringo  ；  white. 
2.  Viburnum  OptUus^  the  Snow-ball  ；  white. 
2.  Magnolia  glauca,  the  swamp  Magnolia  ；  white. 
1.  RMnia  hispida,  the  Rose-acacia. 

July. 

Spirea  bdkh  the  beautiful  Spirea  ；  red. 
Sophorajaponica,  the  Japan  Sophora  ；  white. 
Sophoro  japonica  pendulOf  the  weeping  Sophora  ；  하 ito. 
Rhus  Coiinus,  the  Venetian  Fringe  tree  ；  yellow*  (Brown 
tufts.) 

L^^rum  vtd^are,  the  common  Privet  ；  white. 
Cjftuui  Laburnum^  the  Laburnum  ；  yellow. 

I.  quercifoliat  the  oak-leaved  Labunmm;  wkite. 
purpureu^  the  purple  Laburnam. 
Cytisus  argenieust  the  silvery  CytiesuB  ；  yellow. 

1.  Cytiius  nigricans^  the  black  rooted  CytissuB  ；  yellow. 

2.  Kcdreuieria  paniculata,  the  Japan  Koalreateria  ；  yeDow. 

August  and  Sbftbmbbb. 

1.   Cletkra  alntfoliot  the  alder-leaTed  Clethra  ；  white. 

1.  SymphartM  racemosa,  the  Snowberry;  (in  fruit,)  white. 

2.  Hibiscus  gyriacuSf  the  double  purple,  doable  white,  double 

striped,  double  blue,  and  variegated  leaved  AHbeas. 

1.  SpircRG  tomentosOf  the  tomentose  Spirea  ；  red* 

2.  Magnolia  glauca^  thtmpsoniamh  the  latd  flowering  Magnolia  ； 

white. 

1.  Baccharis  halimtfoliOf  the  Groundsel  tree  ；  white  tnfti. 

2.  Euonymus  europaus^  the  European  Strawberry  tree,  (in 

fruit,)  red. 

2.   Enonymus  europectu  alba^  the  European  Strawberry-tree  ；  the 
fruit  white. 

2.  Euanymus  kujfoUus,  the  broad-leaved  Strawberry  tree  ；  red. 
1.   Daphne  meitereum,  tnUumnaliSf  the  autumnal  Mezerenm. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  great  number  of  charming 
varieties  of  hardy  roses,  some  of  which  may  be  grown  in  the 
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common  way  on  their  own  roots,  and  others  grafted  on  stocks, 
two,  three,  or  four  feet  high,  as  standards  or  tree-roses.  The 
effect  of  the  latter,  if  such  varieties  as  George  the  Fourth, 
La  Cerisette,  Pallagi,  or  any  of  the  new  hybrid  roses  are 
grown  as  standards,  is  wonderfully  brilliant,  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom.  Perhaps  the  situation  where  they  are  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantage  is,  in  the  centre  of  small  round, 
oval,  or  square  beds  in  the  flower-garden,  where  the  remain- 
der of  the  plants  composing  the  bed  are  of  dwarfish  growth, 
so  as  not  to  hide  the  stem  and  head  of  the  tree-roses. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  but  few  evergreen  shrubs  that 
will  endure  the  protracted  cold  of  the  winters  of  the  north- 
em  states.  The  fine  Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Laurusti- 
nuses,  etc.,  which  are  the  glory  of  English  gardens  in  autumn 
and  winter,  are  not  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  depressed 
temperature  of  ten  degrees  below  zero.  South  of  Philadel- 
phia, these  beautiful  exotic  evergreens  may  be  acclimated 
with  good  success,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  shrubbery  and  grounds  in  winter. 

Besides  the  Balsam  firs,  and  the  Spruce  firs,  the  Arbor 
Vitee,  and  other  evergreen  trees  which  we  have  described  in 
the  previous  pages  of  this  volume,  the  following  hardy  spe- 
cies of  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  introduced  with  advantage 
in  the  pleasure-ground  groups,  viz : ― 

Rhododendron  maximunij  the  American  rose  bay  or  big  Laurel  ； 

white  and  pink,  several  varietiee,  (in  shaded  places). 
Kalmia  UuifoHoj  the  common  Laurel  ；  several  colours. 
Juniperus  stiecia,  the  Swedish  Juniper. 
Juniperis  communis,  the  Irish  Juniper. 

Buxus  arhorescens,  the  common  Tree-box,  the  Gold  striped  Tree- 
box,  and  the  Silver  striped  Tree-box. 
Ilex  opacoj  the  American  Holly. 
Orategus  pyracantha,  the  Evergreen  Thorn. 
Mdhonia  aquifolia^  the  Holly  leaved  Berberry. 

53 
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The  Conservatory  or  the  GreevrHouse  is  an  elegant  and 
delightful  appendage  to  the  villa  or  mansion,  when  there  is 
a  taste  for  plants  among  the  different  members  of  a  family. 
Those  who  have  not  enjoyed  it,  can  hardly  imagine  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  a  well-chosen  collection  of  exotic  plants, 
which,  amid  the  genial  warmth  of  an  artificial  climate,  con- 
tinue to  put  forth  their  lovely  blossoms,  and  exhale  their 
delicious  perfumes,  when  all  out  of  door  nature  is  chill  and 
desolate.  The  many  hours  of  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise 
and  lecreation  afforded  to  the  ladies  of  a  family,  where  they 
take  an  interest  themselves  in  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the 
plants,  are  certainly  no  trifling  considerations  where  the 
country  residence  is  the  place  of  habitation  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Often  during  the  inclemency  of  our  winter  and 
spring  months,  there  are  days  when  either  the  excessive  cold, 
or  the  disagreeable  state  of  the  weather,  prevents  in  a  great 
measure  many  persons,  and  especially  females,  from  taking 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  To  such,  the  conservatory  would 
be  an  almost  endless  source  of  enjoyment  and  amusement  ； 
and  if  they  are  true  amateurs,  of  active  exertion  also.  The 
constant  changes  which  daily  growth  and  development  bring 
about  in  vegetable  forms,  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  opening 
of  a  favourite  cluster  of  buds,  or  the  progress  of  the  thrifty 
and  luxuriant  shoots  of  a  rare  plant,  are  such  as  serve  most 
effectually  to  prevent  an  occupation  of  this  nature  from  ever 
becoming  monotonous,  or  ennuyante. 

The  difference  between  the  green-house  and  conserva- 
tory is,  that  in  the  former,  the  plants  are  all  kept  in  pots  and 
arranged  on  stages,  both  to  meet  the  eye  agreeably,  and  for 
more  convenient  growth  ；  while  in  the  conservatory,  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  bed  or  border  of  soil  precisely ,  pis  in 
the  open  air, 
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When  either  of  these  plant  habitations  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  house,  the  preference  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  conser- 
vatory. The  plants  being  allowed  more  room,  have  richer 
and  more  luxuriant  foliage,  and  grow  and  flower  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  superior  to  those  in  pots.  The  allusion  to 
nature  is  also  more  complete  in  the  case  of  plants  growing 
in  the  ground  ；  and  from  the  objects  all  being  on  the 
same  level,  and  easily  accessible,  they  aie  with  more  facility 
kept  in  that  perfect  nicety  and  order  which  an  elegant  plant- 
house  should  always  exhibit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  green-house  will  contain  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  plants,  and  the  same  may  be  more 
easily  changed  or  renewed  at  any  time  ；  so  that  for  a  particu- 
lar taste,  as  that  of  a  botanical  amateur,  who  wishes  to  grow 
a  great  number  of  species  in  a  small  space,  the  green-house 
will  be  found  preferable.  Whenever  either  the  conservatory 
or  gieen-house  is  of  moderate  size,  and  intended  solely  for 
private  recreation,  we  would  in  every  case,  when  such  a 
thing  is  not  impossible,  have  it  attached  to  the  house;  com- 
municating by  a  glass  door  with  the  drawing-room,  or  one 
of  the  living  rooms.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  a 
yista  in  winter  through  a  glass  door  down  the  walk  of  a  con- 
servatory, bordeied  and  overhung  with  the  fine  forms  of  tro- 
pical vegetation, ~ golden  oranges  glowing  through  the  dark 
green  foliage,  and  gay  corrollas  lighting  up  the  branches  of 
Camellias,  and  other  floral  favourites.  Let  us  add  the  ex- 
ulting song  of  a  few  Canaries,  and  the  enchantment  is  com- 
plete. How  much  more  refined  and  elevated  is  the  taste 
which  prefers  such  accessories  to  a  dwelling,  rather  than 
costly  furniture,  or  an  extravagant  display  of  plate  ！ 

The  best  and  most  economical  form  for  a  conservatory  is 
a  parallelogram ~ the  deviation  from  a  square  being  greater 
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or  less  according  to  circumstances.  When  it  is  joined  to  the 
dwelling  by  one  of  its  sides,  (in  the  case  of  the  parallelogram 
form,)  the  roof  need  only  slope  in  one  way,  that  is  from  the 
house.  When  one  of  the  ends  of  the  conservatory  joins  the 
dwelling,  the  roof  should  slope  both  ways,  from  the  centre. 
The  advantage  of  the  junction  in  the  former  case,  is,  that 
less  outer  surface  of  the  conservatory  being  exposed  to  the 
cold,  viz.  only  a  side  and  two  ends,  less  fuel  will  be  required  ； 
the  advantage  in  the  latter  case  is,  that  the  main  walk  lead- 
ing down  the  conservatory,  will  be  exactly  in  the  line  of  the 
vista  from  the  drawing-room  of  the  dwelling. 

It  is,  we  hope,  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  roof  of 
a  conservatory,  or  indeed  any  other  house  where  plants  are 
to  be  well-grown,  must  be  glazed.  Opaque  roofs  prevent 
the  admission  of  perpendicular  light,  without  which  the 
stems  of  vegetation  are  drawn  up  weak  and  feeble,  and  are 
attracted  in  an  unsightly  manner  towards  the  glass  in  front 
When  the  conservatory  joins  the  house  by  one  of  its  ends, 
and  extends  out  from  the  building  to  a  considerable  length, 
the  effect  will  be  much  more  elegant  ；  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  more  perfectly,  when  it  is  glazed  on  all  of  the  three 
sides,  so  as  to  admit  light  in  every  direction. 

The  best  aspect  for  a  conservatory  is  directly  south  ；  south- 
east and  southwest  are  scarcely  inferior.  Even  east  and 
west  exposures  will  do  very  well,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
glass  to  admit  l^ht  ；  for  though  our  winters  are  cold,  yet 
there  is  a  great  abundance  of  sun,  and  bright  clear  atmos- 
phere, both  far  more  beneficial  to  plants,  than  the  moist,  foggy 
vapour  of  an  English  winter,  which,  though  mild,  is  com- 
paratively sunless.  When  the  conservatory  adjoins,  and 
looks  into,  the  flower-garden,  the  effect  will  be  appropriate 
and  pleasing. 
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Some  few  hints  respecting  the  construction  of  a  conserva- 
tory may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  our  readers.  In  the 
fiist  place,  the  roof  should  have  a  sufficient  slope  to^cany  off 
the  rain  rapidly,  to  prevent  leakage  j  from  40  to  45  degrees  is 
found  to  be  the  best  inclination  in  our  climate.  The  roof 
should  by  no  means  be  glazed  with  large  panes,  because 
small  ones  have  much  greater  strength,  which  is  requisite  to 
withstand  the  heavy  weight  of  snow  that  often  falls  during 
winter,  as  well  as  to  resist  breakage  by  hail  stonns  in  sum- 
mer. Four  or  eight  inches  by  six,  is  the  best  size  for  roof- 
glass,  and  with  this  size  the  lap  of  the  panes  need  not  be 
greater  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  while  it  would  require 
to  be  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  were  the  pones  of  the  usual  size. 
On  the  front  and  sides,  the  sashes  may  be  handsome,  and 
filled  in  with  the  best  glass  ；  even  plate-glass  has  been  used 
in  many  cases  to  our  knowledge  here. 

In  the  second  place,  some  thorough  provision  must  be 
made  for  wanning  the  conservatory  ；  and  it  is  by  far  the 
best  mode  to  have  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  dwelling-house  ；  that  is,  (though  the  fur- 
nace may  be  in  the  basement,)  the  flues  and  fire  should  be 
intended  to  heat  the  conservatory  alone  ；  for  although  a  con- 
servatory may,  if  small,  be  heated  by  the  same  fire  which 
heats  the  kitchen  or  one  of  the  living  rooms,  it  is  a  much 
less  efficient  mode  of  attaining  this  object,  and  renders  the 
conservatory  more  or  less  liable  at  all  times  to  be  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

The  common  square  flue,  the  sides  built  of  bricks,  and  the 
top  and  bottom  of  tiles  manufactured  for  that  purpose,  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  simple,  and  least  expensive  methods  of 
heating  in  use.  Latterly,  its  place  has  been  supplied  by  hot 
water  circulated  in  large  tubes  of  three  or  four  inches  in 


diameter  from  an  open  boiler,  and  by  Perkins'  giode,  as  h  is 
called,  which  employs  small  pipes  of  an  inch  in  diuneter, 
hermetricall?  sealed.  Economy  <rf  fuel  snd  in  the  time  le- 
quisite  in  attendance,  are  the  chief  merits  of  the  hot  water 
systems,  which  however  have  the  great  additional  advantage 
of  affording  a.  more  moist  and  genial  tempeiature. 

In  a  gtecD-house,  the  flues,  or  hot  water  pipes,  may  be  con- 
cealed under  .the  stage.  In  conserratories  they  should  by  all 
means  be  placed  out  of  sight  alsa  To  efifect  this,  they  an 
generally  conducted  into  a  narrow,  hollow  chamber,  under 
the  walk,  which  has  perforated  sides  or  a  grated  top,  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  heated  air." 


[Fit.  N.  Tito  H  BrwUyi.M.T,.  ClinmlT 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  consenratories  attached  to  the 
dwelling,  to  which  we  can  refer  our  readers,  for  an  example, 
is  one  built  by  J.  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  near  New-York, 
(Fig.  78,)foniii[ig  the  left  wing  of  this  elegant  villa.  Among 
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the  most  magnificent  detached  conservatories  are  those  of  J. 
P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  at  his  elegant  seat,  Belmont  Place,  Water- 
town,  near  Boston  ；  and  that  at  Montgomery  Place,  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  on  the  Hudson,  Fig.  79. 

A  conservatory  is  frequently  made  an  addition  to  a  rectan- 
gular Grecian  villa,  as  one  of  its  wings ~ the  other  being  a 
living  or  bed-room.  The  more  varied  and  irregular  outline 
of  Gothic  buildings,  enables  them  to  receive  an  appendage  of 
this  nature  with  more  facility  in  almost  any  direction,  where 
the  aspect  is  suitable.  Whatever  be  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  house,  that  of  the  conservatory  should  in  every 
ease  conform  to  it,  and  evince  a  degree  of  enrichment  ac- 
cording with  that  of  the  main  building. 

Though  a  conservatory  is  often  made  an  expensive  luxury, 
attached  only  to  the  better  cla^s  of  residences,  theie  is  no 
reason  why  cottages  of  more  humble  character  should  not 
have  the  same  source  of  enjoyment,  on  a  more  moderate 
scale.  A  small  green-house,  or  plant  cabinet,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  communicating  with  the 
parlour,  and  constructed  in  a  simple  style,  may  be  erected 
and  kept  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  source  of  much 
pleasure,  for  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  ；  and  we  hope  soon, 
to  see  in  this  country,  where  the  comforts  of  life  are  more 
equally  distributed  than  in  any  other,  the  taste  for  enjoy- 
ments of  this  kind  extending  itself  with  the  means  for  real- 
izing them,  into  every  portion  of  the  northern  and  middle 
states. 

Open  and  covered  seats,  of  various]descriptions,  are  among 
the  most  convenient  and  useful  decorations  for  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  a  country  residence.  Situated  in  portions  of  the 
lawn  or  park,  somewhat  distant'from  the  house,  they  offer  an 
agreeable  place  for  rest  or  repose.  If  there  are  certain  points, 
from  which  are  obtained  agreeable  prospects  or  extensive 
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views  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  seat,  by  designating 
those  points,  and  by  affording  us  a  convenient  mode  of  enjoy- 
ing them,  has  a  double  recommendatipn  to  our  minds. 

Open  and  covered  seats  are  of  two  distinct  kinds  ；  one 
architectural,  or  formed  after  artist-like  designs,  of  stone  or 
wood,  in  Grecian,  Gothic,  or  other  forms  ；  which  may,  if  they 
are  intended  to  produce  an  elegant  effect,  have  vases  on 
pedestals  as  accompaniments  ；  the  other,  rustic,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  formed  out  of  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
roots,  etc.,  in  their  natural  forms. 

There  are  particular  sites,  where  each  of  these  kinds  of 
seats,  or  structures,  is,  in  good  taste,  alone  admissible.  In 
the  proximity  of  elegant  and  decorated  buildings  where  all 
around  has  a  polished  air,  it  would  evidently  be  doing  vio- 
lence to  our  feelings  and  sense  of  propriety  to  admit  many 
rustic  seats  and  structures  of  any  kind  ；  but  architectural  de- 
corations and  architectural  seats  are  there  correctly  intro- 
duced. For  the  same  reason  also,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, that  the  sculptured  forms  of  vases,  etc.,  would  be  out 
of  keeping  in  scenes  where  nature  is  predominant,  (as  the 
distant  wooded  parts,  or  walks  of  a  residence,)  architectural, 
or  in  other  words,  highly  artificial  seats,  would  not  be  in 
character :  but  rustic  seats  and  structures,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  materials  employed  and  the  simple  manner  of 
their  construction,  appear  but  one  remove  from  natural  forms, 
are  felt  at  once  to  be  in  unison  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
Again,  the  mural,  and  highly  axtistical  vase,  and  statue, 
most  properly  accompany  the  landscape  garden  in  the 
graceful  school  ；  while  rustic  basket,  or  vase,  are  the  most 
fitting  decorations  of  the  Picturesque  Landscape  Garden. 

The  simplest  variety  of  covered  architectural  seat  is  the 
latticed  arbour  for  vines  of  various  description,  with  the  seat 
underneath  the  canopy  of  foliage :  this  may  with  more  pro- 
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priety  be  introduced  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  than 
any  other  of  its  class,  as  the  luxuriance  and  natural  graceful- 
ness of  the  foliage  which  covers  the  arbour,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroys,  or  overpowers  the  expression  of  its  original 
form.  Lattice  arbours,  however,  neatly  formed  of  rough 
poles  and  posts  are  much  more  picturesque  and  suitable  for 
wilder  portions  of  the  scenery. 

The  temple  and  the  pavilion,  aie  highly  finished 
forms  of  covered  seats,  which  are  occasionally  in- 
troduced in  splendid  places,  where  classic  archi- 
[Fif. ».]    tecture  prevails.   There  is  a  circular  pavilion  of 
this  kind  at  the  termination  of  one  of  the  walks  at  Mr. 
Langdon's  residence,  Hyde  Park.    Fig.  80. 

We  consider  rustic  seats  and  structures  as  likely  to  be 
much  preferred  in  the  villa  and  cottage  residences  of  the 
country.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  tasteful  and  pictu- 
resque in  their  appearance,  and  are  easily  constructed  by  the 
amateur,  at  comparatively  little  or  no  expense.    There  is 

scarcely  a  prettier  or  more  pleasant  object 
for  the  termination  of  a  long  walk  in  the 
"pTjj.  aio^  pleasure-grounds  or  park,  than  a  neatly- 
thatched  structure  of  rustic  work,  with  its  seat  for  repose,  and 
a  view  of  the  landscape  beyond.  On  finding  such  an  object, 
we  are  never  tempted  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  lavish 
expenditure  to  serve  a  trifling  purpose,  but  are  gratified  to 
see  the  exercise  of  taste  and  ingenuity,  which  completely 
answers  the  end  in  view. 

Figure  81,  is  an  example  of  a  simple  rustic  seat 
formed  of  the  crooked  and  curved  branches  of  the 
oak,  elm,  or  any  other  of  our  forest  trees.   Fig.  82, 
【Fig.«o     is  a  seat  of  the  same  character,  made  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  whose  overhanging  branches  afford  a  fine  shade. 

64 


Figure  83,  is  a  covered  seat  or  rustic  arbour,  with  a 
thatched  roof  of  straw.  Twelve  posts  are  set  securely  in  the 
ground,  which  make  the  frame  of  this  structure,  the  open- 
ings between  being  filled  in  with  branches  (about  three 
inches  in  diameter)  of  different  trees ~~ the  more  iriegulai 
ibe  better,  so  that  the  perpendicular  surface  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  is  kept  nearly  equal.  In  lieu  of  diatch,  the  roof 
may  be  first  tightly  boarded,  and  then  a  covering  of  barb 
or  the  slabs  ttf  trees  with  the  bark  on,  overlaid  and  nailed 
on.  The  figuee  represents  the  stmcture  as  fonned  round  a 
tree.   For  the  sake  of  Tariety  this  might  be  omitted,  the 
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roof  fonned  of  an  open  lattice  work  of  branches  like  the 
sides,  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  grape,  bignonia,  or  scane 
other  vine  or  creeper  of  luxuriant  growth .  The  seats  are  in 
the  interior. 

Figure  84,  represents  a  coreied  seat  of  another  kind.  The 
cential  stmcture,  which  is  circular,  is  inten- 
ded for  a  collection  of  mineials,  shells,  or  any 
other  curious  objects  for  which  an  amateur 
might  have  apenckani.  Geological  or  miner- 
【Fh.  m.i       alogical  specimens  of  the  adjacent  neighbour- 


head,  trould  be  very  proper  fbi  such  a  cabinet  The  seat 
surrounds  it  on  the  outside,  over  which  is  a  thatohed  loofor 
veranda,  supported  on  lustk  piUan  finmed  of  the.  tmnks  of 
sidings,  with  die  bark  attached.  • 


Many  of  the  English  country  places  abotmd  witfi  admira- 
ble specimens  of  rustic  work  in  tiieir  parks  and  pleasme- 
grcnuids.  "White  Knight's,  in  particular,  a  lesideDce  of  the 
Duke  <^  M&rlboroQgh  has  a  number  of  beautiful  structures 
(t  this  kind.  Figure  85,  is  a  view  of  a  round  seat  with 
thatched  root,  in  that  demesne.  Three  or  four  rustic  pillars 
support  the  BKchitrav^  and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  and 
interior,  [being  first  formed  of  fiame-work,)  is  covered  with 
straight  branches  of  the  maple  and  larch.  The  seat  on  the 
interior,  looks  upon  a  fine  prospect  ；  and  the  seat  oQ  the 
back  of  the  exterior,  fronts  the  park. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  forms  and  patterns  in 
Thicb  these  rustic  seats,  arboura,  summer-houses,  etc.,  can  be 
constructed  by  an  artist  of  some  iancy  and  ingenuity.  After 
the  frame-work  of  the  structure  is  formed  of  posts  and  rough 
boards,  if  small  straight  rods  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
hazel,  white  bitch,  mai^^  etc.,  are  selected  in  sufficirat  qiuin- 
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tity,  they  may  be  nailed  on  in  squaxes,  diamonds,  medallions, 
or  other  patterns,  and  have  the  effect  of  a  mosaic  of  wood* 

Among  the  curious  results  of  this  fancy  for  rustic  work, 
we  may  mention  the  moss-house ~~ erected  in  several  places 
abroad.   The  skeleton  or  frame- work  of  the  arbour  or  house, 
is  formed  as  we  have  just  stated  ；  over  this  small  rods  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  are  nailed,  about  an  inch  from  centie  to 
centre;  after  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  this  sort  of 
rustic  lathing,  a  quantity  of  the  softer  wood-moss  of  different 
colours  is  collected;  and  taking  small  parcels  in  the  hand  at 
a  time,  th^  tops  being  evenly  arranged,  the  bottoms  or  roots 
are  crowded  closely  between  the  rods  with  a  small  wooden 
wedge.   When  this  is  done  with  some  little  skill,  the  tufted 
ends  spread  out  and  cover  the  rods  entirely,  showing  a 
smooth  surface  of  mosses  of  different  colours,  which  has  an 
effect  not  unlike  that  of  a  thick  Bnissells  carpet. 

The  mosses  retain  their  colour  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  when  properly  rammed  in  -with  the  wedge,  they  cannot 
be  pulled  out  again  without  breaking  their  tops.  The  pret- 
tiest example  which  we  have  seen  of  a  handsome  moss-house 
in  this  country,  is  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall, 
Esq.,  on  Staten  Island. 

A  prospect  tower  is  a  most  desirable  and  pleasant  struc- 
ture in  certain  resideD,ces.  Where  the  view  is  comparatively 
limited  from  the  pounds,  on  account  of  their  surface  being 
level,  or  nearly  so,  it  often  happens  that  the  spectator,  by 
being  raised  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, finds  himself  in  a  totally  different  position,  whence  a 
charming  coup  cPcbU,  or  bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  visited  the  delightful 
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garden  and  grounds  of  M.  Parmentier,  near 
Brooklyn,  some  half  a  dozen  years  since, 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  amiable  and  zeal- 
.^^P?:?F9w^  ous  amateur  of  horticulture,  will  readily  re- 

CFi<.  88.   PrapMUAtboav.l  ' 

member  the  rustic  prospect-arbour,  or  tower, 
Pig.  86，  which  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  his  place. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  rustic  work  of  any  size,  and 
displaying  any  ingenuity,  that  we  remember  to  have  seen 
here  ；  and  from  its  summit,  though  the  garden  walks  af- 
forded no  prospect,  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
many  miles  was  enjoyed. 

Figure  87  is  a  design  for  a  rustic  prospeet  tower  of  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  double  thatched  roof. 
It  is  formed  of  rustic  pillars  or  columns,  which 
^  are  well  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  which  are 
filled  in  with  a  fanciful  lattice  of  rustic 
branches.  A  spiral  stair-case  winds  round 
?ow^7^  the  interior  to  the  platform  of  the  second  and 
upper  stories,  where  there  are  seats  under  the  open  thatched 
roof. 

On  a  ferine  omee,  where  the  proprietor  desires  to  give  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  different  appendages  of  the 
place,  rustic  work  oflfers  an  easy  and  convenient  method  of 
attaining  this  end.  The  dairy  is  sometimes  made  h,  detached 
building,  and  in  this  country  it  may  be  built  of  logs  in  a 
tasteful  manner  with  n  thatched  roof;  the  interior  being 
studded,  lathed,  and  plastered  in  the  usual  way.  Or  the 
ice-house,  which  generally  shows  but  a  rough  gable  and  ridge 
roof  rising  out  of  the  ground,  might  be  covered  with  a  neat 
structure  in  rustic  work,  overgrown  with  vines,  which  would 
give  it  a  pleasing  or  picturesque  air,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as 
at  present,  an  unsightly  object,  which  we  are  anxious  to 
conceal. 
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A  species  of  useful  decoration,  which  is  perhaps  more 
naturally  suggested  than  any  other,  is  the  bridge.  Where  a 
constant  stream,  of  greater  or  less  size,  runs  through  the 
grounds,  and  divides  the  banks  on  opposite  sides,  a  bridge  of 
some  description,  if  it  is  only  a  narrow  plank  over  a  rivulet, 
is  highly  necessary.  In  pieces  of  artificial  water  that  are 
irregular  in  outline,  a  narrow  strait  is  often  purposely  made, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  bridge  for  effect. 

When  the  stream  is  large  and  bold,  a  handsome  architec- 
tural bridge  of  stone  or  timber  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  ； 
especially  if  the  stream  is  near  the  house,  or  if  it  is  crossed 
on  the  Approach  road  to  the  mansion  ；  because  a  character 
of  permanence  and  solidity  is  requisite  in  such  cases.  But 
when  it  is  only  a  winding  rivulet  or  crystal  brook,  which 


liage  of  the  pleasure-ground  or  park,  a  rustic  bridge  may  be 


beneath  the  surface  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  to  be  span- 
ned ；  upon  these  are  stretched  two  round  posts  or  sleepers 
with  the  bark  on,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
rustic  hand-rail  is  framed  into  these  two  sleepers.  The  floor 
of  the  bridge  is  made  by  laying  down  small  posts  of  equal 
size,  about  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  crosswise  upon  the 
sleepers,  and  nailing  them  down  securely.  The  bark  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  in  every  piece  of  wood  employed  in  the 
construction  of  this  little  bridge;  and  when  the  wood  is  cut 
at  the  proper  season,  (durable  kinds  being  chosen,)  such  a 
bridge,  well  made,  will  remain  in  excellent  order  for  many 
years. 


【Flg.  88.  RoaUc  Bridfa.] 


brraght  in  with  the  happiest  effect.  Fig. 
88,  is  a  rustic  bridge  erected  under  our 
direction.   The  foundation  is  made  by 
laying  down  a  few  large  square  stones 
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Rochwork  is  another  kind  of  decoration  sometimes  intro- 
duced in  particular  portions  of  the  scenery  of  a  residence,  Fig. 
89.  When  well  executed,  that  ia,  so  as  to  have  a  natural 
and  harmonious  expression,  the  efifect  is  highly  pleasing. 
We  have  seen,  however,  in  places  where  a  high  keeping  and 


good  taste  otherwise  pierailed,  such  a  barbarous  melange,  at 
confused  pile  of  stones  mingled  with  soil,  and  planted  over 
TFitii  dwarfish  plants  dignified  with'  the  name  of  rockwork, 
that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  much  better  to 
attempt  nothmg  of  the  kind,  unless  there  is  a  suitable  place 
for  its  display,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  person  attempting  it 
is  snfficientiy  an  artist,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  nature  in 
her  various  compositions  and  combinations,  to  be  able  to 
produce  something  higher  Xhm.  a  caricature  of  her  works. 

The  object  of  rockwork  is  to  produce  in  scepery  or  por- 
tions of  a  scene,  naturally,  or  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
groups  of  rocks  and  their  accompanying  diapety  of  plants 
snd  foliage,  something  of  the  picturesque  effect  which  such 
natural  assemblages  confer.  To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  not  heap  up  little  hillocks  of  mould  and  smooth 
stones,  in  the  midst  of  aa  open  lawn,  or  the  centre  o£  a  flower- 
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garden.  But  if  we  can  make  choice  of  a  situation  where  a 
rocky  bank  or  knoll  already  partially  exists,  or  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  form  of  the  ground  and  the  character  of 
the  scene,  then  we  may  introduce  such  accompaniments 
with  the  best  possible  hope  of  success. 

It  often  happens  in  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  that 
somewhere  in  conducting  the  walks  through  the  grounds, 
we  meet  with  a  ridge  with  a  small  rocky  face,  or  perhaps 
with  a  large  rugged  single  rock,  or  a  bank  where  rocky 
summits  just  protrude  themselves  through  the  surface.  The 
common  feeling  against  such  uncouth  objects,  would  direct 
them  to  be  cleared  away  at  once  out  of  sight  But  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  large  rugged  rock,  and  commence  our  pictu- 
resque operations  upon  it.  We  will  begin  by  collecting  from 
some  rocky  hill  or  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  rugged  rocks,  in  size  from  a  few 
pounds  to  half  a  ton  or  more,  if  necessary,  preferring  always 
such  as  are  already  coated  with  mosses  and  lichens.  These 
we  will  assemble  around  the  base  of  the  large  rock,  in  an 
irregular  somewhat  pyramidal  group,  bedding  them  some- 
times partially,  sometimes  almost  entirely  in  soil  heaped  in 
irregular  piles  around  the  rock.  The  rocks  must  be  arranged 
in  a  natural  manner,  avoiding  all  regularity  and  appearance 
of  formal  art,  but  placing  them  sometimes  in  groups  of  half 
a  dozen  together,  overhanging  each  other,  and  sometimes  half 
bedded  in  the  soil,  and  a  little  distance  apart.  There  aie  no 
rules  to  be  given  for  such  operations,  but  the  study  of  natu- 
ral groups,  of  a  character  similar  to  that  'which  we  wish  to 
produce,  will  afford  sufficient  hints  if  the  artist  is 

"  Prodigue  de  g^nie," 

and  has  a  perception  of  the  natural  beauty  which  he  desires 
to  imitate. 
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The  rockwork  once  formed,  choice  trailing,  creeping  and 
alpine  plants,  such  as  delight  naturally  in  similar  situations, 
may  be  planted  in  the  soil  which  fills  the  interstices  between 
the  rocks  :  when  these  grow  to  fill  their  proper  places,  partly 
concealing  and  adorning  the  rocks  with  their  neat  green 
foliage  and  pretty  blossoms,  the  effect  of  the  whole,  if  pro- 
perly done,  will  be  like  some  exquisite  portion  of  a  rocky 
bank  in  wild  scenery,  and  will  be  found  to  give  an  air  at 
once  striking  and  picturesque  to  the  little  scene  where  it  is 
situated. 

In  small  places  where  the  grounds  are  extremely  limited, 
and  the  owner  wishes  to  form  a  rockwork  for  the  growth  of 
alpine  and  other  similar  plants,  if  there  are  no  natural  in- 
dications of  a  rocky  surface,  a  rockwork  may  sometimes  be 
introduced  without  violating  good  taste  by  preparing  natu- 
ral indications  artificially,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term.  If 
a  few  of  the  rocks  to  be  employed  in  the  rockwork  are  sunk 
half  or  three-fourths  their  depth  in  the  soil  near  the  site  of 
the  proposed  rockwork,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
rocky  ridge  just  cropping  out,  as  the  geologists  say,  then  the 
rock  work  will,  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with,  and  growing  out  of  this  rocky  spur  or  ridge 
below  :  or,  in  other  words,  there  will  be  an  obvious  reason 
for  its  being  situated  there,  instead  of  its  presenting  a  wholly 
artificial  appearance. 

In  a  previous  page,  when  treating  of  the  banks  of  pieces  of 
water  formed  by  art,  we  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
natural  appearance  of  such  banks  would  be  improved  by  the 
judicious  introduction  of  rocks  partially  imbedded  into  and 
holding  them  up.  Such  situations,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
lake  or  pond,  or  a  brook,  are  admirable  sites  for  rockwork. 
Where  the  materials  of  a  suitable  kind  are  abundant,  and 
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tasteful  ingenuity  is  not  wanting,  surprising  effects  may  be 
produced  in  a  small  space.  Caves  and  grottoes,  where  ferns 
and  mosses  would  thrive  admirably  with  the  gentle  drip 
from  the  roof,  might  be  made  of  the  overarching  rocks  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  appear  like  small  natural  caverns.  Let  the 
exterior  be  partially  planted  with  low  shrubs  and  climbing 
plants,  as  the  wild  Clematis,  and  the  effect  of  such  bits  of 
landscape  could  not  but  be  agreeable  in  secluded  portions  of 
the  grounds. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  secondary  blue  limestone 
abounds,  which,  in  the  small  masses  found  loose  in  the  woods, 
covered  with  mosses  and  ferns,  affords  the  very  finest  material 
for  artificial  rockwork.* 

After  all,  much  tHe  safest  way  is  never  to  introduce  rock- 
work  of  any  description,  unless  we  feel  certain  that  it  will 
have  a  good  effect.  When  a  place  is  naturally  picturesque, 
and  abounds  here  and  there  with  rocky  banks,  etc.,  little 
should  be  done  but  to  heighten  and  aid  the  expressions  of 
these,  if  they  are  wanting  in  spirit,  by  adding  something 
more  ；  or  softening  and  giving  elegance  to  the  expression, 
if  too  wild,  by  planting  the  same  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
climbers.  On  a  tame  sandy  level,  where  rocks  of  any  kind 
are  unknown,  their  introduction  in  rockworks,  nine  times  in 
ten,  is  more  likely  to  give  rise  to  emotions  of  the  ridiculous, 
than  ihose  of  the  sublime  or  picturesque. 

•  Oar  reoden  may  lee  an  engraving  and  description  of  a  superb  extrmaganxa 
in  rockwork  in  a  late  number  of  liondon'a  Gardener's  Magwdne.  Lady  Broogfatoo, 
of  Hoole  Home,  Chester,  England,  haa  succeeded  in  forming,  round  a  natoral 
▼alley,  an  imitation  of  the  hiUi,  glacien,  and  scenery  of  %pai9age  in  Switzerknl. 
The  whole  is  done  in  lockwoik,  the  snow-oovered  snrnmiti  being  represented 
in  white  «par.  The  appropriate  plants,  trees,  and  Bhruba  on  a  imall  icale,  are 
introduced,  and  the  illuiion,  to  a  spectator  standing  in  the  valley  flurrounded  by 
theie  glacierip  is  said  to  be  wonderfally  Bfcriking  and  complete. 
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Fbutttaina  are  highly  elegant  garden  decoratioiLS,  rarely 
seen  in  this  country;  which  is  owii 퐝，  not  so  much,  we  ap- 
pieheiid,  to  any  great  cost  ineuned  in  putting  them  up,  or 
any  want  of  afipreciation  of  their  sparkling  and  enlivening 
effict  in  garden  scenery,  as  to  the  &ct  that  there  are  few  aiti- 
zans  here,  as  abroad,  whose  buaineas  it  is  to  coastruct  and 
fit  up  architectuntl,  and  other  jets  tPeau. 

The  first  requisite,  where  a  fotmtain  is  a  desideiatum,  is  a 
constant  supply  erf  water,  either  from  a  natural  source,  or  an 
artificial  leservoii'  some  distance  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
nufiicewhencetbe  jrtorfiiantaiuistoziBe.  IVheietfieieia 


a  pond,  or  other  body  of  water,  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
proposed  fouutam,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  pipes  under  the 
BOifsce  to  conduct  die  st^y  of  water  to  the  required  spot  ； 
hat  where  thore  is  no  such  head  of  water,  the  latter  must  lie 
prorided  from  a  leservoii  artificially  joepaied,  and  kept  con- 
stantly full. 
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this,  which  we  반 all  lay  before  our  readers,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  which  may  be  adopted  in  almost  every  locality. 
The  first  is  to  provide  a  large  flat  cistern  of  sufficient  size, 
which  is  to  be  placed  tinder  the  roof  in  the  upper  story  of 
one  o(  the  outbuildings,  the  carriage*house  for  example,  and 
receive  its  supplies  from  the  water  collected  on  the  roof 
of  the  building  ；  the  amount  of  water  collected  in  this  way 
from  a  roof  of  moderate  size  being  much  more  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  second  is  to  sink  a  well  of  capacious 
size,  (where  such  is  not  already  at  command,)  in  some  part 
oi  the  grounds  where  it  will  not  be  conspicuous,  and  over  it 
to  elect  a  small  tower,  the  top  of  which  shall  contain  a  cis- 
tern and  a  small  horizontal  windmill  ；  which  being  kept  in 
motion  by  the  wind  more  or  less  almost  every  day  in  sum- 
mer^  will  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  the  re- 
servoir supplied  from  the  well  below.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  leaden  pipes  from  the  cis- 
tern, (under  the  surface,  below  the  reach  of  frost,)  to  the  place 
where  the  jet  is  to  issue  ；  the  supply  in  both  these  cases  will, 
if  properly  arranged,  be  more  than  enough  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  fountain  during  the  hours  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  it  to  play  ；  viz.  fron^  sunrise  to  evening. 

The  steam  engine  is  often  employed  to  force  up  water  for 
the  supply  of  fountains  in  many  of  the  large  public  and 
royal  gardens  ；  but  there  are  few  cases  in  this  country 
where  private  expenditures  of  this  kind  would  be  justifiable. 

"  In  conducting  the  water  from  the  cistern  or  reservoir  to 
the  jet  or  fountain,  the  following  particulars  require  to  be  at- 
tended to : ― In  the  first  place,  all  the  pipes  must  be  laid 
sufficiently  deep  in  the  earth,  or  otherwise  placed  and  protected 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  reached  by  frost  ； 
next,  as  a  general  rule,  the  diameter  of  the  orifice  from  which 
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the  jet  of  water  proceeds,  technically  called  the  bore  of  the 
quill,  ought  to  be  four  times  less  than  the  bore  of  the  conduit 
pipe  ；  that  is,  the  quill  and  the  pipe  ought  to  be  in  a  quad- 
ruple proportion  to  each  other.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
quills  or  spouts,  which  throw  the  water  up  or  down,  into  a 
variety  of  forms :  such  as  fans,  parasols,  sheaves,  showers, 
mushrooms,  inverted  bells,  etc  The  larger  the  conduit  pipes 
are,  the  more  freely  will  the  jets  display  their  different  forms  ； 
and  the  fewer  the  holes  in  the  quiil  or  jet,  (for  sometimes 
this  is  pierced  like  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,)  the  greater 
certainty  there  will  be  of  the  form  continuing  the  same  ；  be- 
cause the  risk  of  any  of  the  holes  choking  up  will  be  less. 
The  diameter  of  a  conduit  pipe,  ought,  in  no  case,  to  be  less 
than  one  inch  ；  but  for  jets  of  very  large  size,  the  diameter 
ought  to  be  two  inches.  Where  the  conduit  pipes  are  of 
great  length,  say  upwards  of  1000  feet,  it  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  begin,  at  the  reservoir  or  cistern,  with  pipes  of  a 
diameter  somewhat  greater  than  those  which  deliver  the 
water  to  the  quills,  because  the  water,  in  a  pipe  of  uniform 
diameter  of  8o  great  a  length,  is  found  to  lose  much  of  its 
strength,  and  become  what  is  technically  called  sleepy : 
while  the  different  sizes  quicken  it,  and  redouble  its  force. 
For  example,  in  a  conduit  pipe  of  1800  feet  in  length,  the 
first  six  hundred  feet  may  be  laid  with  pipes  of  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  the  next  600  feet  with  pipes  of  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  last  600  feet  with  pipes  of  four  inches  in 
diamet^.  tn  cmiduits  not  exceeding  900  feet,  the  same 
diameter  may  be  continued  throughout.  When  several  jets 
are  to  play,  in  several  fountains,  or  in  the  same,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  a  fresh  pipe  from  each  jet  to  the  reservoir  ； 
a  main  of  sufficient  size,  with  branch  pipes  to  each  jet,  be- 
ing all  that  is  lequiied.  Where  the  conduit  pipe  enters  the 
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reservoir  or  cistern,  it  ought  to  be  of  increased  diameter,  and 
the  grating  placed  over  it  to  keep  out  leaves  and  other  mat- 
ters which  might  choke  it  up,  ought  to  be  semi-globular  or 
conical  ；  so  that  the  area  of  the  number  of  holes  in  it,  may 
exceed  the  aJtea  of  the  orifice  of  the  conduit  pipe.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  piessure  from  the  body 
of  water  in  the  cistern,  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  water. 
Where  the  conduit  pipe  joins  the  fountain,  there,  of  course, 
ought  to  be  a  cock  for  turning  the  water  off  and  on  ；  and 
particulai  care  must  be  taken  that  as  much  water  may  pass 
through  the  aval  hole  of  this  cock  as  passes  through  the  cir- 
cular hole  of  the  pipe.  In  conduit  pipes,  all  elbows,  bend- 
ings,  and  right  angles  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
since  they  diminish  the  force  of  the  water.  In  very  long 
conduit  pipes,  air-holes  formed  by  soldering  on  upright  pieces 
of  pipe,  terminating  in  inverted  valves  or  suckers,  should  be 
made  at  convenient  distances,  and  protected  by  shafts  buih 
of  stone  or  brick,  and  covered  with  moveable  gratings,  in  or- 
der to  let  out  the  air.  Where  pipes  ascend  and  descend,  on 
very  irregular  suifkces,  the  stiain  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
pipe  is  always  the  greatest  ；  unless  care  is  taken  to  lelieve 
this,  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  cocks  and  air-holes. 
Without  this  precaution,  pipes  conducted  over  inegular  sur- 
faces will  not  last  nearly  so  long  as  those  conducted  over  a 
level" ― Ewsycl.  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  VUla  ArchUeciure, 
page  989. 

Where  the  reservoir  is  but  a  short  distance,  as  from  a  dozen 
to  fifty  yards,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  the  conduit  pipes 
on  a  regular  uniform  slope,  to  secuie  a  steady  uninterrupted 
flow  of  water.  Owing  to  the  friction  in  the  pipes,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  in  the  fountain,  will 
of  course,  in  no  case,  rise  quite  as  high  as  the  level  of  the 
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water  in  the  reserroir  ；  but  it  will  neariy  as  high.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  reaOTvoir  is  tea  feet  fbnr  inches  high,  the  wat^ 
in  the  jet  vill  only  rise  ten  feet,  and  in  like  proportion  for 
the  different  he^hts.  The  following  table*  shows  with  a 
given  he^ht  of  resorroiis  and  diameter  of  conduit  pipes  and 
oriSces,  the  heigjit  to  which  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
fountain. 


Pinmulnr  -if  Iht    |      J>knmQlPrs  of  tbe 

10 

33 
45 
US 

80 
100 

1  oeooooooee 

A  8ini[de  jet,  (Fig.  91,)  issning  fnm  a.  circular  basin  of 
water,  or  a  duster  of  petpendicnlar  jets  (candelabra  jets)  is 


tains.   Such  aie  almost  the  only  kinds  of 
fountains  which  can  be  introduced  witft  pro- 
priety in  siiniAe  scene»  where  the  predominate 
olgecis  are  r^Tan,  and  not  aichitectnial: 
Weeping,  or  Tazza  FhutUawts,  as  they  ok  called,  are 
simi^  and  highly  pleasing  objects  which  require  only  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  water  com- 
ll  pared  with  that  demanded  by  a  con- 
stant and  powrafdl  jet.   The  conduit 
pipe  tisea  throngfa  and  fills  tbe  vase, 
which  is  so  fbimed  as  to  oreiflow 
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round  its  entire  margin.  Figure  92  represents  a  beautifdl 
Grecian  vase  for  tazza  fountains.  The  ordinary  jet  and  the 
tazza  fountain  may  be  combined  in  one,  when  the  supply  of 
water  is  sufficient,  by  carrying  the  conduit  pipe  to  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  vase,  from  which  the  water  rises  perpen- 
dicularly, then  falls  back  into  the  vase  and  overflows  as 
before. 

We  might  enumerate  and  figure  a  great  many  other 
designs  for  fountains  ；  but  the  connoisseur  will  receive 
more  ample  information  on  this  head  than  we  are  able  to 
afford,  from  the  numerous  French  works  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Rural  Embellishment. 

A  species  of  rustic  fountain  which  has  a  good  effect,  is 
make  by  introducing  the  conduit  pipe  or  pipes  among  the 
groups  of  rockwork  alluded  to,  from  whence  (the  orifice  of 
the  pipe  being  concealed  or  disguised,)  the  water  issues 
among  the  rocks  either  in  the  form  of  a  cascade,  a  weeping 
fountain,  or  a  perpendicular  jet.  A  little  basin  of  water  is 
formed  at  the  foot  or  in  the  midst  of  the  rockwork  ；  and  the 
cool  moist  atmosphere  afforded  by  the  trickling  streams, 
would  offer  a  most  congenial  site  for  aquatic  plants,  ferns, 
and  mosses. 

Fountains  of  a  highly  artificial  character  ave  happily  situ- 
ated only  when  they  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
buildings  and  architectural  forms.  When  only  a  single 
fountain  can  be  maintained  in  a  residence,  the  centre  of  the 
flower-garden,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  piazza  or  terrace- 
walk  is,  we  think,  much  the  most  appropriate  situation  for 
it.  There  the  liquid  element,  dancing  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  is  an  agreeable  feature  in  the  scene,  as  viewed 
from  the  windows  of  the  rooms  ；  and  the  falling  watery 
spray  diffusing  coolness  around  is  no  less  delightful  in  the 
su  rrounding  stillness  of  a  summer  evening. 
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After  all  that  we  have  said  respecting  architectural  and 
rustic  decorations  of  the  grounds,  we  must  admit  that  it  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  to  introduce 
and  distribute  them  so  as  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  the 
scenery  of  country  residences.  A  country  residence,  where 
the  house  with  a  few  tasteful  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  a  pretty  lawn,  with  clusters  and  groups  of  luxuriant  trees, 
are  all  in  high  keeping  and  evincing  high  order,  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  pleasing  than  the  same  place,  or  even  one  of 
much  larger  extent,  where  a  profusion  of  statues,  vases,  and 
fountains,  or  rockwork  and  rustic  seats  are  distributed 
throughout  the  garden  and  grounds,  while  the  latter,  in 
themselves,  show  slovenly  keeping,  and  a  crude  and  meagre 
knowledge  of  design  in  Landscape  Gardening. 

Unity  of  expression^  is  the  maxim  and  guide  in  this 
department  of  the  art,  as  in  every  other.  Decorations  can 
never  be  introduced  with  good  effect,  when  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  surrounding  objects.  A 
beautiful  Grecian  villa  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  re- 
ceive the  decorative  accompaniment^  of  elegant  vases,  sun- 
dials, or  statues,  should  the  proprietor  choose  to  display  his 
wealth  and  taste  in  this  manner  ；  but  these  decorations 
would  be  totally  misapplied  in  the  case  of  a  plain  square 
edifice,  evincing  no  architectural  style  in  itself. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  great  danger  that  a  mere  lover 
of  fine  vases  may  run  into  the  error  of  assembling  these 
objects  indiscriminately  in  different  parts  of  his  grounds, 
where  they  have  really  no  place,  but  interfere  with  the  quiet 
character  of  surrounding  nature.  He  may  overload  the 
grounds  with  an  unmeaning  distribution  of  sculpturesque  or 
artificial  forms,  instead  of  working  up  those  parts  where  art 
predominates  in  such  a  manner,  by  means  of  appropriate 
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decorations,  as  to  heighten  by  contrast,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  adjacent  landscape. 

With  regard  to  pavilions,  summer-houses,  rustic  seats,  and 
garden  edifices  of  like  character,  they  should,  if  possible,  in 
all  cases  be  introduced  where  they  are  manifestly  appropriate 
or  in  harmony  with  the  scene.  Thus  a  grotto  should  not 
be  formed  in  the  side  of  an  open  bank,  but  in  a  deep 
shadowy  recess;  a  classic  temple  or  pavilion  may  crown 
a  beautiful  and  prominent  knoll,  and  a  rustic  covered  seat 
may  occupy  a  secluded,  quiet  portion  of  the  grounds,  where 
undisturbed  meditation  may  be  enjoyed.  As  our  favourite 
Delille  says : 

**  Sachei  ce  qui  conTient  on  nuit  an  canct&re. 
Un  Mwl  6cart6}  dan,  nn  lion  solitaire, 
Point  mieuz  la  tolitade  encore  et  I'abandon. 
Montres-Toot  done  fidMa  k  chaque  ezpretdoD  ； 
ITalles  pu  an  grand  jour  offrir  no  ermitage  ： 
Ne  caehex  point  un  temple  ftu  fond  d*un  boia  nnvage." 

Lmb  Jakdims. 

Or  if  certain  objects  are  unavoidably  placed  in  situations 
of  inimical  ezpressioiiy  the  artist  should  labour  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  locality.  How  much  this  can  be  done  by  the 
proper  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  plantations,  those  who  have  seen  the  difference  in 
aspect  of  certain  favourite  localities  of  wild  nature,  as  covered 
vritl^  wood,  or  as  denuded  by  the  axe,  can  well  judge. 
And  we  hope  the  amateur,  who  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  peculiar  expressions  of  different  trees,  as 
pointed  out  in  this  work,  will  not  find  himself  at  a  loss  to 
effect  such  changes,  by  the  aid  of  time,  with  ease  and 
facility. 
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Notes  on  tnospIaDtiDf  trees.  Raaions  Ibr  frvqaeat  fkilurM  in  remoTiDg  torye  treaa.  Dinc- 
tiOM  for  performiiig  this  operation.  Selection  of  fatajects.  Prepuiof  trees  for  removal. 
TmuplaDtiog  evergreeiu. 

Thbbb  is  DO  ctubject  on  which  the  professiona]  borticnltiirist  is  more 
frequently  consulted  in  America,  than  timnsplantiDg  trees.  And,  as  it 
is  an  essential  branch  of  Landscape  Gardening,  indeed  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  necessary  one  to  be  practically  understood  in  the  improve- 
ment or  embellishment  of  Dew  country  residences,  we  ehall  oflfer  a  few 
remarks  here,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  it  a  more  easy  and  successful 
practice  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 

Although  there  are  great  numbers  of  acres  of  beautiful  woods  and 
groves,  the  natural  growth  of  the  boU,  in  most  of  the  older  states^  yet  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  ordinary  country  aeata  are  meagerly  clothed 
with  trees,  while  many  beautiful  sites  for  residencM  have,  in  past  years, 
been  so  denuded,  that  the  nakedness  of  their  appearance  constitutes  a  se- 
rious objection  to  ibem  as  places  of  residenco.  To  be  able,  therefore,  to 
transplant,  from  natural  copses,  trees  of  ten  or  twenty  yean  growth,  is  so 
uniirersally  a  desideratunut  that  great  numbers  of  experiments  are  made 
EDnuaUj  with  this  view  ； thoughJiew  persons  succeed  in  obtainiog  what 
tbej  desire,  viz.,  the  immediate  effect  of  wood  ；  partly  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  partly  from  mal- 
practice in  the  operation  of  removal  itself. 

When  the  admirably  written  "  Planter's  Guide,"  by  Sir  Henry  Steu- 
«rt，  made  its  appearance  some  ten  yean  ago,  not  only  describing  minutely 
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the  whole  theory  of  traDBpIanting  nearly  fall  grown  trees,  bnt  placing 
before  its  readers  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Edinburgh  atteeting  the  complete  success  of  the  practice*  as  exemplified 
in  the  woods,  copees,  and  groups,  which,  removed  by  the  transplanting 
machine,  beautified  with  their  verdure  and  luxuriance  the  baronet's  own 
park,  the  whole  matter  of  transplanting  was  apparently  cleared  up,  and 
numbers  of  individuals  in  this  country,  with  sanguine  hopes  of  buccom^ 
set  about  the  removal  of  large  forest  trees. 

Of  the  numerous  trials  made  upon  this  method,  with  trees  of  extra  nw, 
we  have  known  but  a  very  few  instances  of  even  tolerable  success*  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  partly  to  the  want  of  care  and  skill  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  process, » bat  mainly  to  the  ungenial  nature  of  our  climate. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  during  four  fifths  of  the  year,  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  the  United  States.  An  itnuwpheie, 
which  for  fail  nine  months  of  the  twelvei  is  copiously  charged  with  fogSt 
mist,  and  dampneBs,  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  the  most  favour- 
able in  the  world,  for  reBtoring  the  weakened  or  impaired  vital  action  of 
large  transplanted  trees.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  diy  at- 
mosphere, and  constant  evaporation  under  the  brilliant  sun  of  our  sum- 
mere,  are  most  important  obstacles  with  which  the  transplaDter  has  to 
contend,  and  which  render  complete  success  so  much  more  difficult  here 
than  in  Scotland.  And  we  Would  therefore  rarely  attempt  in  this  country 
the  extensive  removal  of  trees  larger  than  twenty  feet  in  height  When 
of  the  size  of  fifteen  feet  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  prod  ace  very  consider- 
able immediate  effect,  while  they  are  not  so  large  as  to  be  costly  or 
very  difficult  to  remove,  or  to  suffer  greatly  by  the  change  of  position  like 
older  ones. 

The  great  want  of  success  in  transplantiDg  trees  of  moderate  size  in  thk 
country  arises,  as  we  conceive,  mainly  from  two  causes  ；  the  first,  a  want 
of  skill  in  performiDg  the  operation,  arisin|f  chiefly  from  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  vital  action  of  plants,  in  roots,  branches,  etc.,  and  the 
second,  a  bad  or  improper  selection  o，  subjects  on  which  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed.  Either  of  these  causes  would  account  for  bad  sao- 
ceas  in  removals  ；  and  where,  as  is  frequently  the  casei  both  are  com- 
bined, total  failure  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  Burprise  to  those  really 
familiar  with  the  matter.  • 

An  uninformed  spectator,  who  should  witness  for  the  first  time  the  re- 
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moval  of  a  forest  tree,  as  ordinarily  performed  by  many  personsi  would 
ficareely  suppose  that  any  thing  beyond  mere  fkysical  strength  was  re- 
quired. Commencing  as  near  the  tree  at  possible,  cutting  off  many  of 
the  TootSf  with  the  very  smallest  degree  of  reluctance,  wrenching  the 
remaining  mass  out  of  their  bed  as  speedily  and  almost  as  roughly  as 
possible,  the  operator  hastens  to  complete  his  destractive  process  by 
cutting  off  the  best  part  of  the  head  of  the  tree,  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  redoeed  state  of  the  roots.  Amved  at  the  hole  prepared  for  its 
reception,  hit  roplantiDg  consiBtt  in  shoveling  in,  while  the  tree  is  held 
uprightt  the  surroanding  soil, ― paying  little  or  no  regard  to  filling  up  all 
the  small  interatioes  among  the  roots, ^ and  finally,  after  treading  the 
earth  aa  bard  as  ponible,  completing  the  whole  by  pouring  two  or  three 
paiJs  of  water  upon  the  top  of  the  ground.  How  any  reflecting  person, 
who  looks  upon  a  plant  as  a  delicately  organized  individual,  can  reasona- 
bly expect  or  hope  for  succew  after  such  treatment  in  transplaotiDg,  is 
what  we  never  couid  folly  understand  I  And  it  has  always,  therefore* 
appeared  pretty  evident,  that  all  euch  operators  must  have  veiy  crude 
aod  imperfect  notions  of  vegetable  physiology,  or  the  structure  and 
functions  of  plants. 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  traDsplaDting  should  be 
the  preiervaiion  cf  the  roots.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  a  certain  bulk  of 
the  larger  and  more  important  ones  only,  but  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
numerous  small  fibres  aod  rootlets  so  indispensably  necessary  in  aBsist- 
ing  the  tree  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  removal.  The  coarser  and 
larger  roots  serve  to  Becure  the  tree  in  its  position  and  convey  the  fluids, 
but  it  18  by  means  of  the  small  fibrous  roots,  or  the  delicate  and  name- 
roiia  points  of  these  fibres  called  tpongioUSf  that  the  food  of  plants  is 
imbibed*  and  the  destruction  of  snch  is,  manifestly,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fatal  to  the  success  of  the  transplanted  tree.  To  avoid  this  as  far  as 
practicable,  we  should,  in  removing  a  tree,  commence  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  include  a  circmnference  large  enough  to  comprise  the  greBt  majori- 
ty of  the  roots.  At  that  distance  from  the  trunk  we  shall  find  most  of 
the  smaUer  roots,  which  should  be  carefallj  loosened  from  the  soil,  with 
as  little  injury  as  possible  ；  the  earth  should  be  gently  and  gradually 
removed  from  the  lar^r  roots,  & 8  we  proceed  onward  from  the  extremity 
of  the  circle  to  the  centre,  and  when  we  reach  the  bucIcub  of  roots  sur- 
rounding the  trunk,  and  fairly  undermine  the  wholef  we  shall  find  our- 
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•elves  in  possession  of  a  tree  in  inch  a  perfect  cooditioot  that  even  when 
of  considerable  siie,  we  raay  confidently  hope  for  a  speedy  raooveiy  of 
its  former  luxariance  after  being  replanted. 

Now  to  remove  a  tree  in  this  maimer,  reqairea  not  only  a  considenUe 
degree  of  experience,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  but  also 
much  patience  and  perseverance  while  engaged  ia  the  work.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  remove,  in- a  careleM  manner,  four  or  five  trees  in  a  dty, 
of  fifteen  feet  in  height,  by  the  assistance  of  three  or  fo^r  men  and  proper 
implemeatfl  of  removal  ；  while  one  or  two  trees  only  can  be  removed  if 
the  roots  and  branches  are  preaerved  entire  or  nearly  00.  Yet  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  the  work  be  well  performed,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaetion  of 
beholding  the  subjects,  when  removed,  Boon  taking  fmh  root^  and  becom- 
ing vigorous  healthy  trees  with  fine  luxuriant  beads  ；  while  three-foarUu 
of  the  former  will  moet  probably  perish,  and  the  remainder  struggle  for 
Bevenl  yean,  under  the  loea  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  roots  and 
branches,  before  tbey  entirely  recorer  and  put  on  the  appearance  of 
handsome  trees. 

When  a  tree  is  carelesaly  tranaplantod,  and  the  roots  much  mntilatad, 
the  operator  feels  obliged  to  reduce  the  top  accordingly  ；  as  experience 
teaches  him,  that  although  the  leaves  may  expand,  yet  tbey  will  soon 
perish  without  a  fresh  supply  of  food  from  the  roots.  But  when  the 
largest  portion  of  the  roota  are  carefully  taken  up  with  the  treet  prnniog' 
may  be  nearJy  or  entirely  dispeoaed  with,  and  thus  the  original  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  the  head  retained.  When  ibis  is  the  case,  the  leaves 
contribute  as  much,  by  their  peculiar  action  in  elaborating  the  sap, 
towards  re-establtsbing  the  tree,  as  the  roots  ；  and  indeed  the  two  act  so 
reciprocally  with  each  other,  that  any  considerable  injury  to  the  one, 
always  affects  the  other.  "  The  functions  of  respiration,  perepIntioD, 
and  digestion,"  says  Professor  Lindley,  "  which  are  the  particular  offices 
of  leaves*  are  essential  to  the  health  of  a  plant :  its  healthinesB  being  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  ia  which  these  funetiona  are  duly  performed* 
The  leaf  is  in  reality  a  natural  coDtrirance  for  exposing  a  lai^ge  saifsbce 
to  the  influence  of  external  agents,  by  wboee  assistance  the  crude  sap  con- 
tained in  the  stem  is  altered  and  rendered  suitable  to  the  particular  wants 
of  the  species,  and  for  returning  into  the  general  circulation,  the  fluids 
in  their  matured  condition*  In  a  word,  the  leaf  of  a  plant  ia  its  lungs  and 
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ftomaeh  travertbd  by  a  system  of  veins,"*  All  the  pruiming,  therefore, 
that  w  necoBflary*  when  a  tree  is  properly  transplanted,  will  be  comprised 
in  paring  smooth  all  bruises*  or  accidental  injuries,  received  by  the  roots 
or  branches  during  the  operation,  or  the  removal  of  a  few  that  may 
interfere  with  elegance  of  form  in  the  head. 

Next  Id  importance  to  the  requisite  care  in  performing  the  operation  of 
transplanting,  is  the  proper  choice  of  vnAixAivl  trees  to  be  transplanted.  In 
making  Belectioiw  for  removal  among  our  fine  forest  trees*  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  subjects  csven  of 
the  same  species  of  every  tree,  viz :  thcwe  that  grow  among  and  sur- 
rounded  by  other  trees  or  woods,  and  those  which  grow  alone,  ia  free 
open  ezpo8ure8»  where  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  wiodsy  storms,  and 
snnaliiney  at  all  timet  and  seasonB.  The  former  class  it  will  always  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  transplant  successfully,  even  with  the  greatest 
care  ；  while  the  latter  may  always  be  removed  with  comparatively  little 
risk  of  failure. 

Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  growth  of  trees  in  woods  or 
groves  somewhat  dense,  ia  also  aware  of  the  great  dif^rence  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  between  such  trees  and  those  which  stand  sixtgly  in 
open  spaces*  la  thick  woods,  trees  are  found  to  have  tail,  slender  trunks 
with  comparative]/  few  branches  except  at  the  top,  smooth  and  thin  bark, 
and  they  are  scantily  provided  with  rootSi  but  especially  with  the  small 
fibres  80  essentially  necessary  to  insure  the  growth  of  the  tree  when 
transplanted.  Thosot  on  the  other  hand,  which  stand  i6olated»  have 
short  thick  stems,  oameious  branchesy  thick  bark  and  a  great  abumlance 
of  root  and  small  fibres.  The  latter,  accustomed  to  the  fall  influence  of 
the  weather,  to  cold  winds,  as  well  as  open  sunshine,  have,  what  Sir 
Henry  Steuart  has  aptly  deDominated,  the  **  protecting  properties"  well 
developed :  being  robust  and  hardy,  they  are  well  calculated  to  endure 
the  violence  of  the  removal,  while  trees  growing  in  the  midst  of  a  wood* 
sheltered  from  tbe  tempests  by  their  fellows,  and  scarcely  ever  receiving 
the  ran  and  air  freely  except  at  their  topmost  branches,  are  too  feeble 
to  withstand  the  change  of  situation,  when  removed  to  an  open  lawn, 
even  when  they  are  carefully  traneplanted* 

"Of  trees  in  open  ezposnrefly"  says  Sir  Henry,  "we  find  that  their 
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peculiar  properties  contribute,  in  a  remarkable  mannSr,  to  their  health 
and  prosperity.  la  the  first  place,  their  ahortneas  and  greater  girth  of 
stem,  in  contradiitiuction  to  others  in  the  interior  of  woodst  are  obviously 
intended  to  give  to  the  former  greater  stren^  to  resist  the  winds*  and 
a  shorter  lever  to  act  upon  the  roota.  Secondly,  tbeir  lazger  heads,  with 
spreading  branchesi  in  consequence  of  the  fre«  access  of  lights  are  &b 
plainly  formed  for  the  oourisfament,  as  well  aa  the  balancing  of  bo  large 
a  trunk,  and  also  for  furnishing  a  cover  to  shield  it  from  the  elements. 
Thirdly,  their  saperior  thickness  and  induration  of  bark  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, bestowed  for  the  protection  of  tlio  M^veaaeUt  that  lie  immediately 
under  it«  and  which,  without  sach  defence  from  cold,  could  not  perform 
their  fanctions.  Fourthly,  their  greater  number  and  variety  of  roots  are 
for  the  double  purpose  of  nouriBhment  and  strength  ；  noioishment  to 
support  a  roasa  of  such  magnitude,  and  strength  to  contend  with  the 
fury  of  the  blast  Such  are  the  obvious  purpoBes  for  which  the  nnmy- 
ing  characteristicB  of  trees  in  open  exposures  are  conferred  upon  them. 
Nor  are  they  conferred  equally  and  iDdiscrimiiiately  upon  all  trees  so 
Bitnated.  They  seem,  by  the  economy  of  nature,  to  be  peculiar  adaptO' 
Hons  to  the  circnmtUnces  and  wants  oi  each  iiidl vidua],  vntformly  he^ 
stowed  in  (he  ratio  ofexpomref  greater  where  that  is  more  ocHispicnous 
aDd  uniformly  decreasing,  m  it  beeomet  len*"* 

Trees  in  which  the  protecting  properties  are  well  developed  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  on  the  skirUi  of  woods :  bat  those  Btaading  singly 
here  and  there  through  the  cultivated  fields  and  meadows  of  oar  farm 
lands,  where  the  roots  ha^e  extended  themselves  freely  in  the  mellow  Boi\ 
are  the  finest  subjects  for  removal  into  the  lawn,  park»  or  pleasure- 
ground; 

The  machine  used  in  removing  trees  of  moderate  bob  is  of  simple  coo- 
fltructbn  ；  ooDsiating  of  a  pair  of  strong  wheels  about  ^ve  feet  high,  a 
stout  axle,  and  a  pole  about  twelve  feet  long.  la  tnnsplanttn^  the 
wheels  and  axle  are  brought  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  pole  is 
firmly  hsbed  to  the  steoiy  and  when  the  soil  is  sufficieDtlj  lemoyed  and 


a  horizontal  position,  by  the  aid  of  men  and  a  pair  of  hones.  When  the 
tree  ia  thus  drawn  oat  of  the  hole,  it  is  well  aecored  and  properly  ba- 
lanced upon  the  machine,  the  horses  are  fastened  in  front  of  the  man  of 


Th9  Planter*!  Guidt,  p,  105. 
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roots  by  gearings  attached  to  the  axle,  and  the  whole  is  transported  to 
the  destined  location. 

In  order  more  eflbctually  to  inenre  the  growth  of  large  specimens  when 
tranaplanted,  a  mode  of  preparing  btforehand  a  supply  of  young  rootSi  is 
practised  by*  skilful  operators.  This  consists  in  removing  the  top  soil, 
partially  nnderminiog  the  tree,  and  shortening  back  many  of  the  roots  ； 
and  afterwards  replacing  the  former  soil  by  rich  mould  or  soil  well  ma- 
Dored.  This  ia  suffered  to  remain  at  least  one  year,  and  often  three  or 
four  years  ；  the  tree,  stimulated  by  the  fireeh  supply  of  food,  throws  out  an 
abundance  of  small  fibres,  which  render  success,  when  the  time  for  re- 
moval arrives,  comparatively  certain. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  hefote  large  trees  are  transplanted 
Into  their  final  situations*  the  latter  should  he  well  prepared  by  trench- 
ing, or  digging  the  soil  two  to  three  feet  deep intermingling  throughout 
the  whole  a  liberal  portion  of  well  decomposed  maDiire,  or  rich  compost 
To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  trees  of  any  size  in  unpre- 
pared gronndy  or  that  merely  prepared  by  digging  one  spit  deep  and 
turning  in  a  little  surface  manure,  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  more 
rapid  18  the  growth,  and  how  acitonishingly  luxuriant  the  appearance  of 
trees  when  removed  into  ground  properly  prepared.  It  is  not  too  mach 
to  affirm,  that  young  trees  under  favourable  circumstances, >~ in  soil  so 
prepared, ― will  advance  more  rapidly  and  attain  a  larger  stature  in  eight 
years,  than  those  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  deepening  the  soil, 
will  in  twenty  ；  and  trees  of  larger  size  in  proportion, ― a  gain  of  growth 
rarely  worth  the  trifling  expense  incurred  in  tho  first  instance.  And 
the  same  observation  will  apply  to  all  planting.  A  little  extra  labour 
and  cost  expended  in  preparing  the  soil  will*  for  a  long  time,  secure  a 
surprising  rapidity  of  growth. 

In  the  actual  planting'  of  the  trees  the  chief  point  lies  in  bringing 
every  small  fibre  in  contact  with  the  soil,  so  that  do  hollows  or  inter- 
stices are  Idft,  which  may  produce  mouldiness  and  decay  of  the  roots. 
To  avoid  this  the  eoil  most  be  pulverized  with  the  spade  before  filling  in, 
and  one  of  the  workmen,  with  his  hands  and  a  flat  dibble  of  wood, 
should  fill  up  all  cavities,  and  lay  out  the  small  roots  before  covering 
them  in  their  natural  position.  When  toafering  is  thought  advisable, 
(and  we  practice  it  almost  invariably,)  it  should  always  be  done  while 
the  planting  ia  going  forward.  Poured  in  the  hole  when  the  roots  are 
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just  covered  with  soil*  it  serves  to  settle  the  loose  earth  compactly 
around  the  various  roots,  and  thts  both  furnishes  a  supply  of  inoiBture» 
and  bringa  the  pulverized  mould  in  proper  contact  for  growth.  Trees 
well  watered  when  planted  in  this  way,  will  rarely  require  it  afterwards  ； 
aod  should  they  do  so,  the  better  way  is  to  remove  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  top  8oil,  and  give  the  lower  stratum  a  copious  supply  ；  wheOf  the 
water  having  been  absorbed,  the  surface  should  again  be  replaced. 
There  is  do  practice  more  mischievous  to  newly  moved  trees,  than 
that  of  pouring  water,  during  hot  weather,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
above  the  roots.  Acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  wind,  this  surface  becomes 
baked,  and  but  little  water  reaches  the  roots  ；  or  just  sufficient  perhaps 
to  afford  a  momentary  stimuluei  to  be  followed  by  increased  sensibility 
to  the  parching  drought 

With  respect  to  the  proper  seasons  for  transplantingr  we  maf  remark 
thatf  except  in  extreme  northern  latitude,-  autumn  planting  is  generally 
preferred  for  large,  hardy,  deciduous  trees.  It  may  commence  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  aod  may  be  continued  until  winter.  In  planting  large 
trees  in  spring,  we  should  commence  aa  early  as  possible,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  April  rains  ；. Jf  it  should  be  deferred  to  a  later  period, 
the  trees  will  be  likely  to  suffer  greatly  by  the  hot  summer  sun  before 
they  are  well  eatablisbed. 

The  transplanting  of  evergreens  is  generally  considered  00  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  deciduous  treesy-  and  bo  many  peraoDB  who  have 
tolerable  success  in  the  latter,  fail  in  the  former,  that  we  may  perhaps 
be  expected  to  point  out  the  reason  of  these  frequent  failures. 

Most  of  our  horticultural  maxims  are  derived  from  English  authors,  and 
UDODg  them,  that  of  always  planting  evergreens  either  in  Augustt  or  late 
in  autumn.  At  both  these  seasons,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  succeed  in 
the  temperate  portions  of  the  United  States,  from  the  different  character 
of  our  climate  at  these  seasons.  The  genial  moisture  of  the  English 
climate,  rendoiB  transplanting  comparatively  easy  at  all  seaaons,  but 
especially  in  winter  ；  while  in  this  country,  our  Augusts  are  dry  and 
hot,  and  our  winters  generally  dry  and  cold.  If  planted  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  evergreens  become  parched  In  their  foliage,  and  soon-  perish. 
If  planted  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  the  severe  cold  that  ensues,  to 
which  the  newly  disturbed  plant  is  peculiarly  alive,  paralyzes  vital 
action,  and  the  tree  is  so  much  enfeebled  that,  when  spring  arrires,  it 
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BurvivoB  but  a  short  period.  The  only  period,  therefore!  that  remains 
for  the  raccessfdl  removal  of  evergreens  here,  is  the  spring.  When 
planted  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  have  the  fiill  bene- 
fit of  the  abundant  rains  bo  beneficial  to  vegetation  at  that  season,  they 
will  almost  immediately  protrude  new  shoots,  and  regain  their  former 
vigour. 

Eveigreens  are,  in  their  roots,  much  more  delicate  and  impatient  of 
dzyness  than  deciduous  trees  ；  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  while 
transplanting  them*  For  this  reason,  experienced  planters  always 
choose  a  wet  or  mist/  day  for  their  removal  ；  and*  in  dry  weather,  we 
would  always  recommend  the  roots  to  be  kept  watered  and  covered 
from  the  air  by  mats  during  transportatioiL  When  proper  regard  is 
paid  to  this  point,  and  to  jadicious  eelection  of  the  seasoDt  evergreens 
will  not  be  found  more  difficult  of  removal  than  other  trees. 

Another  mode  of  transplanting  large  evergreens,  which  is  very  success- 
fnlly  practifed  among  us,  is  that  of  removing  them  witk  frozen  balls  of 
earth  in  mid-winter.  When  skilfully  performed,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  of  all  modes,  and  is  so  diflferent  from  the  common  method, 
that  the  objection  we  have  just  made  to  winter  planting,  does  not  apply 
to  this  case.  The  trees  to  be  removed  are  selected,  the  situations  choseOf 
and  th«  holes  dug,  while  the  groimd  is  yet  open  in  autumn.  When  the 
groood  is  somewhat  frozen,  the  operator  proceeds  to  dig  a  trench  around 
the  tree  at  some  distance,  gradually  UDdermining  it«  and  leaving  all  the 
priacipal  mass  of  roots  embodied  in  the  ball  of  earth.  The  wliole  ball  is 
then  left  to  freeze  pretty  thoroughly,  (generaUy  till  snow  covers  the 
ground,)  when  a  krge  sled  drawn  by  oxent  is  brought  as  near  as  possiblot 
the  ball  of  earth  containing  the  tree  rolled  upon  it,  and  the  whole  is 
easily  transported  to  the  hole  previously  prepared,  where  it  is  placed  in 
the  proper  position  ；  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  the  earth 
IB  properly  filled  in  around  the  ball.  A  tree*  either  eveigraen  or  decida- 
ouB,  may  be  transplanted  in  this  way,  bo  as  scarcely  to  show,  at  the  return 
of  growthy  any  ill  effects  from  its  change  of  location. 


II. 

Dewription  of  aa  Eoflith  Suburban  raddmca,  Gbubukt  CoTTJkOB.  With  Tiewi  aad  plans 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  house  aad  grounda.  And  the  mode  of  managing  the  whole 
pramiMt. 


[The  following  description  of  an  interesting  suburban  residence  near 


.Xtfodoe,  whh  lha  nmenm  cnfnTiBCi  illnMntiiv  H,  hu  ban  UuBj 
ftmUwd  w  for  this  wotk  bf  J.  C  LmrioDt  Eaq.  It  wu  origiBkUjr  pnb- 
liiM  Id  hit" Oaidanra'a  MifuiM,"  and ■Obfdi  an  wirainbh OhMtn- 
tkn  of  thii  cUm  of  rwMMCW:  ikmriiiy  what  nmf  bg  iaae,  and  hMr 
■well  betntf  ud  n^ajmiA  ladind.  on  •  eonpmtiv*^  Umtod  apKe 
of  gvawtd.] 

CEUHinrT  CoTTAOi,  THS  Residemci  at  W«.  Hin'wow,  EtQ. 

F.  L.  S.  ZTC 

«  U  tte  CM  m«*r  •  Motrr  MM  MI(ImM>  lori  •  «•■  hraMad  UniT    Ik*  tMM>' 

Thc  aidM  of  the  nwd  from  London  to  CbMbnnt,  bj  Stoke  NewingtoOt 
£dmonto%  and  Enfield  Wubt  are  thidil，  itoddMl  with  raboriMn  bonwi 
■nd  gudena  the  wbolo  diiUsM :  bud  bj  goioff  ■traigfat  on  tbna^the 
BiU't  Pond  Tmpikot  and  taking  UMCoimtiynMdlMiduig  out  of  Nflwii^ 


ton  Green,  called  tho  Gmn  Lanes,  between  the  Tottenham  and  EdfUMt- 
toD  road  and  the  Barnet  Road,  end  tbre&ding  our  way  through  nnmeroiu 
intere'ting  knee,  we  may  paw  through  verj  rural  and  umbrageous 
vxaerj,  with  the  appearanc*  of  but  few  bouwa  of  uj  kind.  ImiMdiit 
may  be  raeDtioned  at  ooe  of  the  moat  remarkable  cIkhdhUqcm  in  the 
■Ute  of  Uw  conn  야  in  the  Mighbonriwod  of  Londomthit,  whUctUlbt 
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main  roadi  m  bordered  by  houses  for  some  miles  from  town«  00  as  almott 
to  resemble  stieeta,  there  are  tracts  which  lie  between  the  main  roads, 
and  quite  near  town,  which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  in  the 
nature  of  their  occupation  for  several,  and  apparently  many,  generatioDB  ； 
at  all  erentsy  not  eince  the  dsfrs  of  Queen  Elizabeth*  The  tracts  of 
country  to  which  we  allude  are  in  pasture  or  meadow,  with  crooked  ir- 
regular hedges,  numerous  stiles  and  footpaths,  and  occasional  houses  by 
the  roadsides  ；  the  farms  characterized  by  large  hay-barns.  Scenery  of 
this  kind  is  never  seen  by  the  citisen  who  goes  to  his  couDtry  seat  along 
the  public  road,  in  his  family  carriage  or  in  a  0tage>coach  ；  and  it  b  ao- 
cordiagly  only  known  to  pedeBtri&Dai  and  such  as  are  not  afraid  of  driving 
their  horses  over  rough  roads,  or  meeting  wagons  or  hay-carts  in  narrow 
lanes.  The  road  through  the  Green  Lanes  to  Enfield  ie  an  excellent 
turnpike  road,  always  in  a  good  sUte^  with  occasional  villae  near  Boar 
Farm  and  Palmer's  Green  ；  and  near  Enfield,  at  Forty  Hill,  there  is  a 
handsome  church,  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Myers,  opposite  to  bis  park* 
which  is  filled  with  large  and  handsome  trees.  Afterwards  it  passes  the 
celebrated  park  of  TheobalcUi»  near  where  formerly  stood  a  royal  palace, 
the  favourite  residence  of  James  L,  and  winds  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
picturesque  manner  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees.  Having  made 
several  turns,  it  leads  to  a  laoe  with  a  brook  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
road,  a  foot-bridge  acroes  which  forms  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
cottage,  as  exhibited  in  the  view  Fig.  1. 

The  ground  occupied  bjr  Mr.  Harrison's  cottage  aDd  gardaiui  is  about 
•even  acres*  exclusive  of  two  adjoining  grass  fields.  The  grounds  lie 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  house,  as  shown  io  the  plan,  Fig.  13»  in  pp. 
476, 477.  The  eur^e  of  the  whole  ie  flat,  and  nothing  is  seen  in  the 
horizon  in  any  direction  bat  distant  trees.  The  beauties  of  the  place,  to 
a  Btranger  at  his  first  glance,  appear  of  the  quiet  and  melancholy  kind,  ai 
sikown  in  the  Figs.  2,  3  ；  the  one  looking  to  the  right  from  the  drawing- 
room  window  and  the  other  to  the  left :  but,  upon  a  nearer  ezamiDation 
by  a  peraon  convenant  with  the  subjects  of  botany  and  gardening,  and 
knowing  in  what  rural  comfort  consists,  these  views  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  intenee  intereBt.  and  to  afibrd  many  inatructiye  hints  to  the  poe- 
■essore  of  suburban  villas  or  cottages. 

In  building  the  house  and  laying  out  the  groQDdB,  Mr.  Harrison  was 
his  own  architect  and  Landicape  Gardener  ；  not  only  deviting  the  gene- 
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ral  design,  bat  farniabing  working-drawings  of  all  the  detail,  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cottage.  His  reason  for  fixing*  on  the  present  eitaation  for  the 
house  was,  the  vicinity  (the  grounds  joining)  of  a  house  and  walk  be- 
longing to  a  relation  of  his  late  wife.  This  circuoDStance  is  mentioned 
as  accountiDjf  in  one  ao  fond  of  a  garden,  for  fixing  on  a  spot  which  had 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  in  it  when  be  first  inhabited  it  Mr.  Harrison  in- 
forme  us,  and  we  record  it  for  the  use  of  amateurs  cooDineocing,  or  ex- 
tending, or  improving  gardens^  that  he  commenced  hitt  operatione  about 
thirty  yean  ago,  by  purchasing,  at  a  large  nursery  salef  large  lots  of  ever- 
greenB,  not  6  inch,  bigh,  in  beds  of  one  hundred  each*  luch  as  laarels,  Por- 
tugal laurels,  laurafitinuses,  bays,  hollies,  &c.  ；  with  many  lots  of  decid- 
uous trees,  in  smaller  numbers,  which  he  planted  in  a  nursery  on  his  own 
ground  ；  and  at  intervals,  as  be  from  time  to  time  extended  bis  gardent 
he  took  out  every  second  plant,  whicht  with  occasional  particular  trees 
and  shrubs  from  noraery  grounds,  constituted  a  continual  supply  for  im- 
provement  and  eztenaion.  This,  with  the  boepital  ground  meotiooed 
hereafter,  furnished  the  meanfof  extensions  and  improvements  at  no 
other  ezpeoBe  than  labour,  which,  wbeo  completed,  gave  the  place  the 
appearance  of  an  old  garden  ；  the  plants  being  larger  than  could  be  ob- 
tained, or,  if  obtained,  safely  transplanted,  from  nurseries.  This  ia  an 
important  consideration,  in  addition  to  that  of  economy,  well  worth  the 
attention  of  amateur  improvers  of  grounds  or  gardens. 

By  inspecting  the  plan,  Fig.  4|  it  will  be  fouod  ttant  thtfhoase  eontains, 
on  the  ground  floor,  three  good  living  rooms,  and  two  other  rooms  (n  and 
g)  particularly  appropriate  to  the  residence  of  an  amttear  fond  of  botany 
and  gardening  ；  aod  that  it  is  neplete  with  every  description  of  accomo- 
dation and  convenience  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comfortB 
and  luxuries  that  a  man  of  taste  can  desire  for  himself  or  his  fridiids. 

In  laying  out  the  grounds,  the  first  object  was  to  insure  agricultural 
and  gardening  coroforta  ；  and  htnce  the  completeDess  of  the  form-ytrd, 
and  of  the  hot-houte  and  frame  departments,  u  exhibited  in  the  plant 
Pig.  6.  On  the  side  of  the  grouodB  opposite  to  the  hot-hoaaes  and  flower- 
garden  are  the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard  ；  and  though  in  moet  situa- 
tione  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  have  had  the  farm  buildiDgs, 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  hot-faouBes  on  the  same  side  as  the  kitchen 
officee,  yet  in  this  case  no  inconvenience  results  from  tbeir  separation  ；  be«* 
cause  the  public  road,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  Fig.  1%  fornui  a  ready 
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medium  of  communication  between  thenif  in  caiet  in  which  the  comom- 
nicatioD  through  the  oraaoMnted  g^und  would  be  unsightly  or  incoQTo- 
ntent.  In  arranging  the  pleasme-groand,  the  great  object,  as  in  all  wmi- 
lar  cases,  was  to  introduce  as  much  variety  u  could  be  coDYeniently 
done  in  a  comparatively  limited  space.  This  has  been  effected  chiefly, 
.  by  diitributing  over  the  lawn  a  coUection  of  trees  and  shrabB  ；  by  form- 
ing a  Bmall  piece  of  water,  and  dispoaing  of  the  earth  excavated  into  hilly 
inequalities  ；  and  by  walks  leading  to  different  points  of  view,  indicated 
by  diflferent  kinds  of  covered  seats  or  garden  structures.  In  condocUng 
the  walks,  and  diBtributing  the  trees  and  Bhrubs,  considerable  skill  and 
taste  have  been  displayed  in  concealing  the  distant  walksi  and  those 
which  crora  the  lawn  in  different  directions,  from  the  windows  of  the 
living-rooms  ；  and  also  in  never  showing  any  walk  but  the  one  which  m 

being  walked  on,  to  a  spectator  makkig  the  circuit  of  the  grounda. 

Before  we  enter  into  farther  details,  we  shall  describe*  firat,  the  pUm  of 
the  houBe  ；  secondly,  that  of  the  farm  and  garden  offices  and  Uie  hoU 

hoaseB  ；  and,  thirdly,  the  general  plan  of  the  grounds. 
The  bouse,  in  its  external  form  and  interior  arrangement,  is  to  be  eon- 

Bidered  as  a  cottage,  or  ratber  as  a  villa  assuming  a  cottage  character. 

Hence,  the  centre  part  of  the  house,  over  the  dining^and  drawiDg-roomf» 

appears  from  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  front,  to  be  only  two  stories 

high.  There  is*  however,' a  concealed  nUxrj  over  part  of  the  offices,  for 

servants'  bedrooma. 
The  house  of  which  Fig.  4,  is  an  enlarged  plan,  consisti  of  : 

a，  The  porcht  entered  from  a  bridge  thrown  acnm  the  brook,.4|  as  flhown 
in  Fig.  4. 

h  bf  Passage  from  which  are  seen  the  stain  to  the  bedroomB  ；  and  in  which, 
at  it,  there  is  a  jib-door  and  a  ventilating  window,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  smell  from  the  kitchen  or  offices,  or  water.clofeC» 
penetrating  to  the  other  parts  of  the  paBsage. 

Ct  Recess  for  coats,  hats,  etc.,  fitted  up  with  a  hat  and  nmbrellMUndt 
tables,  etc. 

df  drawing-room,  with  a  recess  at  the  further  end,  fitGBd  up  with  a  sofii 

and  a  writing-table. 
e，  Dining-room,  with  a  recess  for  the  laigest  eideboard,  and  another  for  a 

emaller  sideboard  and  cellaretf. 
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f,  Ubnfj,  chiefly  lighted  from  ths  roof,  bttt  having  one  window  to  the 
girdemaoda^aMdoor  to  the  poreK  1^  tlM  looking  into  lbs  guden, 
and  ftom  which  the  vlair,f^llk  it  ditaiMd.  Thiitaomto  fitted  op  tmlh 


book  eMMinronnd;  tbow  on  aach  lide  of  On  fire-pUc*  being  over 
hrie  nbiMtei  iboitt  "t  6  iB>  bigbi  flUed  whb  "dleetku  of  iImUii 
mlntfil%  and  «ku]c  remaiM,  etc;  audi  to  nva  the  apace  tint  vonid 
otberwiM  be  Iwt  attiw  uglu,  penUgoul  elowU  ira  formed  tbera,  in 
wUeb  XBkft,  ud  TarioDi  Biticlet  that  cuDot  be  convententlf  put  mi 
dM  Kgoltr  book-alwlvQs.  are  kspt  The  doon  to  Uwm  corner  donts 
ua  Dot  mora  than  Sin.  in  width,  and  tbey  m  of  puuUed  wainwou. 
The  tbelm  ira  fitted  in  famt  with  mabagtnj  dmdils  nedi,  fixlD,  Uw 
cloth  which  protoeta  tbe  tof«  of  the  boc^,  thu  firing  tba  appwnnee 

g,  Ifownm  for  ipeohiMiu  of  aJnenb  and  oUwr  enriuitiui  entered  boat 
the  pordbt,  and  IlgliladfnMD  that  porehiDdlhm  a  window  in  the  roof. 

&,  Poreh  lo&ding  to  tbe  guden  from  tba  libnijr  and  miiMDm. 

U  Ladies'  water-cloaet  kept  warm  bj  the  heal  ftom  tbe  back  of  tbt 
KTvaats'  bftll  fire  ；  tbe  back  of  tbe  fira-phce  boing  k  cut  iron  pUle. 
Jib-door.  I:,  PlaU-doMt. 

i,  Bntfer'a  putty,  li! 다 ted  from  tbs  mof. 
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m,  China-cloflet,  lighted  from  the  roof. 

n，  Room  senring  as  a  passage  between  the  dining-room  and  the 
and  also  between  the  dining-room  tnd  the  water-cloeet  i，  containing  a 
toniiiig-kthe,  a  carpenter's  work  bench,  a  complete  set  of  carpenten' 
tools,  garden  tools  for  pruning,  etc.,  of  all  sorts  ；  spuds  with  faandlest 
graduated  with  feet  and  inches,  fishing  tackle*  archery  articles,  etc. 

0、  Inner  wine-cellar,  where  the  principal  Btock  of  wine  is  kept.  There  is 
a  ventilating  opening  from  this  cellar  into  the  paBsage  b, 

f%  Servants'  hall, 

q，  Ont^r  wine-cellar,  where  the  wine  given  out  weekly  for  nse  ib  plaeed, 
and  entered  in  the  butler's  book.   Between  q  and  the  passage  6,  are 
seen  the  etairs  leading  to  the  servants'  bedrooms,  r,  Beer-cellar. 
Kitchen,  lighted  from  the  roof,  .and  from  a  window  on  one  aide. 

ft,  Scnlleiyi  lighted  from  one  side.  t、  Housekeeper's  closet  «,  Coal- 
cellar.  v,  Larder,  fo,  Bottle  rack,  Safe  for  cold  meat  jr*  Wash- 
house. 

%、  Knife-houBe.   4*,  filtering  apparatus.   1,  Ash-pit  %  Coal-hoiue. 

8,  Fiie-plaee  to  the  vinery  at  10,  in  the  kitchen-garden  9. 

4  4|  Brook.  6  5,  Public  road.  6,  Eitcben-court 

7,  Concealed  path  to  gentlemen's  water-oloeet 

8，  Plantation  of  evergreens.  9,  Kitchen-gardexu 

10»  Vinery.   11,  Hoase  servants'  water-cloeet. 

12,  Servants'  entrance, 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  arrangement  of  the  offices  of  this 
house  is  so  |pod  as  it  would  be,  if  they  were  placed  on  each  side  of  a 
straight  passage  ；  yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  offices  include 
every  thing  that  is  desirable  for  comfort  and  even  luzuiy.  The  chief 
difficulty  which  occun  to  a  strangfer,  in  looking  at  the  plan«  is,  to  dis- 
cover how  several  of  the  rooaw  which  compose  the  offices  are  lighted  ； 
and  this,  it  may  be  necessvy  to  itateY  is  chiefly  efiected  from  the  roof  ； 
a  mode  which,  in  the  case  of  some  rooms,  rach  as  a  butler's  pantry,  china- 
cloBet,  plate-room,  etc.,  is  to  be  preferred  ；  but  which  in  moat  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid. 

The  three  windows  to  the  three  principal  rooms  being  on  the  same  side 
of  the  houeet  and  adjoining  each  other,  must  necesssrily  have  a  sameDew 
of  view  ；  but  the  quiet  character  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  idea  of  a 
cottage  by  a  road  side,  may  be  supposed  to  account  for  circnnuUnces-  of 
thif  kind,  and  for  yarious  others. 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  the  farmyard,  garden  offices,  and  hot- 
houseBi  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  6  : ― 

1，  Rustic  alcove,  forming  a  recess  under  a  thatched  roof,  which  covers 
the  space  from  the  green-house,  3,  to  the  houses  or  yards,  70,  71,  and 
72.  This  rustic  alcove  has  the  floor  paved  with  smftll  pebbles,  and  the 
sides  and  ceiling  lined  with  young  fir-wood,  with  the  bark  on.  There 
IB  a  disgruised  door  on  the  right,  which  leads  to  69,  a  house  for  grinding- 
mills  and  other  machineB  ；  and  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  2,  the  ship- 
room.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  central  compartment,  in  a  square  re- 
cess fronting  the  entrancei  is  a  white  marble  statue  of  the  Indian  god 
Gaudama,  or  Gaudmia.  Three  Elizabethan  benches,  each  as  long  as 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  alcove,  are  placed  bo  as  to  disguise  the  doors. 
The  external  appearance  of  this  alcove  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

2,  Ship-room,  paved  with  slate,  and  with  the  walls  finished  in  stuccoi  and 
ceiling  with  beams  painted  like  oak,  to  which  are  hung  Indian  spears, 
and  other  cariosities,  and  serving  to  contain  models  of  ships  and  vessels 
of  various  sorts  during  winter.  These  are  placed  on  the  pond  in  the 
summer  season  ；  square-rigged  vessels  at  fixed  anchorage,  and  the 
fore-and-aftprigged  ones,  whose  sails  traverse,  such  as  schooners,  cut- 
ters and  coasting  vessels,  with  cablet  of  lengths  to  allow  of  their  sailing 
without  touching  the  edge  of  the  pond  ；  and  these  continue  constantly 
traversing  the  pond  when  there  is  any  wind.  This  room  also  contains 
a  variety  of  the  warlike  instruments  of  the  savages  of  different  coun- 
tries, a  bust  of  Lord  Nelson,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  some 
pictures  in  mosaic,  and  a  number  of  East  Indian  curiosities.  It  serves 
also,  as  a  lobby  to  the  orangery. 

3,  The  orangery.  The  paths  are  of  slate,  and  the  centre  bed,  or  pit,  for 
the  orange  trees,  is  covered  with  an  open  wooden  grating,  on  which  are 
placed  the  smaller  pots  ；  while  the  larger  ones,  and  the  boxes  and  tubs, 
are  let  down  through  openings  made  in  the  grating,  as  deep  as  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  eflfoct  of  the  heads  of  the  trees.  This  house, 
and  that  for  Orchid^e,  are  heated  from  the  boiler  indicated  at  61. 

4i  Orchidaceous  and  fern  house,  in  which  a  is  the  stage  for  Orchidk- 
cesB,  and  b  a  cone  of  rockwork,  chiefly  of  vitrified  bricks,  for  ferns. 
These  ferna,  amounting  to  above  two  doz^n  species,  all  sprang  up  ac- 
cidentally from  the  soil  attached  to  some  plants  which  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Harriaon  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The 
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shelvoB  round  the  hoase  are  also  occupied  with  Orchiddiceet  all  of 
which  are  in  pots,  in  order  that,  when  they  come  into  flower,  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  green-house  ；  as,  when  thus  treated,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  they  continue  much 
longer  in  bloom,  than  when  kept  in  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for 
their  growth. 

4  c,  Lobby  between  the  orangery  (3)  and  the  conservatory  (5.) 

4  (2,  An  aviary  for  canaries,  separated  from  the  conservatory  and  the 
lobby  by  a  wire  grstiugt  and  from,  the  orcliidaceous  house  by  a  walL 
Both  the  aviary  and  the  lobby  have  a  glass  roof  in  the  same  plane  as 
that  of  the  conaervatoiy,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pig.  6»  in  p.  466.  In  the 
winter  season  the  temperature  of  the  aviary  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  conservatory,  the  birds  require  little  or  no  care,  except  giving  them 
food  ；  while  they  sing  freely  at  that  ue^json^  and  greatly  enliven  this 
part  of  the  garden  fcenery.. 

5,  Conservatory,  with  vineB  under  the  raften.  The  walks  are  slate,  the 
ebrubs  are  planted  in  a  bed  of  free  soil  edged  with  slate,  and  the  back 
wall  is  covered  with  different  speciefl  of  Passifldra,  and  with  the  Toesd- 
nia  pinnatistipula. 

6,  Camellia-house.  The  camellias  kept  in  pots  ；  the  rafters  covered  with 
viDes,  and  the  back  wall  with  passiflbras  and  other  cHmbera.  This 
bouse,  and  also  5,  are  heated  from  one  boiler,  as  indicated  at  64. 

7,  Geraniam-hoQBe.  The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  farrow  matiner  of  Mr. 
PaxtoD.  This  house,  and  also  8,  9,  and  10,  are  heat^  from  the  boiler 
indicated  at  89. 

8，  Botanic  stove.   The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  farrow  manoer  of  Pftxton. 
The  Bides  of  the  pit  are  formed  of  slabs  of  elate  ；  and  there  is  a  slate 
box  at  e，  coDtaining  a  plant  of  Mtisa  Cavendishn  with  a  spike  of  fruiti 
two  or  three  of  which  ripen  off  weekly.   F,  is  a  cistern  for  stove  aqua- 
tics.  There  is  a  plant  of  Brugm^nsia  8uav6len8  (DMra  arbdrea  L.) 
16  ft  high,  with  a  head  18  ft  in  diameter.   When  we  saw  it,  Aug. 
10th,  277  blossoms  were  expanded  at  once,  producing  an  effect  upon 
the  spectator  under  the  tree,  when  looking  up,  which  no  language  can 
describe.   Last  year  it  produced  successions  of  blossoms,  in  one  of 
which  600'  were  fully  expanded  at  one  time.   This  year  it  has  had 
five  BuccefisioDB  of  blossoms,  and  another  is  now  coming  out  as  the 
plant  expands  in  growth.   There  is  a  large  BrugmiDBia  coccifiea  in 
this  house.  Both  these  plantu  are  in  the  free  soil 
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«  Rvles  to  be  observed  by  all  persons  working"  on  these  Premises,  Master 

and  Men. 

"  I.  For  every  tool  or  implement  of  any  description  not  returned  to  the 
usual  place  at  night,  or  returned  to  a  wrong  place  not  appointed  for  it;  or 
returned  or  hung  up  in  a  dirty  or  unfit  state  for  work,  the  forfeit  is  3d, 

"  II.  For  every  heap  of  sweepings  or  rakings  left  at  night  uncleared, 
forfeit  Sd. 

"  III.  Every  person  making  use  of  bad  language  to  any  person  on 
these  premises  shall  forfeit,  for  each  and  every  such  offence,  6d. 

"  IV.  Every  person  found  drunk  on  these  premises  shall  forfeit  one 
shilliDg  ；  and,  if  he  be  in  regular  employment  oa  the  premises,  he  shall 
ho  suspended  from  his  employment  one  day  for  every  hoar  ho  loees 
through  drunkenness. 

"  V.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  or  screen  any  per- 
son offending,  shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  of  the  fine  for  the  offence 
he  80  conceals,  in  addition  to  the  fine  of  the  offending^  party. 

"  VI.  All  forfeits  to  be  paid  to  the  gardener,  on  or  before  the  Saturday 
night  following.  If  any  person  working  regularly  on  the  premises  fail  to 
conform  to  the  above  rules  and  regulations,  the  gardener  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  stop  his  fines  from  his  wages.  Further,  should  any  foreman 
or  journeyman  fai]  to  comply  with  the  above  rules  and  regulations  (with 
a  knowledge  of  thero,)  the  gardener  shall  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  sell 
his  tools  or  part  of  themi  to  pay  such  fines*  id  one  month  from  the  time 
the  ofifence  was  committed. 

"  Vll.  All  fines  to  be  expended  in  a  supper,  yearly,  to  all  the  parties 
who  have  been  fined." 

When  these  rules  were  first  adopted,  the  fines  were  suffiSient  to  afbrd 
an  annual  supper,  with  beer,  etc.  ；  but  of  】ate  the  amount  has  been  bo 
small,  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  it  to  supply  beer, 
etc.,  for  the  supper  ；  a  proof  of  the  excellent  working  of  the  rules.  Mr. 
Harrison  remarks  that  these  rules  were  established  about  eleven  years 
ago,  and  that  they  have  bee  a  moat  effective  ia  preventing  all  slovenly 
practices  ；  an  advantage  which  he  considers  as  thus  purchased  at  a  very 
cheap  rate. 

16»  MuBhrooom-shed,  in  which  the  mushrooms  are  grown  in  Oldacra'a 
manner. 
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17,  Wood-7urd«  shaded  by  three  elm  trees. 

18  18,  Calf-pens.  19,  Cow-houM.  20,  Tool-hoase. 

21,  Piggeries. 

22,  23,  24,  Placet  for  fatteniDg^  poultry,  on  Mowbray's  plan,  not.  u 
usual,  in  coops.  Between  thii  and  25^18  a  privy  for  the  head  gardener. 

25i  Place  for  meat  for  the  pigs,  which  ie  passed  through  a  shoot  to  26. 

2Qf  Two  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  hinged  flaps,  the  upper 
edges  of  which  lap  under  the  plate  aboTe«  bo  aa  to  shoot  off  the  rain,  for 
flouring  the  food  intended  for  the  pigs.  One  tank,  which  ii  much 
■mailer  than  the  other,  is  need  chiefly  for  milk  and  meal  for  the  fatten* 
ing  pigSt  and  bowb  with  pigs  ；  and  the  other  for  the  wash  and  other 
refuse  from  the  house,  for  the  store  pigs,  which,  with  the  nfuae  from 
the  garden*  apple-bft,  etc.,  amply  supplies  the  store  pigs  and  bows* 
without  any  purduused  food,  except  when  they  have  pigs  sacking- 
The  good  effect  of  the  fermentation  or  souring  is  accounted  for  by 
chemistB,  who  have  found  that  it  ruptures  the  ultimate  particles  of  the 
meal  or  other  food  ；  a  subject  treated  in  detail  in  the  Q^aarUrly  Jbicr- 
ruH  of  Agriculture^  voL  vii.  p.  445.  According  to  the  doctrine  there 
laid  down,  the  globules  of  meal,  or  farinaceous  matter  of  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  planta.  lie  cloeely  compacted  together,  within  membraoea  so 
exquisitely  thin  and  transparent  that  their  texture  is  scarcely  to  be 
discerned  with  the  most  powerful  microBcope.  Each  farinaceous  par- 
ticle ifl^  thereforet  considered  as  enveloped  in  a  vesidei  which  it  is 
necessary  to  burBt«  in  order  to  allow  the  soluble  or  nutritiouB  pan  to 
escape.  This  buratiDg  is  effected  by  boiling,  or  other  modes  of  cook- 
cry  ；  and  also^  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  stomacb*  when  too  much  food 
IB  not  taken  at  a  time  ；  but  it  is  also  effected  by  the  heat  and  decom- 
poBition  produced  by  fermoDtation  ；  and,  hence,  fermented  food,  like 
food  which  hai  been  cooked*  is  more  easily  digested  than  uncooked  or 
nnfermented  food.  Plants  are  nourished  by  the  ultimate  particles  of 
manure  in  the  same  way  that  animals  are  nourished  by  the  ultimate 
particles  of  food  ；  and  hence  fermentation  is  as  eesential  to  the  dung^- 
hill  as  cookery  u  to  food.   The  young  gardener'  as  well  as  the  young 
farmer,  may  learn  from  this  the  vast  importance  of  fermentatbn,  in 
preparing  the  food  both  for  plants  and  animals. 
27,  Furnace  and  boiler,  for  boiling  dogs'  meat,  heating  pitch,  etc  ；  placed 
in  this  distant  and  concealed  spot  to  prevent  risk  from  fire  when  pitch 


«r  tar  ii  bdM  ；  and,  wbeo  mast  ii  boibd  for  ioga,  to  pnrcst  tho 
HMll&mnmeUngtlMgaidtii.  Thomwm  whyitlifonndnecBW- 
fy  to  bm  s  boiler  to  Ur  H  that,  most  of  the  furo-bnUdingB  and 
gudwKiffioM  being  ofwood,  it  ii  found  eondndn  to  tlwirpnMmdon 
occawonall;  to  ewt  Uiem  wiiIiUrhutedtoiUb<riliiq;p(^ 
28；  Open  ■bed  fiw  lumber. 

29,  Dof-k«niwl  ；  sdjoiniDg  which  ia  k  privy  fbt  the  nnder  gudenon. 

30,  Haj'bun.  31,  Leu-to  for  atnw. 

32  32,Flacefl  forlMdedl»y-euti  to  nnlMdi  orto  nmalain  wbsnlMdsd 

durio;  tlw  nigbt,  in  oidaT  to  Im  ntij  to  urt  to  town  or  to  intrktt 

early  in  tbe  moming. 
33,  HonM  for  lumber,  wood,  etc  34,  Dnck-hoiue. 
85  35,  Honea  for  geeM  and  turkeys. 
86^  Open  abed  for  eirtt  aad  fum  implementa. 
87，  Pond,  nunwDded  bjr  nakwoA  tnd  qiiinca  ttna, 
SSLHooMfbrksprinc-cart.  ^,  Cod-houM  (or  Mr.  Pratt 
40  40,  PluM  fteToong  duckau.  41|  Yud  to  ohkkan-boiuM. 
43.  Hktehhig-banM  for  beiw,  containing  boiM,  uch  1  ft.  mpun  witUn, 

with  ta  opening  in  tnmt  7  In.  wide  uidTin.  hi^  the  top  being  anhtdt 

w  that  tbe  iidetor the  caning  an  only  Bin.  Ugh. 
4M.obb]rto  Hr.  Pntt's  boue.  44,  Hd  kitchen. 

46,  LMng-nom. 

48,  Oran,  opening  to  47. 

47,  Bnwhoim,  bakflhoow,  and  ■cnU«i7,  contaudnf  •  eoppa  far  Imw- 
big,  tnotbar  for  the  durj  ntenula,  and  a  tUrdlor  wuhJufbeiidM  the 
oren  ilnady  meDtiaMd. 

48,  Daily.  The  milk  dithea  are  of  wbiu  eutbenwara  ；  zinc  having 
IweD  trieil,  but  having  been  found  not  to  throw  np  the  cream  eo  apeedily 
and  e^tively  aa  had  be«n  promised*  One  zinc  diib,  with  hindle*, 
ia  used  for  clotted  creanii  which  i，  repilarlj  made  during  tbe  whole  of 
the  fruit  BeasoD,  and  occasioDiJIy  for  dinner  parties,  foi  presorred 
Urts,  etc.  We  obserred  here  bidbII  tin  caaea  for  Bending  egga  aad 
bnttor  to  town.  The  butter,  wrapped  in  laives,  or  a  butter  cloth  ii 
placed  in  tbe  bottom  of  a  tin  box  ■boat  a  foot  ■quan,  so  u  to  fill  ths 
Imx  eompletalr  ；  ud  another  tin  box  fa  ^ued  om  It,  tlw  inner  box 
mtiag  on  k  rebtte,  to  prmnt  ita  Gnubing  ths  bnttar  Mow  it.  In 
tioM  Utter  boT,  tbt  eggi  ire  puksd  in  bnn,  aftai  which  A*  com  of 
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the  outer  one  is  put  on,  and  the  whole  may  then  be  sent  to  any  dis- 
tance by  coach.   The  dairy  is  Bopplied  with  water  from  a  pump  in 
the  scullery  ；  the  water  being  conveniently  distributed  in  both  places 
by  open  tubes  and  pipes. 
49,  Coachman's  living-room. 

60,  Coachman's  kitchen,  and  stairs  to  two  bedrooms  oyer. 

51,  Court  for  enclosing  tbe  coachman's  children. 

52,  Lobby  to  the  dairy.   53,  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pnat'8  brew-house. 
54,  Cellar.  55，  Chicken-yard. 

66,  Farmer's  yard. 

57t  A  gravelled  court  separating  the  coach-yard,  69,  from  the  sUble- 
yard,  56. 

68,  Place  for  slangbtering  in.  59,  Stable-yard. 

60,  Shed  for  compost,  and  various  other  garden  materials  ；  such  as  a  tab 
for  liquid  manure,  in  which  it  ferments  and  forms  a  scum  on  the  top, 
whiJe  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  below  by  a  faucet  with  a  screw  spigot, 
Bttch  as  is  common  in  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  of  the  north,  which 
admits  the  water  to  come  oat  through  the  under  fide  of  the  &acet 
Here  are  also  kept  paint  pots,  oil  cans,  boxes,  baskets,  and  a  varied 
of  other  matters.  The  whole  of  this  shed  is  kept  warm  by  the  heat 
which  escapes  from  the  fire-place  in  61,  and  from  the  back  of  the 
orchidaceous  house,  4. 

61,  Fire*place  and  boiler  for  heating  the  orchidaceooB  house. 
62|  Place  for  arranging  garden  pots. 

68,  Shed,  with  roof  of  patent  slates,  which  Womes  a  cheap  mode  of  roof- 
ing in  consequence  of  requiring  bo  few  rafters,  amply  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  kept  warm  in  the  winter  time  by  the  heat  proceeding  from 
the  boilers  at  61  and  64.  This  shed  contains  a  potting-bench,  cistern 
of  water,  and  compartments  for  mould  ；  and,  being  lofty,  it  contains 
in  tbe  upper  part  two  apartmeDts  enclosed  by  wirework,  for  curiouB 
foreign  pigeons  or  other  birds.  On  tbe  ground  are  set,  during  the 
winter  season,  the  large  agaves  and  other  succulent  plants  which  axe 
then  in  a  dormant  state,  and  which *are  kept  in  the  open  garden  during 
summer.  On  the  wiiole,  this  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  workiDg- 
shed  ；  being  central  to  the  bouses  3,  4,  5，  and  6  ；  being*  kept  comfort- 
ably warm  by  the  boilers  ；  being  well  lighted  from  tbe  roof;  and 
having  the  two  windows  indicated  at  62,  before  which  is  the  potting 
bench. 


APPENDIX. 

64)  F!n*plae«  to  the  eautrMarj  and  euDsUiaJwiiM. 
pigMm-bmiWi  which  ii  plaeed  vnt  ft 


[IV  *.  Tfcwtw  ft.  'nun  Tflfcl 

66,  Ribbit-boDM  coDtainiog  twenty -one Imtchei) sich of  whicbia acnbic 
box  of  20  in.  on  the  lide.  Each  box  ii  in  two  diviaions,  an  eating.place 
and  k  ■leepiog-place  ；  the  aleepiog-placs  i,  8  in.  wide,  and  ia  entered 
by  an  opening  in  the  back  put  of  the  partition.  Both  divisioDB  Imtq 
an  outer  door  id  front  ；  tnd,  in  order  that  the  door  j>f  the  sleeping- 
place  msj  not  ba  opened  by  any  ■trangeT,  it  i,  faatened  by  u  iron  pin, 
which  eumot  be  Man  or  tonohed  till  the  don  of  the  mting-ptufl  'm 
opaoed.  Hr.  Pratt  ptistsd  tbia  out  to  di  u  in  improvement  in  lh» 
eoutruction  of  nUiuhnlcliM^  wall  dwerrAiff  of  imiutioa  wberewr 
tbue  ia  1117  ohanca  cS  boji  or  idle  pvnoiM  (Sttldg  into  the  rabbit- 
hoaww  TIm  nblnti  tre  fed  on  garden  vefeUtlu  sod  bmu  baihy, 
oatmsali  and  bqr,  nukiag  freqnaut  tiaagn  ；  the  Tegatebki  being 
S«dwrad  thrM  or  fbar  d>j0  befora  being  nwd,  ui  bid  in  k  bmp  to 
mnaX,  In  «d«r  to  deprive  tbam  of  a  portion  of  their  moiititn.  Stlt  is 
abo  giTen  oeonooallj  with  tiw  brtn.  CktnUnsui  ud  fraqnont 
chug*  of  iood,  hm  now,  ks  five  yw,  kept  tbi  nbbito  In  coutut 
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health.  It  ought  never  to  be  fargotten*  that  attention  to  the  abore 
ruleSf  in  partially  drying  green  snccnlent  vegetables*  ia  esaentiftl  to 
the  thriving  of  rabbits  kept  in  hatches  ；  and,  hence*  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  instead  of  fresh  yegetablee,  they  are  fed  with 
clover  hay.  One  of  the  kinds  of  rabbit  bred  at  Afr.  Hamson'B  u  the 
hare  rabbit,  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agrieuliurej  {  7355，  the 
flesh  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  in  quantity  and  flayonr. 
Mr.  PratAiaB  fed  rabbits  here,  which,  when  killed*  weighed  11  Ibe. 
We  can  testify  to  their  excelleDce  when  cooked. 
67,  Coach-hou8e»  with  stain  to  faay-loft.  68^  Stable. 

69,  Mill-house,  containing  milk  for  braising  corn  for  poultry,  a  portablt 
flour  mill,  a  lathe,  and  griDding-machine  for  Bbarpening  garden  instni- 
menta  and  umilar  artieleB.  In  the  Angel  Inn  in  Oxford,  some  yean 
ago,  a  lathe  of  thu  sort  was  used  for  cleaning'  shoee*  the  bnuhes  being 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheelt  and  the  shoes  aj^lied  to  them, 
while  the  wheel  was  turned  round  by  a  tread  lever,  or  treadle. 

70,  RooUhouse,  containing  bins  for  keeping  different  kindi  of  potatoesi 
carrots,  pannips,  Jerusalem  artichokesy  beets,  and  yellow,  French,  and 
white  turnips,  with  shelvefl  for  onioiu  ；  and  a  loft  oyer,  which  ia  used 
BB  a  fruit  room.  The  fruit  ia  kept  partly  on  shelves,  and  partly  oo  cop- 
board  trajs. 

71,  Store  place  for  beer  or  ale,  which  la  brewed  by  Mr.  Pratt  for  the  use 
of  the  family  in  London*  as  well  as  CheBbunt  ；  here  ia  alao  a  regular 
BtaircaM  to  the  frait-room. 

72f  HarneM-Toom,  properly  fitted  up  with  tvery  coDveniencef  tod  warmed 
by  a  stove. 

78,  A  lobby  or  court  to  a  door  which  opens  to  the  brook,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleariDg  out  an  excavation  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  channely  in 
order  to  intercept  mud,  and  thus  render  the  water  quite  clear  where  it 
passef  along  the  pleaBure-grouDd,  and  is  seen  from  the  library  win- 
dow and  the  ^nd  walk,  (Pig.  5^  p.  450.)  The  whole  of  any  mod 
which  may  collect  in  the  brook  may  be  wheeled  up  ft  plank  through 
this  door,  without  dirtying  the  walk. 

74  74,  The  brook. 

75,  Foot  entrance  to  Mr.  Pratt's  lumse,  the  coachmui'i  hoiue,  the  daiiy, 
etc 

70,  Carriage  entrance  to  the  itable-oourt,  garden  officMt  fium-yardy  etc 


78,  MtmtM  nfTlfrHliil  Inli  tii  mil  tilnrhii  nf  riniin.  iltHrllimiiil  nmnnj  Inrn 
and  dnrtc  ；  tmoof  which,  laig*  pbnU  of  tgm,  and  othtr  tockwMU 
io*!  tn  pltMd  iatb*  lammar  muod.  Tbapota  tudtubs  beinf  coi>> 
orated  bj  eoTCrinff  tben  wHh  tha  lAoaaa  fonning  tiw  ommm  of  rock, 
work.  Han  the  nmidrcnUr  (pace  rarronDded  by  rock  conUiM  4  coU 
iMtioncrf  UiniAkjui  rhododendnosi  otc^  inpota,  many  of  tbem  wnA- 
ling!  which  htn  not  jet  flomrad. 

79  79,  Amnican  ahnibbei;.  coaiuting  chiefly  of  rhododendnmi,  ualeM 
mkgnoUu,  «te^  gnmiof  in  pnt  with  kept  moiM     the  bnoL 


eu  berbieeoiM  pltnts.  In  Um  centra  ol  tha  circle  t  imxiKKiM  Una 
nn  on  a  bdd  pedaMl. 
61,  Two  NiDleirelM  tat  daUiu  ；  tba  rarmnBdlnf  flompntuwDti  eon- 
Uoinia  odIeetioD  of  nam. 


83;  Gwdm  of  floriit'-  fbwsn. 

88  88,  Gwdea  of  berbaoaout  pluils,  chiefly  uidiuIb.  Tbs  walb  in  ill 


[Fit.  K.  BM>Hiln(rUall«Ha*ITM,am  ibinul.] 

thew  gardana  an  edged  with  date.  Tbe  bed  8St  ctmtaini  a  eollMtion 
。r  choiu  ,Undud  nwei.   84,  Dahliaa. 
85,  Double  Mcsntof  the  atepa  to  a  maond  forawdof  the  mth  removed 


latdittMmHtelHtfUuptthtothB  iChfawwtan9b;aDddMstopBa« 
orauMVted  with  Cbimw  nam,  thm  ifitding  &  note  of  pnpuatioB 
for  Um  CtuiwM  Umple.  Tbe  ooter  jldM  d  the  ttep*  m  fi»imd  of 
PKjkwork,  and  bttmen  tbs  two  lUin  ia  »  padeMal  wHk  CUmm  or- 

80,  Tbt  QuDSfe  temple,  on  tb«Mfbwtp«rtx>f  tbtinooDt  fonnad  of  tbe 
•tilUken  from  the  axetmtSoa  mht  oooitltDtiDf  tbe  pond.  Tho'iaw 
from  the  tntwiorof  tUitempIo  iitbown  ID  Fif.  ft  p.  471. 

sr.  Rtutic  itapa  dNcendinf  from  tbe  ChineM  temple  to  tha  walk  vUoh 
bordora  tbe  pood.  66^  Tht  prnd. 

80,  tw^  witbsbeeUiiDD  roof  iupport«d  bj  iron  loda.  Thbrtnic- 
tnra  m*j  bo  tern  in  tbe  view  Fig.  10. 

90  90,  MiMM  of  e，ergreeiw  and  deciduoua  trees  tai  iIuiiIm. 

91,  Grotto,  made  lat«  laat  jear,  not  yet  completed.  It  wu  formerly  an 
outer  ice-boiue,  bat  it  fuM  u  uicb.  Tha  antnnc*  ia  suTrouuM  by 
rockwork,  snd  tbe  interior  in  tbe  f。nn  of  a  hoTMsboe,  furoiabed  with 
K  inwdM  bancbu  k aekt  0*er  thUgiotu,  wannnbraUa teiU,u 


[fV  II.  Ormu,  wkk  CotnfcTM  —.1 

aUp  ofpMtod  Cor  eomport,  ftnd  nriou  other  mttoriala  nqnUtafor 
the  gurdan  lad  hno-yud;  comoranicttiiig  with  Um  bam-gKHmd  tj 
tha  door  94,  with  the  bimTaidlqrtlM  gal*  Shud  with  t)Mbniib]r 
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H  Door  ftaorths  bnaa-pomi  to  lha  idip  btUndl 
96t  Gate  fiom  ths  olip  to  thk  bruTaiid, 
90,  Agatafromlboilip  tothtfiaMKtfUubim. 
97，  GnMSaU,  Amiiivpirtof  tba  bim. 

Fl(.  U^inpu  476^  477,  ki  a  nrtieal  profilo  oftbe  gaidani  and  ptaa. 

■nro-groond,  with  the  bnniw^  ud  a  'en 냈  pottioD  Of  tbe  hnn.  Thii 

vlewthnra:— 

1,  ThebooN.  3,  The  dbmMtic  offices  tndTud.  3,TiiiBi7  inaioull 
puden. 

^  Back  vntniica  to  tbe  dontMtic  officM^  and  tho  gmallai  kitchaivfuden* 
On  oiusid«ofthii  walk  ii  plmc«d  ona  et  FoUu's  poiUUl  iM-bosM. 

6t  Tbe  Kuller  kitcben-gardan. 

6,  Broad  border  for  [uta  ；  uid  in  iriiioh  tbm  il  •  coU^  ibr  pntooU 
iiVVOgeUblea  during  winter. 

7,  Boondaiy  planutioa. 

8,  Anjrnlw  brick  waU,for  theattie  of  having  diSbraot  a«|wcts  for  tba  fivit 
tisM  wbicb  m  tniiwd  *guDM  it  ；  u>d  for  atmnftli,  Maf  oeif  on* 
brick  in  tUckuH  for  Iwaening  the  tzptBM. 

9^  PoDd  inlbe  hrgMt  kitebra-gaidan,  anppUsd  froBTtha  taMlcbjr  pipM 

with  wMta  ^petotba  pdndon  Um  hwiu 
1(X  KHwrt  phmtetUoL 
11.  OichMg  md  boandMy  ybntrttai. 


e»Hwdli»l.ifg»»inwiiw<»WnM|:i 


KCorendint;  <tfiriikli«fiewhdwinilDr«.l%  Inftontdfthk 
■nttbmltft  nilban;  tiM of       diiiwDdoiM,-whiA  wtf  tw»> 
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planted  by  Mr.  Harrison  when  it  waa  upwards  of  80  years  of  age. 
The  instruments  with  which  a  number  of  krge  plaDts,  particularly 
shrube,  were  transplanted  under  Mr.  Harrison's  directions,  when  the 
grounds  were  beiog  altered  and  enlarged,  were  described  for  us  by 
Mr.  Pratt  (Seb  Oarderufr*s  Magazine^  vol.  xi.  p.  134)  Mr.  Pratt 
kept  for  many  years  Issge  plants  which  bad  suffered  from  many  causes, 
or  which  were  not  immediately  wanted,  in  what  he  called  ail  hospital 
for  these  purposes. 

13,  A  flower-g^arden,  in  which  for  several  years  a  】ajrge  Araucirta  brasi- 
liensis  stood  out  in  the  centre  bed  ；  but  it  i^as  killed  to  die  ground  in 
the  winter  of  1887-8 

14)  The  rustic  covered  seat,  shown  in  Fig.  14，  in  p.  479，  and  of  which 
Pig  15i  IB  an  elevation  of  the' back  ；-  ahowiug  the  manner  in  which  the 
barked  poles  are  arranged. 

15,  Basin  of  water  for  aquatics. 

16,  Rustic  building,  of  which  a  view  ie  shown  in  Pig.  16：  la  the  inte- 
rior  is  an  alto-relievo  of  statovy  marble»  representing  a  female  over  a 
funeral  vase,  samunded  by  a  sort  of  broad  frame  of  corals,  cornua  Am- 
monis,  and  large  mineral  specimeDs  of  different  kinds. 

17,  Groups  of  roees,  dahlias,  and  other  ornamental  flowers. 

18,  Two  semicircular  beds*  of  rosea. 

19,  A  covered  double  seat,-  one  half  looking  towards  the  foieSf  aod  the 
other  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  latter  are  kept  the  instruraenta 
for  playing  at  what  is  called  lawn  billiards,  which  ia  said  to  be  a  game 
intermediate  between  bowls  and  common  billiards.  This  game  is  lit- 
tle kaown,  but  materials  for  playing  at  it  are  sold  by  Memn.  Cato 
&,  Soiv  wire-workers,  Holborn  Hill«  London,  who  send  out  with  them 
the  following  printed  rules : ― 

"  This  game,'  which  difien  from  all  othen,  should  be  plajed  on  a 
lawn  about  12  yards  square  ；-  the  socket  with  the  ling  being  fixed  in 
the  centre  by  a  block  of  wood  filed  into  the  earth.  It  may  be  played 
by  two  or  four  peraoDs,  either  separately*  or  u  partnens  each  player 
having  a  ball  with  a  cue  pointod  to  coirespond.  Care  muBt  be  taken 
to  fix  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  cue  close  to  the  ball  before  Btriking." 

20,  The  pond.  On  the  marglli  of  whichf  at  k,ia  the  boat-honae  seen  in 
Fig.  17,  in  p.  488. 

21|  DeBcendiDg  steps  through  eTergreetw  ；  from  which  u  seea  tile  diiUnt 
view  of  the  home  and  th*  tent*  m  in  Fig.  10^  in  p.  479； 
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22,  DaUis  plutitiai. 

23,  Chineae  temple  from  tlia  interior  of  which  i'  obtained  the  view  shorn 
in  Pig.  9；  in  p.  471.  Behind  lU  tomple,  t  liule  lo  one  aids,  in  tho 
gn)Uoriiown«t91iDtliepkii,Fig.6>fnp.462|WSi  aod  alw  in  tbs 
Tiew,  Fig.  11,  in  p.  471. 

24,  The  Bitaation  of  tho  tent  ahmra  in  Fig.  10. 

25,  The  diOerent  flower  tnd  ■hnib  gatdow  daacribod  Id  detail  in  the  pkm 
riff.  6,  p.  462,' 483. 

26,  The  boUhooMB,  pitOt  fivDe^  fum  bnildiDS*)  4k,  showti  in  Fig.  6. 

27,  6  raw  fields,  forming  part  of  Uw  (am. 

23,  Point  from  which  the  view  of  tbo  bot-honws,  Tig.  8t  in  p.  466,  is 
taken;  and  alM,  taming  nniDd,  the  view  of  tbe  houiOi  Fig.  18,  inf>49 & 

30,  Secret  eatrancfl  tothagnnnda.  90,  Priacipal  entnncs  to  tlw  bouw. 

31 1  Entrance  to  the  sUble-caurt  And  farmyard. 
Remarkt. ― In  pMoting  out  tbo  priueipal  aonrua  of  the  profaaMoaal 

imtractioot  which  ■  yomg  gtrdener  ma/  derive  from  eumioiog;  tbia 

^aco,  we  aball  fint  dinct  sttontion  to  Uw  garden  MraetaKs,  Tbeao, 


whether  of  tbe  ornameDUl  or  dmAiI  kind,  m  executed  •ubstantially, 
nod  with  gnu  can  and  OMtnaM;  while  tbe  farm  bnildinga,  being 
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[Fit-  ，'.  Ebnllpa  «ritolut.] 


diiefly  of  wood  akow  how  ynit  an  «unt  of  Mcommodation  mj  be 
flbuiiwd  witbont  i^laritjr  of  plu,  and  witboat  iBCDning  much  eqwiiw. 
A  good  umtiN  for  tb*  yoaag  itaigaBt  would  1»  to  diitrilniM  tin 
nma  aeeommodatioiv  properly  eliMsd,  aloiv  the  udM  of  >  ifUM  or 
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squares,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  or  polygon,  and  either 
detached  from,  or  connected  with,  the  horticultural  buildings. 

The  manner  in  which  the  working-sheds  are  heated  by  the  waste  heat 
from  the  farnacest  in  coimequence  of  which,  in  severe  weather,  much 
more  work  will  be  done  in  them,  and  in  a  better  maimer,  and  in  which 
they  are  lighted,  so  as  to  serve  for  protecting  certain  kinds  of  plants 
during  winter,  is  worthy  of  imitation  ；  as  is  the  mode  of  heating  bo 
many  dififerent  houses  from  only  three  boilers.  In  no  garden  structures 
have  we  seen  a  more  jadicious  use  of  the  Penryhn  slate  ；  paths,  edgings, 
shelves,  ciBterna,  boxes  for  plants,  copings,  kerbs,  partitioDs,  and  sub- 
8titQtes  for  dwarf  walls,  being  all  made  of  it  The  order  and  neatness 
with  which  all  the  different  tools,  utensils,  &c.,  are  kept  in  the  horticnl- 
txural  and  farm  buildings,  are  most  ezemplaiy,  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  business. 

In  the  farm  buildings,  the  fittings  up  of  the  poultry-houses,  the  rabbit- 
house,  and  the  dairy  and  dairy  scullery,  well  deserve  attention  ；  and  also 
the  arrangement  for  fermenting  the  food  of  the  pigs  in  under-ground  cis- 
terne,  not  too  warm  for  Bummer,  nor  so  cold  as  to  check  fermentation  in 
winter.  The  manure  of  the  horses,  of  the  cows,  of  the  pigBt  of  the  rabbits, 
of  the  pigeons,  and  of  the  poultry,  is  kept  in  separate  pits,  that  it  may 
be  used,  if  desirable,  in  making  up  different  composts. 

There  are  three  liquid-manui^  tanks,* in  which  the  liquid  matter,  which 
in  most  farmyards  is  wasted,  is  fermented,  and  afterwards  mixed  up  with 
soil  for  use  in  the  kitchen-garden,  or  used  in  forming  compoBts  for  particu- 
lar  plants.  The  liquid-manure  from  the  stables  is  kept  apart  from  that 
from  the  cow-house  ；'  and  the  general  drain  ings  of  the  yard,  and  of  the 
frame*ground  in  the  kitchen-garden,,  are  fermented  by  tbemselves.  The 
liquid  manure  with  which  Mr.  Pratt  waters  his  plants  is  formed  chiefly  of 
the  sweepings  of  the  pigeon,  rabbit,  and  cow  bouses,  with  lime  ；  and  is 
kept  in  a  cask  in  a  close  shed,  (60  in  the  plan  Fig.  6,  in  p.  46%  463,)  so 
that  the  temperature  admits  of  its  fermenting  in  winter,  as  well  aa  in 
summer :  a  thick  scum  rises  to  the  top  of  the  cask^  and  tfae  liquid  is  drawn 
out  from  the  bottom  as  dear  as  old  ale.  The  plants  which  Mr.  Pratt  wa- 
ters with  this  liquid  are  chiefly  those  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  the  Daitiraf 
Brugmansia,  and  other  sofUwooded  tree  plants  which,  like  these,  are  cut 
in  every  year,  and  appear  to  profit  by  tho  Btimulating  effect  of  this  manare. 
He  gi?eB  it  BlaOf  occasionallyt'  to^  yarioua  other  plants  whiek  appear  to 
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want  vigour  ；  but  has  not  yet  bad  sufficient  experience  of  its  efiects,  to 
give  a  list  of  plants  to  which  it  ought  to  be  applied. 

In  order  to  produce  ai  much  manure  aa  possible,  as  well  for  the  farm  as 
for  the  garden*  all  leaves,  haulm,  and  waste  vegetable  matters,  are  care- 
fully collected,  and  fermented  by  the  addition  of  fresh  Btable  doDg  ；  and 
heaps  ofdifibrent  kinds  of  soils,  procured  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, are  coDitantly  kept  in  the  slip  adjoining  the  frame-groundy  ready  for 
Ufa. 

The  grounds  being  nearly  level  are  readily  supplied  with  water  from 
tbepoodfl  and  from  the  brook  ；  and  there  are  concealed  wells,  commnnica^ 
ting  with  these  sources  by  pipes  from  the  brook,  in  different  paru  of  the 
gronndsy  and  more  especially  in  the  kitcben-garden,  from  which  the  plants 
can  be  abundantly  watered  in  the  growing  season  with  comparativelj 
little  labour  ；  there  being  tlx  diflforent  places,  including  the  ponds  and 
brook,  from  which  the  gardeneit  take  water,  aod  all  the  Btrawberriea  are 
planted  clofe  to  the  weUt  in  the  inner  and  outer  wailed  gardeiM. 

The  kitchen-gardenir  the  bot-houfes,  and  the  store-bousea  and  some 
other  structuret  can  be  locked  up  at  pleasure,  Mr.  Harrioon  and  Mr.  Pratt 
being  the  only  persons  having  complete  maBter  keys.  Part  of  the  outer 
kitchen-garden  i»  enclosed  with  an  open  iron  spike  fence,  5  ft.  6  in.  high, 
within  which  and  the  inner  walled  garden  are  the  Btrawberriea  and 
choicest  gooeeberries,  fign,  etc«,  and  these  encloAum  are  opened  only  by 
the  matter  keys.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  wall  and  best  fruit  is 
■ecnred  from  plunder. 

The  beantiei  of  this  place,  u  hti  been  already  mentioned,  depend 
chiefly  on  the  teste  and  judgment  displayed  in  laying  out  the  walks*  tod 
diitributing  the  trees  and  ahrabs  ；  though  the  choice  of  a  situation  for 
the  pond,  aod  the  mouDt  adjoining  it^  ie  also  a  matter  of  some  consequeDce. 

The  trees  and  shrobSf  being  comparttively  limited  in  number,  consist 
of  one  of  almost  every  kind  that  is  to  be  procured  in  British  nuraerieii 
ezclnsive  of  those  which  are  commoDr  or  not  considered  oroamentaL  In 
•electing  tbeee,  the  more  rare  kinds  have  been  procured,  and  planted  quite 
young;  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Pratt  having  found,  by  experience,  that 
the  pines  and  fin  should  be  planted  out  when  not  more  than  of  three  or 
four  yean'  growth.  When  the  plants  have  been  in  pots,  the  balls  should 
be  gently  broken  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  all  the  earth  washed  away 
from  the  root!  by  the  application  of  water.  The  plant  may  then  be  placed 


(HI  1 UU of  pnparad nnnld,  iiid  llw  rooti ■tratehad oat, uMto nditta 
fmntligphiit  baverydiraotioB,  and  aftonnida«ov«Md  with  monld. 

The  muMB  of  tnea  and  ，！ iraba  m  cbieflf  od  the  mottnt  near  the  kke, 
and  along  ibe  margin  which  ihuU  out  tbe  kitcheD-garden  ；  ud  in  Umm 
places  they  are  planted  in  the  girdanesque  nunnar,io  u  lopndiiM  ir- 
regular groapa  of  trees,  with  tauM，  of  evergreen  and  daciduotiB 
u  nadergrowth,  intenected  bj  glidei  of  turf.  They  utt  MUterad  over 
tbe geoeral  lurface  of  the  lawn,  sou  to  prodncfl  & continuklly  nryiiig 
e^ct,  as  viewed  from  the  walki  ；  and  m  u  to  diigulse  tbe  bouodary,  uid 
prevent  ibe  eye  from  seeing  from  ooe  esUemitf  of  Uw  fronndB  to  tbe 
other,  and  thua  aac'rtain  tbeir  extent  The  only  point!  at  which  tbo 
}4wn  ia  SMD  directly  acrou  from  the  drewing-roooi  windov  ara  in  the 
direction  of  I  uid  m.  Fig.  13,  in  p.  476|  477  ；  but.  tbraogh  bbew  open* 
ingi,  the  graai  field  befond  tppean  uniud  witli  tbe  lawn  ；  ao  that  Uta 
sztent  tbm  givm  to  the  views  from  tbo  drawing-room  windows  i,  of  tlw 
gruUit  aaiisUiics  to  tha  cbaraclar  of  the  plocoi  with  refenoee  to  exteot. 
Fnai  mty  other  ptrt  of  Um  fTOODdii  the  viewi  team  tlw  lawn  ve  in- 
lanapled  bjr  mom  tree,  b。al^  or  olgact  which  codomIi  Iht  bonnduj  ；  at. 
If  tbe  boonduy  iaasenoDoiM  aidOiU  in  puaini  altmg  Uw  walk  from  16 
lifVUaH,  tbm  ii  tmpte  tpua  on  tbe  lawn  ridt  to  teep  up  tlw  Um 
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In  many  situations,  this  walk,  as  seen  on  paper,  would  be  conBidered 
to  be  too  near  the  boundary  ；  but  in  tlie  grounds  the  narrow  plantation 
from  22  to  18  is  of  evergreens,  chiefly  hollies,  which  already  partially 
abut  out  all  Tiew  of  tbe  bouadary  or  the  field,  and  which  are  ultimately 
intended  to  spread  their  upper  branches  over  the  walk,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
chajracter  of  shade  and  gloom,  different  from  any  other  in  these  gronnds. 

In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  boundary  between 
a  lawn  and  the  park  or  field  beyond  should  not  be  such  as  to  cut  the  land- 
scape, aa  it  weroi  in  two  ；  and  another  rule  is,  that  the  walks  skouM 
never  be  so  near  this  fencei  or  should  not  be  so  conducted  when  near  it, 
as  to  admit  of  tbe  tpectator  looking  directly  across.  Indeed,  in  sceoery, 
no  rule  is  generally  more  applicable  than  this,  viz.  that  all  straight  linefl* 
whether  fences,  roads,  canalB,  or  river%  and  all  regular  Bymmetrical  ob- 
jects, such  as  buildings^  should  be  loojced  at  obliquely.  Applying  this 
rale,  therefore,  to  the  scenery  between  the  walk  and  the  fencei  from  18 
to  16,  we  should  say  that  either  tbe  direction  of  the  walk  ought  to  be  al- 
tered, 60  as  to  remove  it  further  from  the  boundary,  or  the  boundaiy  ex- 
tended further  into  the  field  ；  and  instead  of  toeing  bordered  by  a  hedge- 
like  fringe  of  shrubs,  it  should  only  be  broken  here  and  there  by  oeea- 
sional  buahee  and  trees,  connected  and  barmoDizidg  in  position  with 
other  trees  beyond  the  fence.  If  it  were  desirable  to  avoid  altering  the 
boundary,  then  we  should  recommend  continuing  tbe  walk  which  com- 
mences at  d  near  19,  by  n  and  o  o,U}p  oear  IjS.  If  there  were  nothing 
to  see  or  be  seen  beyond  tbe  boundary,  then,  unless  the  boundary  fence 
were  a  coDBervatiye  wall,  that  ib,  a  wall  covered  with  htlf-hardy  orna- 
mental plants,  we  should  still  prefer  changing  the  direction  of  the  walk, 
so  as  to  take  away  from  the  monotonous  appearance  of  continuallj  skirt- 
ing the  boundary.  In  every  place,  however  smaU,  there  ought  to  be 
some  part  left  which  the  visiter  haa  not  seen,  and  which  may  lea^e  the 
impression  or  his  mind,  that,  however  much  he  has  been  shown*  lie  has 
not  seen  every  thing.  We  make  these  obaervations  with  gretX  deference 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  and  shown  much  practical  taste  ^nd  good  sense  both  in  tiiat 
Art  and  in  architecture* 

It  is  however*  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Harrison  accords  with  our  gene- 
ral view  of  the  subject,  but "  defends  the  walk  in  question  as  an  excep- 
tion founded  on  his  objects  in  making  it  ；  which  were,  Ist,  to  have  a 


mlk  dMnntfrMDi^ottsT  in  ths  garden  ；  •iid2di  a  walk  slwltmdftom 
the  wiDlftr  aootlwrly  galMi  and  omuwDlad  bj  tbe  bkwm  of  tha  luuw 
timii  tt  th«t  MuoD.  It  ia,  tlrarafoie,  so  slightly  cumd  u  merely  to 
anid  a  ttnight  line  ；  mi  parmita  ui  extant  of  lengtit  not  found  in  «dj 
other  part  to  be  teen  on  dwcwding  tha  elentioo  tt  tka  eut  and,  or  on 
emerging  Awn  wood  at  tba  WMt  «Dd<  when,  when  Uw  improTementi 
ccHUMCtod  with  it  ara  GniBhad,  it  will  anWr  m  dwM  pUnUtloiii  the  wtik 
gMog  roand  tX  Um  bsck  of  ths  building  in  th&t  corner.  The  fence  would 
hm  been  snUiely  ezclnded  from  either  near  or  diaUnt  view,  and  th« 
9J9  curied  bo  u  not  to  catch  »  *iew  of  the  grounda  of  the  field  nearei 
than  one  hundred  ytid*  ot  more  at  tlie  lewt,  if  the  Itonutiniuea  bad  not 
mfind  aa  avnnlj  in  1837-38  ；  but  these  will,  bj  next  year,  tnd  by 
tnet  klru4j  pUnWd  along  the  bordar,  and  oUmti  to  ba  pkntsd  irr^- 
larlji  It  iotsmlK  in  tlw  field  nnr  the  foaea,  in  •  gnat  Beamn,  Mr. 


of  ittU  httm  appsanneei  wQl,  be  thinka,  pnm. ~ W.  B." 

Tte  tnea  rad  duidM  on  th»  iKwa  aro  «linMUlhBi|WMd  in  tlw  swdcik 
wqne  mainwr  ；  tint  ia,  n  tint  «aeh  indlvidul  plant  m%j  aarame  ita 
Mtnnl  shipe  and  hsUt  afgnvtb.  *nw  mawaa  ara  riao  chiefly  plsntsd 
in  tha  Mua  i 당 k  ；  ud,  u  tbe  tnea  and  ahniba  »dT«iie«  in  crowtb,  tbej 
vneatlatortUnoadoat;  m  thit  ndi  indlndnri.  U  Mptntad  finn  tte 
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masf  to  which  it  belong!,  and  considered  by  itself  alone,  shall  be  a 
faandeome  plant.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  produce  as  much  variety 
as  poeiible»  the  picturesque  style  of  planting,  in  which  trees  and  abrnbt 
are  so  closely  grouped  together  as  partially  to  injure  each  other's  growth, 
occasionally  occurs,  for  the  sake  of  prodacing'  variety.  With  the  exeep- 
tion  of  the  pinea  and  firs,  the  other  treea  have  been  selected  more  for 
their  picturesque  effect  and  variety  of  foliag6«  than  for  their  botanical 
interest  Among  theae  are  the  Scotch  pine  for  ita  darkness  ；  the 
P6puliu  anguliU  for  its  large  leaves,  and  for  ita  property  of  preseiring 
theie  till  destroyed  by  severe  frost,  long  before  which  all  the  other 
poplars  have  become  naked;  the  A'cer  macrophylluni«  for  its  large 
leaves  ；  the  Montpelier  map】e»  for  its  tmall  ones  ；  the  Negundo /raxioi- 
fbliuiDy  for  itB  green*barked  shootB  ；  the  American  oaks,  for  the  «'11표0】1있" 
variety  in  form  and  colour  of  their  foliage  ；  the  catalpa,  for  its  broad  rieh 
yellowish  】ea?es»  and  its  showy  blossomi,  which  appear  late  in  the 
Maion  ；  the  decidaoat  cypress  ；  the  bonduct  or  Keotacky  cofiee  tree  ； 
the  cut-leaved  alder  ；  the  tulip  tree  ；  the  purple  beech  ；  the  purple 
luLzel  ；  the  Oriental  plane,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  Bpecimem  ； 
the  variegated  8yeamor6«  and  other  variegated  trees  and  shrabs,  which 
are  always  wo  beautiful  in  spring  ；  those  thorns  and  crabs  which  are 
beautiful  or  remarkable  for  their  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  for  their 
fruit  in  autumn  ；  the  Nepal  sorbufl,  bo  interesting  for  its  large  woolly 
leaves,  which  die  off  of  a  fine  straw  colour  ；  the  magDolias  ；  the  rhodo- 
dendroDB  ；  the  heaths  ；  the  brooms  ；  and  the  double-blossomed  furze  ； 
besides  yarioui  striking  or  popular  plants,  such  as  the  variegated  boll  tea, 
the  scarlet  arbutus,  ete.  Among  the  detached  trees  and  small  groups, 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  a  single  bush  or  tree  that  a  general 
observer  will  not  find  noticeable  for  something  in  its  foliage*  general 
form,  flowen,  or  fruit  The  Magndlia  grandifl6n  var.  ezoni^Dsis  flowen 
freely  as  a  standard  without  any  protection,  and  was  not  even  injured 
by  the  winter  of  1837-8  ；  nor  was  A'rbutus  procera,  also  unprotected. 
A  number  of  the  more  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  each  as  Arauc&ria  bnsi* 
li^Dsifly  which  had  stood  out  eight  yeaFB*  A.  Canninghdimu,  Pinm  iusignis, 
P.  paldstris,  P.  Girardidno,  P,  eanari^nsis,  etc.  were  killed  during  the 
winter  of  188-78  ；  and  a  number  of  others,  which  were  severely 
injured,  aro  now  recovering.  Mr.  Pratt,  the  head  gardener,  did  not 
iMgin  to  prone  the  tnea  which  were  iiquied  till  the  riling  of  the  np 
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showed  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  they  bad  received.  After  waiting 
till  the  middle  of  summert  it  was  found  that  the  laaristinuB,  sweet  bay, 
Chinese  priveti  and  various  other  shrubai  were  alive  to  the  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft ;  and,  after  the  dead  wood  was  cut  out,  the  plants  eoon 
became  covered  with  young  shoots  and  foliage. 

The  Walks  are  so  laid  out  and  planted  as  to  be  sheltered  or  bordered 
by  evergreens,  for  the  sake  of  their  lively  appearance  during  winter. 
They  ane  also  so  contrived  as  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  bydecidaoas  trees 
during  summer  ；  while  these  trees  being  naked  during  winter,  admit  the 
BUD  at  that  season  to  dry  the  ground.   The  walks  are  laid  out  in  diflbr- 
ent  diraetioDs,  in  order  that,  from  whatever  point  the  wind  may  blow,  at 
least  one  walk  will  be  sheltered  from  it  Tlie  greater  number  are  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south  ；  because  walks  in  that  dhrectkm  are  best 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  winlbr  seasoD,  which  is  the  period  of  the  year 
in  which  the  proprietor  chiefly  resides  here.  It  is  always  deairable*  in 
a  small  place,  that  all  the  walks  shovkl  be  concealed  from  the  wiodows, 
except  that  immediately  under  the  eye  ；  and  that,  in  walking  through 
the  grounds,  no  path  should  be  seen  except  the  one  walked  od,  and 
that  (except  in  the  cue  of  a  straight  avenue)  only  for  a  moderate  die- 
lance.  These  rules  (derived  from  the  principle  of  variety  and  intricacy) 
have  been  carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Harrison  ；  and  hence  the  walk 
from  atobf'in  the  plan  Fig.  13|  in  p.  476,  477,  is  concealed  by  raising 
the  turf  on  the  side  next  the  bouse  higher  than  on  the  opposite  side  ； 
while  that  from  c  tod  is  concealed  by  the  buslm  and  trees  at  e、  and 
more  especially  by  a  large  rhododendron  at  «8.  The  walk  f  g  h  ib 
concealed  from  the  walk  t  ；  partly  by  a  swell  in  the  surface  of  the  turf 
on  the  side  next  t,  bat  chiefly  by  the  bushes  which  are  scattered  along  its 
margiu.  At  g,  there  is  a  clump  which  prevents  any  one  on  the  walk  t 
from  seeing  the  line  g  f;  and  any  one  on  the  walk  g  f  from  seeing  the 
line  u   In  walking  along  from  /  to  A*  it  is  clear  that  the  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  left  hand  will  always  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing  the  walk  to  any 
great  distance.   All  the  other  walks  through  the  lawn  are  concealed  in 
a  similar  maimer  ；  so  that  a  person  walking  in  the  grounds  seTer  sees 
any  other  walk  than  that  which  Ijea  immediately  before  him  ；  and,  there- 
forei  in  looking  across  the  lawn,  he  never  can  discover  the  extent  either 
of  what  he  has  seen,  or  of  what  he  has  yet  to  see.   To  form  a  great  num- 
ber of  walka  of  this  sort,  and  lead  the  spectator  over  tbem  without 


ahoirin;  Mni  mace  thinone  walkat  atinwilitittakiiignn^  at  dwMBe 


tbete  viawi  dm"  iHknat,  coutHnM  tlw  gnnd  Mcret  of  making  a 
null  pbee  took  lugv. 

The  wklka  are  filled  to  (be  brim  wHh  gravtl,  kept  firmlj  rolled,  and 
their  gnu  margin*  tn  clipti  bnt  mnr  out  ；  b«e«ue  the  gnvsl,  boii^ 
■ImoBt  u  high  a*  the  turf,  the  latter  cut  never  sink  dowiia  and  awsU  out 
onr  tbe  former.   Tfaia  it  ioTsriablf  does  when  the  turf  is  a  few  iaebw 


hid  projected  wu  orig inilJy,  no  doubt,  ulopted  tm\j  u  a  Kimd;  for 
the  evil,  thougfa  it  ii  now  Brnmeoualf  practiied  bj  gudanera  u  an  eri- 
denu  of  eatfl  &nd  good  keeping.  Ab  mnch  of  the  betntj  of  tbe  walk 
depends  upon  the  beauty  of  ita  bonodar;,  tbe  feeling  tliat  this  boonduy 
u  likely  to  be  dirtnilMd  mtjr  thutbe  4klk  ia  cbued,  or  the  k^joimng 
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itself,  and  from  the  adjoining  groundst  to  a  point,  or  rather  a  line, 
which  is  in  itself  of  little  coD8eqaeiice»  but  which*  by  the  paring,  is 
obtruded  on  the  eye,  bo  as  to  destroy  all  allnsion  to  stability.  We  are 
displeased  with  the  paring  of  the  edges,  because  it  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  walks  are  not  finished,  or  that  they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  this 
way  from  time  to  time  ；  and  nothing,  either  in  grounds  or  in  buildings, 
IB  more  unsatisfactory  than  an  apparent  want  of  stability  or  fixedness. 
It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  fixed  and  immoveable,  as  it 
Ib  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  increase  in  growth  ；  and*  hence,  any  operation, 
such  as  clipping,  which  seems  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  one,  is  as  un- 
Batiflfactory  to  the  eye  as  paring,  which  seems  to  derange  the  fixed  state 
of  the  other.  Would  that  we  could  impress  thia  on  the  minds  of  all 
gardeners  and  their  employers  ！ 

The  Pond  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  so  arranged  as  with  the  assistance 
of  the  island  to  prevent  the  whole  of  it,  and  consequently  its  limited 
extent,  from  being  seen  from  any  one  point  in  the  gaiden.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  walk  only  goes  along  one  side,  there  being*  but  one  point  on  the 
western  side,  viz :  where  the  iron  seats  are  close  to  the  agaves,  from 
which  any  part  of  the  pond  can  be  Been.  The  pond  is  bo  situated  as  to 
form  the  main  feature  in  the  right-hand  view  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  as  shown  in  Fig,  8»  in  p.  417  y  the  wooded  island,  (which  is 
shown  rather  too  much  in  the  middle  in  the  plan,  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
in  reality,)  disguising  the  boundary  from  that  and  every  other  point  of 
view.  The  bank  of  the  pond  on  one  side  is  rocky,  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular ；  while  on  the  other  it  Lb  sloping,  and  paitly*coyered  with  Bhniba 
At  k  in  Fig.  13»  in  p.  477,  there  is  a  boat-house»  on  the  top  of  which  are 
Beveral  large  agaves^  the  common,  the  variegated,  and  Agkwe  plicitilis  ； 
the  tubs  containing  which  are  so  diBguised  by  rockwork,  as  to  create  an 
allusion  to  the  appearance  of  these  plants  in  their  native  habitais.  The 
appearance  of  these  agaves,  and  also  of  a  large  craasula*  is  indicated  in 
a  view  of  the  boat-houset  Fig.  17,  in  p.  483  ；  and  it  is  only  from  a  seat 
among  these  agaves  that  any  part  of  the  pond  can  be  seen  from  this  side 
of  it*  Had  a  walk  been  conducted  completely  nmnd  the  pond,  and  near 
its  margin,  the  charm  of  partial  concealment  would  have  been  endrely 
】oet.  The  high  banks  have  been  formed  with  earth  taken  out  of  the  pond* 
itnd  these  have  given  occasion  to  a  considerable  v&riety  in  the  inclination, 
as  well  as  in  the  directioD*  of  the  walks.  The  banks  are  planted  on  the 
'  62 
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same  principle  as  the  open  lawn  ；  that  kf  with  trees  and  shnibs  having 
striking  foliage  or  showy  flowers,  and  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  ever- 
greens to  give  the  eSeci  of  dieerfulness  in  winter.  In  the  water  are 
two  large  plants  of  C411a  aBthidpica  Lin.,  which  cover  a  space  of  nearly 
5  ft*  in  diameter  ；  they  have  lived  there  through  ten  winters  without  any 
protection*  the  water  being  5  ft  deep  ；  and  tbey  flower  luxuriantly  eveiy 
year.  The  views  across  the  water,  to  the  house  and  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  grounds,  are  sin^larly  varied,  owing  to  the  winding  direction  of  the 
walk,  and  the  consequently  changing  position  of  the  ialand^  and  of  the 
trees  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance.  One  of  these  views  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  19,  and  others  have  been  already  given  in  p.  466, 471, 473, 
483.  • 

The  Flower- Garden  (25,  in  Fig.  ld»  in  p.  476|  477,)  is  laid  out,  aa  the 
ground  plan  ixidicateB»  in  beds,  everywhere  bordered  with  slate :  a  flower- 
gavden  of  Uub  kindr  with  the  walks  graveUedy  having  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  flowers  accessible  to  ladiei  immediately  after  rain,  when 
they  are  often  in  their  greatest  beauty,  and,  at  all  eventSf  in  their  great- 
est freshoees  and  ▼igour  ；'  an  advantage  which  is  not  obtained  when  the 
beds  are  on  turf.  There  are  also  flower-beds  on  turf  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds  :-  but  these  are  filled  with  dahliaflf  and  other  luge* 
growing  plants  in  massMrtbe  beauties  of  which  do  not  require  to  be 
oknly  examined. 


in. 

Nbto  OB  tlwtrMtmMiiof  Lftwu. 

Ab  a  lawn  is  the  ground  work  of  a  landscape  garden,  and  as  the  man- 
agement of  a  dressed  grass  surface  is  still  a  somewhat  ill-understood  sub- 
ject with  us,  some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  recehre  a  very 
few  hints  on  this  subject 

The  unrivalled  beauty  of  the  "  velvet  lawns"  of  England  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  tlieir 
superior  care  and  keeping,  but  mainly  to  the  highly  favoarable  climate  of 
that  moist  and  sea-girt  land.  In  a  very  dry  climate  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  preserve  that  emerald  freshness  in  a  grass  surface,  that  be- 
longs only  to  a  country  of  "  weeping  ekies."  During  all  the  present  sea- 
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0O1I9  aa  the  Hudraif  where  we  writet  the  constant  snceeMion  of  showers 
has  given  lUi  even  in  the  heat  of  midnrammer,  a  softness  and  Terduxe 
of  lawn  that  can  scarcely  be  Borpasaed  in  any  climate  or  country* 

Onr  climate^  however,  is  in  the  middle  states  one  of  too  much  heat 
and  brilliancy  of  0ao«  to  allow  qb  to  keep  oar  lawne  in  the  best  condi- 
tion without  considerable  oaie.  Boautifiilly  verdant  in  ipring  and  aatnmiit 
they  are  often  liable  to  miflbr  horn  drouglit  in  midsummer.  On  sandy 
■oilfli  this  IB  especially  the  ctiet  while  on  strong  loamy  soils  a  cooBider- 
able  drought  will  be  endured  without  injury  to  the  good  appearence  of 
the  grtm.  It  thmfore  is  a  ragfestion  worthy  of  the  attention  oi  the 
lower  oi  a  fine  lawn,  who  is  looking  about  for  a  country  lendencet  to  care- 
ftiUy  avoid  one  where  the  soil  is  sandif.  The  only  remedy  in  such  a  soil 
is  a  tadiooB  and  ezpeiMive  onei  that  of  constant  and  plentifdl  Utp-dnwrng 
with  a  eompoflt  of  manure  and  heavy  soil ― manh  mud » twamp  mttck»  or 
the  like.  Should  it  fortanately  be  the  case  (which  is  Tery  rareO  that 
the  mib-fltratiim  ib  loamy,  deep  ploughing,  w  trenching,  by  bringing  up 
and  mixing  with  the  light  snrfoce  ooil  some  of  the  heavier  earth  from 
below,  will  epeedily  tend  to  remedjr  the  ewil 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  soil  is  of  good  strength^  a  permanent 
lawn  may  be  secured  by  preparing  the  soil  deeply  before  finally  laying 
it  down.  This  may  be  done  readUy,  at  but  little  oatlay^  hjdeepplaughm 
tf^— a  good  and  cheap  sabstitute  for  trenchiDg— th"  is  to  say,  making 
the  plough  follow  three  times  in  the  same  furrow.  Thia*  with  manure, 
if  necemry,  will  secore  a  depth  of  soil  raifficient  to  allow  the  roots  of 
plants  to  strike  below  the  eflfocte  0f  a  snz&ce  dronghL 

In  sowing  a  lawn,  the  best  mixture  of  grasses  that  we  can  recommend 
for  this  climate,  is  a  mixture  of  Bed-top  and  white  Clover—- two  natural 
grasses  found  by  almost  everj  road  side-^in  the  proportion  of  three  fourths 
of  the  farmer,  to  one  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  common  and  very  absurd  notion  current,  (which  we  havo 
eevewl  times  practically  disproved,)  that*  in  order  to  lay  down  a  lawn 
well,  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seed  along  with  that  of  some  grain  ；  tbD8» 
starving  the  growth  of  a  small  plant  bj  forcing  it  to  grow  with  a  larger 
and  coarser  one  ！  A  whole  year  is  always  lost  by  this  process— indeed 
more  frequently  two.  Many  trials  have  confinced  ns,  that  the  propor 
mode  is  to  bow  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  at  oncci  and  we  advise  him  who  de- 
sires to  have  speedily  a  handsome  turf,  to  follow  the  English  practice. 
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and  sow  from  three  to  four  bushels  qf  seed  to  (he  acre*  If  this  is  done  early 
in  the  spring,  he  will  have  a  lawn-like  eurface  by  mid-sammer,  and  a  fine 
close  turf  the  next  Beason. 

After  this,  the  whole  beauty  of  a  lawn  depends  on  frequent  nunoihg. 
Once  a  fortnight  at  the  farthest,  is  the  rule  for  all  portions  of  the  lawn 
in  the  neighborhctod  of  the  house,  or  near  the  principal  walks.  A  longer 
growth  than  this,  will  only  leaye  yellow  and  coarser  stubble  after  mow- 
ing, instead  of  a  soft  velvet  sarfisce.  A  broad-bladed  Eogliah  scythe^  (to 
be  liad  at  the  shops  of  the  seedsmen, )  set  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface, 
10  the  inBtrament  for  the  purpoie,  and  with  it  a  clever  mower  will  be  able 
to  shave  within  half  an  inch  of  the  ground,  without  leaving  any  marks. 
To  free  tbe  surface  from  worm  casts,  etc.,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  roll 
the  previous  evening  as  much  as  may  be  mown  the  next  day. 

As  the  Deatnees  of  a  well  kept  lawn  depends  mainly  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  »  mown,  and  as  this  again  can  only  be  well  done  where 
there  are  no  inequalitiei  in  the  ground,  it  follows  that  the  surface  should 
be  kept  as  Binootb  as  possible.  Before  sowing  a  lawn,  too  mach  paiiu 
cannot  be  taken  to  render  its  surface  smooth  and  even.  After  thu,  in  the 
spring,  before  the  grasB  starts,  it  should  be  ezamiDed  and  all  little  holes 
and  irregularities  filled  up,  and  the  same  should  be  looked  over  at  any 
annual  top-dreaaing  that  may  take  place.  The  occasional  use  of  a  heavy 
roller,  after  rain,  will  aleo  greaUy  tend  to  remedy  all  defects  of  this 
nature. 

Where  a  piece  of  land  ie  long  kept  in  lawn  it  must  have  an  occasional 
top-dressing— every  two  or  three  years,  if  tbe  soil  is  rich,  or  eveiy 
Boason,  if  it  is  poor.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  is  the  best 
time  to  apply  such  a  top-dressing,  which  may  be  a  compoet  of  any 
decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter heavier  and  more  abounding  with 
marsh  mud,  etc.,  just  in  proportion  to  the  natural  lightness  of  the  soil. 
Indeed  almost  every  Bet 변 on  the  lawn  should  be  looked  over,  all  weeds 
taken  out,  and  any  poor  or  impoverished  spots  plentifully  top-dressed, 
and,  if  necessary,  sprinkled  with  a  little  fresh  seed.  Wood  ashesyeither 
fresh  or  leached*  is  also  one  of  the  most  efficient  fertilizers  of  a  lawn. 

We  can  already,  especially  in  the  finer  places  on  the  Hudson,  and 
about  Boeton,  boast  of  many  finely  kept  lawns,  and  we  hope  every  day, 
as  the  better  class  of  country  residences  increases,  to  see  this  indis- 
pensable  feature  in  tasteful  grounds  becoming  better  understood  and 
more  univereaL 
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IV. 

Note  on  profbarional  quackery. 

Landeeape  Gardening,  like  all  other  arts,  is  not  free  from  ignorant 
pretenders  to  knowledge,  whoi  without  a  spark  of  appreciation  for  the 
beautifiil  in  natiure,  boldly  undertake  to  remodel,  in  what  they  con- 
sider a  tasteful  and  fftshianable  style,  every  piece  of  natural  landscape, 
whether  of  a  simple  or  highly  picturesque  character.  They  succeed 
in  leaving  behind  them，  on  the  places  they  attempt  to  improve,  indubitable 
marks  of  their  footsteps  in  a  sort  of  laboured  ease,  and  stiff  striying 
after  grace,  but  they  are  pretty  certain,  also,  to  mar,  or  obliterate  in  a 
great  degree  the  natural  charm  of  any  fine  sitnation.  We  have  seen 
one  or  two  examples  lately  where  a  foreign  soudisimt  landscape  gardener 
has  completely  spoiled  the  simply  grand  beauty  of  a  fine  jiver  residence, 
by  cutting  up  the  breadth  of  a  fine  lawn  with  a  ridiculous  efibrt  at 
what  he  considered  a  very  charming  arrangement  of  walks  and  groups 
of  trees.  In  this  case  he  only  followed  a  mode  sufficiently  common 
and  appropriate  in  a  level  inland  country,  like  that  of  Germany,  from 
whence  he  introduced  it,  but  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  bold  and 
lake-like  features  of  the  landscape  which  he  thus  made  discordant 

One  of  this  kind  of  improvers  was,  some  years  ago,  very  cleverly 
satirized  by  Mr.  Peacock,  an  English  reviewer  of  celebrity,  in  a  comic 
work  entitled  "  Headlong  HalL"  The  latter  is  the  Dame  of  the  sup- 
posed seat  of  Lord  Littlebrain,  who  has  assembled  around  him  during  the 
Christmaa  feastiiigB  an  odd  party,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Milestone,  the 
landscape  gardener,  evidently  a  portrait  of  "  Capability  Brown."  Mr. 
Mileatone  has  been  examining  the  estate,  and,  full  of  his  projected  park, 
is  exhibiting  his  portfolio  of  drawings  of  the  proposed  improvemsnts,  to 
his  host  and  some  of  the  guests. 

"  Mr.  Milestone. Thisy  you  perceive,  is  the  natural  state  of  one 
part  of  the  grounds.  Here  is  a  wood,  never  yet  touched  by  the  finger 
of  taste  ；  thick,  intricate,  and  gloomy.  Here  is  a  little  stream^  dashing 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  overshadowed  with  these  nntrimmed  boughs. 

Miss  Tsnobina. ― The  sweet  romantic  spot  ！  How  beautifully  the 
birds  must  smg  there  on  a  eummer  evening  ！ 

Miss  Gbaziosa.— Dear  sister  ！  how  can  you  endure  the  horrid  thicket  1 
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lis.  MlLBSTONE. "~ You  tfo  right,  MiM  Graziosa :  your  tagte  ifl  comet 
perfectly  en  r^fe.  Now,  here  ia  the  flame  place  corrected— trimmed— 
polished— decorated— adorned.  Here  Bweepa  a  plantatioot  in  that  beau- 
tiful regular  curve :  there  winds  a  gravel  walk:  here  aie  parts  oi  the 
old  woody  left  in  these  majestic  eiienlar  clamps  dupoted  at  equal  difltan- 
eetwithwoodorfalfTmiiietiy:  there  are  some  oiigkshnibsBcatterBdizi 
elegant  profiiikm;  hare  a  Portngil  laurely  there  a  juniper;  here  a  Ian- 
ristinusb  there  a  spnice  fir ;  here  a  kiehv  there  a  like ;  bm  a  rhododen- 
dnnit  there  «n  arbutiu.  The  stream,  700  see,  is  become  a  canal:  the 
haaka  are  perfectly  Bmooth  and  green,  ikping  to  tlie  water's  edge  ；  ind 
there  it  Lord  Littlebmin,  rowing  in  an  elegant  bott 

SQxnBi  HxADLOBKK— Magicali  faith! 

Miu  MiLBSTOifB«"— Here  u  another  put  oi  the  grounds  in  its  natural 
atate.  Here  is  a  luge  rock,  with  the  moanlaiii-Mh  rooted  in  its  fiwaies, 
orergrown,  aa  you  MOt  with  ivy  and  moss ;  and  from  this  put  of  it  boists 
a  little  fountauii  tbatnms  babbling  down  ita  ragged  sides. 

Bins  TsMOBiHA.— O  how  beaatilul  1  How  i  should  love  the  melody 
of  that  miniatim  caicade  1 

Mb.  M1LUT0M&— Beautiful,  Miu  Tenorma !  Hideous.  Baae,  com- 
moD,  and  popular.  Such  a  thing  as  you  may  see  any  wberei  in  wild  and 
mountamoui  diBtricta.  Now,  obeenre  the  metamorphosis.  Here  it  the 
flame  rock,  cat  into  tlie  shape  of  a  giant  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  horn, 
through  whieh  the  little  fountain  is  thrown  to  a  prodigious  elevadoo.  In 
the  other  is  a  ponderoiu  stonoi  wo  exactly  balanced  as  to  be  ippuently 
ready  to  &11  <m  the  head  of  any  penon  who  may  happen  to  be  beneatk:* 
and  there  u  Lord  Littlebnin  walking  under  it 

Squibb  Hbadlovo.— MiraculoaB.  by  Mahomet  ！ 

Mb.  BfiLBSTOinu— TiuB  ii  the  ranunit  of  a  hill,  coveiedt  as  you  per- 
oeive,  with  wood,  and  with  Uiom  mossy  stones  scattned  at  laDdom  ander 
thetreM. 

Mm  TxHOBiNA.— What  a  dolightfiil  spot  to  read  in*  on  a  sainmer'B 
day  ！  The  ur  must  be  «o  puxot  and  the  wind  muet  Bound  so  divinely 
in  the  tops  of  those  old  pines  I 

Mb*  MiLBaTON&-^Bad  taste.  Miss  Teoorina.  Bad  taste*  I  aaeure 
you.  Hero  is  the  spot  improved*  The  trees  axe  cut  down:  the  stones 
are  cleared  away :  this  is  an  octagonal  pAvilioo,  exactly  on  the  centre  of 

•  See  Knight  ma  Tairte. 
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the  summit :  and  there  yon  see  Lord  Littlebrain,  on  the  top  of  the  pavi- 
lion, enjoying  the  prospect  with  a  telescope. 
Squirb  Hbadlonq. ― Glorious,  egad  ！ 

Mr.  Milestone. ― Here  i»  a  ragged  moantaiiioua  road*  leading  through 
imp^ions  sbades :  the  an  and  the  four  goats  characterize  a  wild  un- 
cultured scene.  Here,  ae  you  perceiTo,  it  is  totally  changed  into  a  beau- 
tiful gravel-road,  gracefully  curving  through  a  belt  of  limes  ；  and  there 
is  Lord  LitUebr&in  driving  foap-m-haod. 
.  Squibb  Headlomo. ― Egregious,  by  Jupiter  ！ 

Mb.  Milestone^ ~ Here  is  Littlebrain  Castle,  a  Gothic,  moss-giown 
structure,  half-blooBomed  in  trees.  Near  the  casement  of  that  turret  is 
an  owl  peeping  from  the  ivy. 

Squibs  Hkadlono.— And  devilish  wise  he  looks. 

Mb.  Mxlestosib.— Here  is  the  new  houses  without  a  tree  near  it, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  lawn :  a  whitet  polishedt  angular 
building;  reflected  to  a  nicety  in  tliis  wavelefls  lake :  and  there  yoa  see 
Lord  Littlebrain  looking  out  of  the  window." 


V. 

Note  on  Walks  and  Roada> 

In  our  remarks  on  walks  and  roads  we  omitted  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
best  manner  of  making  gravel  walks.  We  may  here  state  thati  where 
it  can  easily  be  procured,  pure  pit  gravel  ia  preferable  to  all  other 
materiaki  for  this  pnrpoaei  as  it  binds  almoet  at  oocet  and  becomes  a 
finn  and  solid  quum  nearly  as  hard  an  a  stone  floor.  Beach  gravelf 
not  having  any  mixture  of  loamy  particles,  does  not  become  hard 
until  after  a  good  deal  of  rolling,  and  a  little  loam  is  often  mixed  with 
it  to  secure  its  tenacity  and  firmness*  A  very  thin  coat  of  gravel  will 
Tender  a  walk  superior  to  a  path  which  conflista  only  oi  the  natural  boO* 
and  such  rarfodng,  in  our  dry  climate,  (though  it  frequently  requires 
renewing)  is  often  raffident  for  distant  walks,  or  UioMjittle  used  except 
in  fine  weather.  Bat  the  approach  road,  and  all  walks  immediately 
about  the  dwelling  ahonld  be  laid  at  least  a  foot  thick  with  gravel,  to 
insure  dryness,  and  a  firm  footing  at  all  times  and  seaaoos.  The  lower 
six  inches  is  better  executed  when  filled  with  small  Btonea— placing  the 
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six  inches  of  {pravel  on  the  top  of  these  ；  and  there  are  few  new  places 
where  this  is  Dot  a  convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  small  stones, 
that  require  to  be  taken  out  of  the  gardensy  and  various  parts  of  the 
premises  undergoing  improvement. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  graveL  Un- 
doubtedly in  almost  all  examples  in  the  natural  style  of  landscape 
gardening  slaie-cohured  gravel,  the  kind  common  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country,  is  much  the  most  a^eeable  to  the  eye,  being  unobtni8ive« 
juBt  differing  sufficiently  with  the  soil  to  be  readily  recognized  as  artisti- 
cal  in  its  efiect,  while  it  harmonizes  with  the  colour  of  the  ground,  and 
the  soft  tints  of  vegetation.  A  thirst  after  something  new  haa  induced 
some  persoDfl,  even  in  the  interiour,  to  substitute,  at  considerable  coet, 
the  white  gravel  of  the  leaHshore  for  the  common  pit  or  beach  gravel. 
The  chaDge,  we  think,  is,  in  point  of  taste,  not  a  happy  one.  The  eteoag 
white  of  this  gravel,  aa  the  painters  would  say,  disturbs  the  tone  of  a 
simply  beautiful  landscape,  Whose  prevailing  tints  are  those  of  the  broad 
lawn  and  rich  overshadowing  trees,  and  the  glare  of  these  snowy  white 
pebbles  ia  not,  we  confeas,  so  pleasing  in  our  eyes  as  the  cooler  and  more 
quite  colour  the  slate  or  gny  gravel.  When  we  add  to  this,  that 
these  8ea»Bide  pebbles^  seldom  or  never  pack  or  become  firm*  it  would 
appear  very  evident  that  tbey  are  far  less  suitable  for  walks  than  the 
common  material*  The  only  situation  where  this  brilliant  gravel  seems  to 
UB  perfectly  in  keeping,  is  in  the  highly  artificial  garden  of  the  ancient  or 
geometric  style,  or  in  the  symmetrical  terrace  flower  garden  adjoining 
the  house.  In  these  instances  its  striking  appearance  is  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  expression  of  all  the  surrounding  objects,  and  it  renders 
more  forcible  and  striking  the  highly  artificial  and  artistical  character  of 
the  scene  ；  and  to  such  situations  we  would  gladly  see  its  use  limited.  - 

The  labour  and  expense  of  keeping  the  roads  and  walks  clean,  and 
free  from  weeds,  in  a  place  of  large  extent,  (and  some  of  our  seats  haTe 
now  several  miles  of  private  roads  and  walks  within  their  own  limitSt) 
is  a  very  considerable  item  of  the  annual  outlay  of  a  country  residence. 
At  a  recent  visit  to  Blithewood,  we  eaw  in  operation  there  a  very  simple 
implement,  iDvented  by  R.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  the  intelligent  proprietor  of 
that  beautiful  place,  which  promises  to  be  of  important  service  as  a 
labour-eaving  machine  in  cleaning  roads  and  walks.  In  Pig.  20  is 
shown  a  sketch  of  this  implement,  in  use.  In  general  appeanuooe  it  is 


APFEHJDtX. 


not  unlike  the  frame  of  « irtmlbamnr,  except  tbat  itwtead  of  the  two 
lega  it  has  two  iron  bsrit  naehing  down  to  tbe  earth,  sDd  coonectiDg 
with  a  tnnerem  bkdei  aboat  three  Incbea  wide,  wbich  ii  set  nearly 
puanel  with  tbe  eronnd.  The  hindles  of  dw  implement  ue  held  by  « 
workinam  like  thcwe  of  tbe  common  donUe-tailed  ploncfa,  while  tbe  horse 
which  dnwa  it  is  led  or  ridden  by  a  boy.  With  thU  implement)  wblch 
is  three  ud  a  htlf  feat  wide,  all  the  weeds  In  tbe  apaea  it  coven  ira 
cleared  from  a  road  or  walk  u  npidly  as  the  bone  can  walk  forward  ； 
and  it  is  only  neceBsai;  to  follow  with  a  rake  Bnd  remove  the  weeds, 
and  the  whole  is  in  good  order. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  the  upright  bars,  where  they  rise  from  the 
bladOt  then  is  an  edge  for  cuttiog  the  lurf  on  tbe  eidea  of  tbo  walk, 
which  perfonoB  its  work  very  well  and  rapidly— the  horse  being  care- 
fnllj  led  ；  and  It  will,  do  doubt,  answer  perfectly  for  this  purpose,  in  all 
tbou  walln  and  ntda  not  diractly  troond  tbe  boose,  or  where  the  great- 
est Dice 합  ia  DM  raqoired. 

The  eimpltcitjr  of 
tbia  machiiwitbeveiy 
■DuU  ficat  at  which 
it  is  made,  and  the 
greit  saving  of  sx- 
peiue  and  labonr 
which  it(eenre，,wiU, 
we  tblnk,  rmdor  it  a 
Tilnable  aequiution 
to  all  owners  of  large 
places,  or  to  (bow 

[rifr  n,  IraptimiDl  Id  «  ml  BlHti'*^!^  — cI^:m  inil  ivuli.]      wUhing  tO  kWp  Op  • 

long  series  of  private  roads  and  walks  in  the  pictoreiqae  manner.  For 
smaller  gardens  and  grounds,  where  tbe  moit  senipiiloDB  nicety  is  ob- 
semd.  there  i>t  of  covrse.  nothing  that  will  aoperaeds  the  common  hooi 
nkei  and  roller. 


THE  END. 
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